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WINCHESTER MODEL 21 | | 


Now With Single Trigger 
and Selective Ejection 


EFORE you buy your next double gun, do 

not fail to handle and examine this new 
Winchester masterpiece. You owe this to your- 
self. Superior in basic design to any other 
double gun made in America, and even to 
imported guns at many times its price. 











Ask your dealer to show you this gun or write 
for free booklet. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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THE BROWNING SUPERPOSED 
with a SINGLE TRIGGER 
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VERSATILE “DEPENDABLE °DURABLE 


The Browning Superposed is now supplied with a single trigger. 
It is built along entirely new lines and is so simple, so practical, so 
sturdy, that it carries a perpetual guarantee. 


The Browning Superposed Gun easily won first place in the 
overunder field. You will be just as ready and willing to 
say that the Browning single trigger is as far superior to 
all other single triggers as the Browning Superposed is to 
other guns of the overunder type. 


BROWNING 


The Browning single trigger is a Twin-Single—it is mounted the 

same as the ordinary two-trigger unit but each trigger is a single 

trigger and for that reason is instantly selective, with no 
latch to shift. 


The front trigger fires the lower barrel first, the upper 
second; the rear trigger fires the upper first, the lower 

second, or the order of firing may be reversed by a change 
f in mounting. 


The Browning Twin-Single combines the advantages of 
both the single and two-trigger units—a versatile com- 
bination of both types. If an owner develops an ex- 
clusive preference for either trigger, the extra trigger 







































Rear Trigger Mi Front Trigger 






‘ ; may be removed and the slot filled with a blank. 
Fires Fires Now you can own a fine overunder trap or field gun 
Upper Barrel 1st Lower Barrel 1st with all the extras that you desire at a very nominal 
figure. There are four grades of the Browning Super- 
Lower Barrel 2nd@iM Upper Barrel 2 nd posed, all with level hollow rib and automatic ejectors 


as regular equipment, at the following prices: $107.50, 
$175.00, $277.00 and $374.00. Extras: Non-Crosssfire 
Ventilated Rib, $20.00; Single Trigger, $30.00. Stock 
to special measurement $15.65 on grades Standard and 
Pigeon. No extra charge on grades Diana and 
Midas. Choice of 28, 30 and 32-inch barrels with 
choice of full choke, improved modified, modified 
and improved cylinder, or any combination of 
chokes at no extra cost. 


BrRownin 


ARMS COMPANY 
Headquarters and General Offices 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FR E E BOO The Browning Superposed 

36-page Catalog describes 
the Browning Sappess in detail. It contains 
a complete history of the work of John M. Brown- 
ing and is of interest to every sportsman. Use the 
coupon, a postcard or personal letter. Ask for 
Catalog OL-19. 


COUPON 


Browning Arms Company, Coupon 
St. Louis, Mo. OL-19 
TE Please send me your 36-page Browning 
AL Gu B owning Superposed k. 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. The following printed 


letters are samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. Be 
specific in all inquiries. 





Please Be Definite 

UR Where-To-Go Department is operated 

through the assistance of many hundred 
public-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These experts 
personally reply to letters from our readers 
with regard to the districts in which they 
specialize. Consequently, in order to deter- 
mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
not more than a single state or, better, with 
one locality or county. 

It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best” general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren- 
der a service not elsewhere obtainable when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
readers may ask us. The thoroughness and 
value of the service we can give you is in di- 
rect proportion to the definiteness of your 
question. Please make your inquiry as specific 
as possible and give us plenty of time in 
which to secure the desired data. 











Game in Arizona 

H. D., IOWA:—Your letter to Outpoor Lire 
regarding hunting in Arizona has been referred 
to me for answer. 

For blacktail there is no better hunting place 
than in New Mexico, Southwest of Magdalena, 
near the Arizona line. I have marked some of 
the best places on the accompanying map. 

For whitetail and turkey, the Blue Range in 
Arizona cannot be beaten. They abound in great 
numbers in this rough brushy country. 

For turkey and bear, the White Mountains just 
south of Springerville are excellent. There is 
also very good blacktail deer hunting just a few 
miles out of Springerville. I have marked these 
places on the Arizona map, as well as two other 
good deer hunting places in Northern Arizona. 

The Kaibab country, north of the Grand 
Canyon, is overstocked with deer, and up there 
one is allowed both a buck and a doe, while in 
other parts of Arizona and New Mexico one is 
allowed only one buck deer. 

You can drive your car right into the heart 
of the hunting country near Springerville or in 
New Mexico, and in the White Mountains and 
Blue Range there are cabins and lodges where 
one can stay if he does not want to camp out 
in the timber. Here one can also rent horses 
and hire a guide if he so desires. 

In the Kaibab country, north of the Grand 
Canyon, the hunters wait their turn in the 
camps established by the Game Department, and 
are taken out horseback by the guides, who show 
the hunters the deer and bring the game back 
to camp. 

Federal Highway 70, which starts on the At- 
lantic Coast and ends just north of Springer- 
ville, will lead you right into this game country.— 
E. C. Becker. 


Keystone Trout 

R. H. F., PA.:—You will not find any better 
fishing in this corner of the outdoors than in 
Potter County, Pennsylvania. That is if you 
are after brook trout, or brown trout either. I 
would suggest Kettle Creek or Pine Creek. 

There are but few cottages in this country for 
rent. The most of the fishermen camp in tents, 
or own camps. I would suggest that you write 
- «+.» +, Coudersport, Pa. He is a guide for 
fishermen and hunters, and also did act as agent 


for renting camps a year or two ago. If you 
don’t want to take the time to write I think you 
would be safe in coming to Coudersport and 
looking him up. Everyone there knows him. 
If you miss out with him, drive east on U. S. 
Route 6 and look up...... He will take you 
in his home if he isn’t full. He lives off the 
main highway at a place called Walton. You 
can find him by inquiring when you get in that 
locality. If both these fail ask the sheriff at 
Coudersport. 

They have been catching some fine trout up in 
this country lately. My nearest neighbor caught 
a 16-inch brook trout that weighed 1 pound and 
10 ounces, this week. One was caught up the 
West Branch, a tributary to Pine Creek, that 
meets it at Galeton, that measured over 28 inches 
and weighed over 5 pounds. It was a brown. 
Charley Chilson got one that weighed over 5 
pounds and was 27 inches. I am sure you will 
like this country, but I suggest a camping outfit 
instead of the cottage.—Byron E. Cottrell. 


Hunting in British Columbia 


G. C., TEXAS:—Now with regard to your 
questions, I note you are most anxious to get 
moose and grizzly bear. In the vicinity of 
Golden there are a fair number of moose, a 
great many goats, a few sheep, some wapiti 
and deer. It is also a good bear country. 

Near Barkerville there are more moose, a fair 
number of caribou, a few goats and a considerable 
number of grizzly and black bear. Your chances 
of moose and bear are best at Barkerville. 


At Golden, while it is not so good for moose 
and bear, there are more goats and deer. 

Personally, if I were going just for moose 
and bear alone, I should be inclined to go north 
of the Canadian National Railway, between 
McBride and Prince George. There is an excel- 
lent guide whose address is Snowshoe P. O., 
B. C by mmeie OF. a ss He wrote me a few 
days ago that his fall hunting party had can- 
celled their engagement. I do not know whether 
he would take you out for so short a period as 
twenty days, but under the circumstances he 
might do so. 
while dropping him a line. 

With regard to requirements for hunting in 
British Columbia, you will have no trouble at 
all in getting your guns and ammunition into 
this country; particularly if you obtain your 
hunting license before you come, but it is not 
really necessary to do so. You will be required 
to put up a deposit on your guns and ammu- 
nition. The deposit on the guns will be re- 
turned to you when you leave the country, but 
you will not be allowed any refund on your am- 
munition. 

If there is any further information I can 
give you, I shall be only too pleased to do so.— 
A. Bryan Williams. 


P. S.—No deposit on guns or rifles; only ammu- 
nition. 


Pennsylvania Big Game 

W. D., PA.:—Answering your inquiry to 
Ovutpoor Lire as to big and small game hunt- 
Potter, Clinton and Clearfield counties, 
Pennsylvania, will say that any one of said 
counties should meet your requirements com- 
pletely as should also the county of Lycoming, 
which joins Potter and Clinton counties, em- 
bracing the Black Forest District. 

The distribution of both large and small game 
is about equally distributed over all four coun- 
ties, and hunting conditions are more or less 
similar throughout same, all containing more 
or less high and quite level tablelands and all; 
also containing more or less broken, hilly and 
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Bag a Big Brown Bear 


“ ALASKA 


The Kodiak Bear is the most 
prized of trophies. To get one is 
an enviable thrill. 

Get a mixed bag this Fall—shoot the 
huge Kodiak Brown Bear, Kenai Moose, 
White Mountain Sheep, Caribou, Goat, 
Grizzly and Glacier Bear. 

This is the pioneer hunting organiza- 
tion of Alaska (no connection with any 
other group or individuals now advertising 
hunting expeditions to Alaska). 

Book hunt now! Folder available to 
sportsmen. Cable address AGTA. 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Sixth Year of Operation 
Anchorage, Alaska 
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Before starting, decide who will mount your 
prized trophies—all you will have to preserve 
memories of your trip. Jonas’ master craftsman- 
ship costs no more—often less. Investigate. Write 
today for Field Guide and Catalog FREE. 


















Denver 
Colo. 


1024 
Broadway 














At any rate it would be worth your | 





MUSKIES—LAKE TROUT—BASS 


AT GREEN’S CAMPS 
Lake of the Woods 


OPENS MAY ist. When lake trout 
fishing is at its best for Musky, 
Lake Trout, Bass. World’s Record Musky 
taken at our camp by Curtis. Moose, 
Deer, Bear Hunting. 

Our camp is reached by the new Ft. 
Frances and Kenora Highway. No long 
boat trip—shortest route to Lake of the 
Woods—EMO—New Gateway. 

Send for folder. Write or Wire. 


Geo. H. Green—Emo, Ont., Canada 
Formerly of Rainy River 

















No Golf Course! No accommodation for ladies! But 

for the man whose objective is hunting and particu- 

larly moose, a man who is willing to spend his hunt- 

ing trip in canoe and tent he can get the best hunt- 

ing found in Northern Ontario. 

| For information write 

| ANDREW A. DODDS 
Ghost River via Sioux Lookout, Ontario | 








BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE CASSIAR 

I have purchased the pack horses and equipment of 
the Calbreath estate and am splendidly equipped to 
outfit Big Game Hunters in to one of the finest countries 
for Big Game in America. Grizaly and Black Bear, 
Sheep, both Stonei and Fannini, Goats, Moose and 
Caribou in large numbers. Write now for further 
information. Both spring and fall hunting, reliable 
guides. Will furnish best of references. 

GEO. B. BALL 

Successor te Frank J. Calbreath, Telegraph Creek, B. C. 































































For smart living...this exclusive 

apartment hotel in the heart of the 

Wilshire District, 

looking beautiful Westlake and 
Lafayette Parks. 


famous over- 


Rates on Application 


Arcaduy 





2619 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 
PHIL POIRIER 


Manager 
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Outdoor Swimming Plunge 


Palm Spring’s Finest and 
Most Exclusive 


EUROPEAN PLAN HOTEL 


Open Every Day in the Year 


The Del Tahquitz 


Owned and Operated by 
FRITZI RIDGEWAY 
Write, wire or phone Palm Springs 221 
CAFE PAR EXCELLENCE 
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of the famous swimming pool- 


LI© 


at 49™ and Lexington NEW YORK 
Has all the comforts 

of a private club. 

The most enjoyable 

hotel atm 

in New York. 
SC 


mountainous lands, if you prefer the more 
rugged hunting. 
If you are partial to hunting in Clearfield 


County you may get some information along that 
line from Walter Leech, forester, at Driftwood, 
Pa., or if you are inclined to Potter County, 
would suggest that you take the matter up with 
Henry Olson, Ranger, of the Kettle Creek Dis- 
trict, at Carter Camp, Pa., or if you prefer to 
cast your lot here in Lycoming County we will 


be glad to assist you in all ways possible and 


give you such detailed information as you may 
require concerning accommodations, guide serv- 
ice, etc. 

We believe that boarding accommodations are 


around three ($3) dollars per day at that season 
and guide service around five ($5) dollars or 
more, according to number of persons handled. 

This is a wild, mountainous section and abounds 
with both large and small game, such as deer and 
bear, and especially large bucks, also grouse, 
rabbits and squirrels.—E. F. Dean 


Bird Shooting in Texas 
E. E. W., WIS.:—The enclosed Digest of the 
Game Laws of the State of Texas will 
most of your questions. 
As to duck shooting, suggest that you try Port 


answer 


O’Connor, which may be conveniently reached 
by good roads from either Austin or San 
Antonio. 

As to quail, any of the counties bordering on 
the Rio Grande afford good quail shooting. This 
is all ranch country, or practically so, and they 
do not encourage shooting; neither is it a custom 
in such territory to sell permits. _ Catarina 


Ranch, which may be reached from San Antonio 
over good roads, is open to hunting and quail 
are plentiful; so are hunters. 

Good free hunting is a thing of the past in 
this state, except in very sections which 
cannot be reached in a car. Where permits are 
sold you can figure on paying from $4 to $10 
per day. 

Camp sites with water and shade are usually 


remote 


available, though not in all places where you 
like to hunt. 

I might also add that in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Three Rivers, which may be conven- 


iently reached from San Antonio, there is a large 
amount of outland which affords fair quail shoot- 


ing. Good camp sites with water and shade are 
not available here. 

Port O’Connor referred to above is in the 
South Zone mentioned in the pamphlet en- 
closed.—W alter O. Slater. 


New Brunswick Moose 
G. S., CONN.:—There is some excellent moose 
and hear hunting in certain sections of New 
Brunswick. Write to . ., Eel River, York 


County, N. B., and see if he will take you on 
for the early fall hunting in the Eel River 
Lakes section. It is a fine section for moose, 


bear and deer; easy of access, and I feel sure 
you will find his rates very reasonable. 

Another very fine man to get in touch with is 
. «ee « «» address, Stanley, N. B. He has 
camps on the Miramichi waters. ..... . is 
well recommended to me as a reliable man, with 
good camps and in a fine game country. 

 . + + + «oe * « will take you 
into a good moose and bear section. Better 
write them at once so as to get in on the early 
hunting. You are more apt to get your bear 
in the early season. 

If you want any more 
and I'll be glad to get it 
Kelso. 


write me 
-Lester S. 


information, 


for 


you 


White Sheep 
DR. W. L. F., MICH.:—Ovrtpoor Lire has 
referred to me your letter of recent date rela- 
a good specimen of 


tive to where one can secure 
white sheep Ovis dalli in the shortest time. 
I would suggest that you try the Tustemena 


Lake district. It is one of the greatest big-game 
hunting areas to be found anywhere in this coun- 
One can make the trip from Anchorage by 


try. 

boat or airplane. By boat the route is down 
Cook Inlet to the Kusiloff River, thence up- 
stream 20 miles to Tustemena Lake, thence 15 
miles down the lake to the base camp. There 
is no additional cost when one travels from 


Anchorage direct to the base camp via airplane. 

As a guide of exceptional ability, I recommend 
shoes . . If there is any man who knows the 
Kenai better than he does, I have yet to hear 
of him. He will get you a sheep long before 
others are aware they are in sheep country. I 
am sending him a carbon copy of this letter with 
the request that he get in touch with you.— 
Clinton W. 


Rowley. 
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Apostle Islands Lake Trout 


E. H., WIS.:—The next thirty days should lx 
excellent for lake trout fishing, although they 
often strike throughout the summer months. On. 
year the largest catch of the season was mac 
about August 15. The fish average in size fron 
6 to 10 Ibs. although almost invariably a 15 ¢ 
25-pounder is hooked on a trip. <A party re 
turned from the fishing grounds last evening 
with a 28-pound salmon trout, caught on thé 
south reef of Brownstone. 

I would recommend Brownstone Island as the 
best place for your fishing expedition, althoug 
there are good reefs off Gull, Cat, Devils ar 
Raspberry Islands also. The north and sout 
reefs off Brownstone, however, are the most 
popular. This island is about 40 miles fron 
Ashland, or about 25 miles north of Bayfiek 
Wis. This distance could be traversed in a 


small boat, propelled by an outboard motor, pri 
viding the weather permitted, but Lake Superior 


cannot be trusted, and I would advise renting 
a boat and attendant at either Ashland or Ba 
feld for such a trip. 

Upon your arrival here I can put you in 
touch with several guides who own and operate 
gasoline launches for lake trout trolling trips 


When a fishing trip of only one day is planned, 
the trip should be made in the evening in orde: 
to be on hand over the fishing reefs at daybreak 


Many parties remain two or three days. Rates 
for such trips range from $15 to $25 per day, 
which includes fishing paraphernalia, etc. Five 
to six persons can be accommodated on a trip, 
sharing the expenses. 

There is a short period about the latter part 


of June when the big salmon rise to the surface 
during the hatching of the Cisco flies and dur 
ing this time they will also strike at common bass 
or trout flies or at bass spinners or plugs. This 
a brief period only, as they are generally 
deep water fish and during the summer months it 
is necessary to use special tackle which will carry 
the lure close to the bottom in 50 to feet of 
water. As a rule, they fight deep when 
hooked, and an angler is often taken off his 
feet with the violence of the attack and will shout 
aloud in the excitement of the combat. The 
laker is a powerful and resourceful fish. 


3S 


75 


down 


This year the Cisco flies have not appeared 
and no catches have been reported on surface 
lures, as the weather has been very unsettled 


It appears however that we are in store for some 
fine weather now, especially during the month 
of July, and undoubtedly some very fine catches 
will be made among the Apostle Islands. 

The natural beauty of these islands is very 
fascinating as the lashing of the Lake Superior 
tempests have carved out caves and grotesque 
sandstone formations of mythical shapes and de- 
signs, providing wonderful material for 
and picturetaking. If have 
the Apostles of Lake Superior, 
an opportunity to enjoy a unique fishing 
trip, where fish actually bite and are not mere 
minnows, and I am sure you will be converted to 
go again.—Ed Newman, 


sight 
never 
you will 


seeing you 
visited 


have 


On the Way to Yellowstone 


N. F. IL, KANS.:—Between Denver and 
Laramie, Wyo., you will pass near Rocky Moun 
tain National Park. Entering the park by way 
of the Big Thompson or St. Vrain canyons you 
will find some fair fly fishing. In 1929 I en 
joyed some fine fisking in these streams. You 
can enter Big Thompson by way of Loveland 
This park is worth your time as it contains 
some of the most wonderful scenery to be found 
in the Rocky Mountains. Perhaps it would be 
still better to go by way of Boulder, thence to 


Lyons, and from there to Estes Park, and on int 
the park. 

From Laramie to Yellowstone Park you wil 
find a number of good streams. West of Fort 
Collins you can take a side trip west up Poudre 
Canyon and enjoy some of the very best trout 


fishing. 

Within the park (I suppose you will enter 
by way of Cody) you will enjoy fishing in a 
number of streams but perhaps the Lake—Yellow 
stone—will afford the best. From Lake Hotel 
you can secure boats and get out some distance 
from shore for some real sport. 


Circling the park you can leave by the south 
entrance, Jackson Hole. Down in the Tetons 
will locate, undoubtedly, the cream of fly 
fishing of the trip. 


you 
Entering about June 15 you 

; ; _ } 
may be troubled in some places with mud caused 


by melting snow. Still the fish will not be s¢ 
nervous and will be ready to snap up almost 
anything. I believe that is about as good as 
any other time. I hope you enjoy the park as 


Condron. 


I did.—S, H 








Deer Hunting in Maine 
A. C., N. Y¥.:—You state that you wish some 


formation as to deer hunting in Maine, and 
1lso accommodations, rifle, board and guide. We | 
would suggest that you write to . He | 


has a nice set of camps on Mattawamkeag Lake | 
ind several outlying camps. In the writer’s esti- | 
mation, this is just about the best deer hunting 


southern Aroostook County. You will find | 
the accommodations are very fine, and at a rea- 
sonable price. 
We have no hesitation in recommending this | 
territory. It is a splendid game country, with 
lenty of deer and as many bear as there are | 
| 


place in the state, and is a fine section for 
{ opens in Aroostook 

October 16, and we would suggest that 
plan your trip for some time in October. 
do come during that time we feel that 
have a very pleasant and successful 


Kelso. 


iny 
season 


partridge. The 


unty 


If you 
will 


hunting trip.—L. S. 


Georgia Quail 
E. R. C., TENN.:—Quail hunting in all 
parts of Georgia last year seemed to be a failure. 
I know of men who hunted lands on which they 
had been accustomed to find a dozen coveys in an 
ifternoon, and who found one or two coveys only. 
These reports came from all over the state, and 





so discouraged me that I did not hunt birds more 
than half a dozen times during the season. 
Il occasions, when I followed the bird dogs, I 
had the same experience. 


birds, and one of about six. On 
hunts, I only found scattered birds, and hardly a 
vey of more than five birds. 

I could not advise you conscientiously to try 
Georgia for quail this year, unless in the fall 
there is decided improvement over the conditions 
prevailing last year. If you should decide to try 
Georgia, I would recommend the section around 
Bainbridge and from there into the southwestern 
part of the state as holding the best promise of 
luck.—S. C. Candler. 


On | 


I hunted in this sec- | 
tion all of one day, and found one covey of about 
other | 


Utah Lakes 
W. L. H., CALIF.:—Navajo Lake is well 
stocked with rainbow and eastern brook trout | 
ranging up to 4 or 5 pounds. These fish take 
irtificial lures as well as natural bait, usually | 
the earthworm. Boats and bait can usually be | 
secured at the lake; however, I might suggest 


a supply of earthworms at Cedar 
Fishing license can be secured 


that you lay in 
City or vicinity. 


for $3; boys over twelve years and girls over 
sixteen must have a license to fish. 

A few miles north of Navajo Lake you will 
find Panguitch Lake. Good fishing there. 


Fish Lake, one of the most noted lakes in the | 


38 miles east of Richfield, and is 
cabins, boats, motors, 


state, is located 
well equipped with hotels, 
stc.—Norman Andreason. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 
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Free Service Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 
am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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For Descriptive 
Information 
Write to Dept. A-7 


Mizpah Assoc. 


Incorporated 
Box 1964 
Denver, Colo. 


The Sign of 
Distinction 














Prepare Now to fish at— 
Dalseg’s 


Virgin Pine Camp 


—Located on Upper Sabaskong Bay, Lake 
of the Woods, where the musky is king. | 
By all means come up for lake trout | 
fishing. We know the best places up here. | 
Bass and pike fishing in unexcelled loca- | 


tions. 
—We outfit for canoe trips of any dura- 
tion. Accommodations the very best. 


We do everything possible to please! 
} For further information address | 


M. N. DALSEG } 
| Morson, Ontario, Canada 














Colorado Trout Fishing 


Five miles of private fishing 

ground on Cache la Poudre 

River, one of the finest trout 
streams in the state. 

112 Miles from Denver. 
Highways Nos. 285 and 14. 
American Plan—$3.50 per day, up; 
$18.00 per week, up. 

Make Reservations Now. 


Zimmerman’s Summer Resort 
Poudre Canon 
P. O. Home, Larimer Co., 











Colo. 


a « 











“FAMOUS” “JACKSON” “HOLE” 

Bring the family and spend your summer 
vacation at our lodge. Rates $5.00 a day 
including board and lodging. Best trout fish- 
Trips through “TETON” and Yellow- 


ing. 

stone Parks. Fall Hunting Moose, Elk, 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope, Bear. Sept. 15th 
to Nov. 15th. Write for information. 


Plummer Hunting Co., Kelly, Wyo. 














10,000 CAMP SITES 


The official Tourist Manual of the American Camp Asso- 

ciation lists over 10,000 sites, 

equipment of each camp. Sent postpaid for 

> mal from OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., 
o. 


35 cents 
Denver, 


giving the location and | 


| 
| 








WHEN MOTORING THRU 
NORTH, WEST, EAST, SOUTH 
For Comfort 
And High Class, Dependable, Standardized Modern Service 


Stop at Mizpah Associated Cottage Camp 


**A National Institution’’ 


~i 








BASS  MUSKIES TROUT 
LakeoftheWoodsLodge 


Situated on Famous SABASKONG BAY 
Also camps on Whitefish Bay and Bass Lake. 
Boat cruising and canoe trips arranged. 


North America’s Bestituxne 


HUNTING 
CAMPS 
80% of our 1931 reservations are from former 
guests. Write or wire for full particulars to 


DENIS CHABOT fo00°w. “wasn 


4000 W. Wash- 
neem Bivd., Chicago, Ill., Until May ist. 
A that date, Lake of the Woods 

Camps, Fort Francis, Ontario, Canada. 
Camps Operated by a Sportsman for Sportsmen 
MOOSE BEAR DEER 
BEE SB SBESBEBEEBEE ES SB 





“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 





“The Crossroads 
of a Nation” 


Tue logical meeting place of 


those who appreciate the 
superlative in foods .. . ele- 
gance in accommodations. 


Tue Drake Travel Bureau 
helps relieve you of travel 
detail. Rates begin at $4 per 
day. Permanent Suites at 
Special Discounts. 


THE 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackat 
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TaunDERROLT 


If you’d know the real 

story of shot-shell su- 

periority, take it from 

the professional hunt- 

ing guide...he knows. 
& 


For example... 


Captain Frank Rohl 


Captain Frank Robi, Babylon, Long Island, another 
well-known guide who recommends Ajax Heavies. 
“Resolved,” writes Captain Robl, in referring to a 
recent experience with Ajax Heavies, “I shall not 
use any shells but these hereafter for all my parties,” 


There's a U. S. shot-sheil or cartridge for every shooting purpose... for every shooter's 
pburse...including Ajax Heavies, Climax Heavies, Defiance and Climax shotgun 
loads, U. S. .22 Copperbeads and Copperbead Speedsters, U. S. Improved 
Thirty-Thirties and other big game cartridges, and the famous .22 N. R. A.’ 








HERE great clouds of 

brant and broadbill 
darken the skies or spread in 
immense rafts over vast bodies 
of water...there you’ve got a 
job for a battery...and, inci- 
dentally, for long-range U. S. 
Ajax Heavies...according to 
Captain Frank Rohl of Baby- 
lon, Long Island. 

Captain Rohl likes Ajax 
Heavies...first of all because 
they’ve got the power, the 
wallop, the range you need 
when you gun husky water- 
fowl that swing and rear and 
hurtle by at terrific speed and 
varying distances. 
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perience Ajax Heavies, both 
lacquered and regular water- 
proofed, have performed up 
to standard and without jam- 
ming, even after his shell bag 
had been fished out of five 
feet of water. 

Whether you shoot from a 
battery...from a point...froma 
scooter... from a pass...or mere- 
ly “jump them” from a punt 
or from the marsh...try U. S. 
Ajax Heavies. They not only 
offer you long range but great 
power...clean hits at extreme 
ranges instead of ragged ones. 

Ajax Heavies are quality shells 

from high brass base 





But Captain Rohl 


to top wad. Lac- 


. Self-Cleaning 
likes them too be- Pe TNR quered or regular 
cause battery shoot- PRIMING waterproofing, they 
ing is apt to be wet U.S. Shatisnow have look wellandshoot 
Self-Cleaning prim- 


work... because in 
his particular ex- 





ing—a non-corrosive 
priming similar to 
that used so success- 
fully in U.S. Metal- 
lics to prevent rust- 
ing and pitting. 


well. Made in 12, 
16 and 20 gauges. 








UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
General Selling Agents: 


National Lead Company, Buffalo, Chicago, 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, New 


York; National-Boston Lead Company, Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; 


Merchants Hardware, Limited, Calgary, 


NIT 


Alberta, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


ION 


AJAX HEAVIES - CLIMAX 















«« apith U. S. Climax 
bad a miss ae nt for.” 


e er ’ 
I nev tbat I couldn’t acco 


ee 
GIVE MEA 
COUPLE OF GOOD BOGS AND 
Uw. S. CLIMAX... that’s ali” 


Listen...shooters...here’s your 
shot-shell story in a nutshell 
from Unele Benny Vereen 
of Burgess, South Carolina 


“I like Climax,” says Uncle Benny 
Vereen, veteran guide and crack shot, 
“because Climax has everything I 
want inanall-around shot-shell. And I 
guess that’s reason aplenty for shoot- 
ing it...don’t you think? 

“I’ve tried Climax for range, tried 
them for penetration and tried them 
in a gun I’ve used for pattern for 
years. And they’ve come through... 
measured up every time. 

“But the thing that goes big with 
me is this. In shooting U.S. Climax 
I’ve never had a miss in the field that 
I couldn’t account for. You know 
what I mean...I get the idea that when 
I do miss with Climax it’s up to me.” 

And that, in a very unscientific way, 
says as much for the quality that’s 
packed into U. S. Climax shot-shells 
as a treatise by a ballistics expert. 


See for yourself just why experienced 
shooters the world over choose Cli- 
max in the field, for the traps and for 
Skeet. Try Climax. Smokeless powder. 
10, 12, 16 and 20 gauges. 
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‘THUNDERHEADS 


HE huge, white, stately thunderheads march grandly 
through the sky; 

Here, flat upon the velvet grass, I watch them stalking by. 

Beside me drones the laughing stream—a lilting, wimpling 
burn 

That tumbles through the meadowland with many a crook 
and turn. 

There’s now and then a ripple where the sand shows gold 
below; 

There’s now and then a deeper pool whose occupants I know! 

Anon Ill fish those shadowy deeps, with hook and worm 
and line; 

But watching now the thunderheads, what indolence is 
mine! 


Those thunderheads are castles now; next, snow-capped hills 
they'll be; 

But whatsoever they become they'll be the same to me. 

I watch them, silvered by the sun, in majesty trail by 

Across that blue parading ground that mortals call the sky. 

Let but my eyes come straying down below the cloudland’s 
rim, 

And there are silhouetted trees against the distance dim. 

But all involuntarily my gaze goes drifting back 

To where those massive thunderheads pursue their azure 
track. 


Beside me still the clear brook sings; beneath me is the grass; 
Yet all I know are thunderheads that pass and pass and pass 
Athwart a sky like Italy’s—huge thunderheads that change 
From castle into crag and peak that form an endless range. 
While all of me seems lifted up to drift with them to where 
There is no stream or grass or earth or worriment or care. 

The fish must wait, there in the pools; must wait till soul 

and I 
Have come back from the thunderheads that stalk across 


he sky. 
the sky —Strickland Gillilan. 
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lephants of Kenya Colony 


By 
Chas. “Bud” Cottar, Jr. 


SYSaINETEEN TWENTY-SIX was not a very prom- 

SM ising year in Kenya Colony. Everything was at 
a standstill, and hunters were not coming out on 
expeditions. I had reached the age of twenty- 
the feminine species had always eluded me up to 
that date. But at last I had found the most adorable girl 
in Kenya Colony, and she had consented to go to the altar 
with me, so I decided that I had better 
take her up before she changed her 





were watering near Tsavo, because of drought and drying 
up of less-permanent watering places, so we decided to set 
out early in July. I had to start out alone because Mike 
was suffering from rheumatism, and promised to join me 
two weeks later. 

With six porters, a tracker, gun bearer and a cook, I 
landed in Tsavo one morning before daylight and immedi- 
ately headed up stream to the first place 
where elephant signs were in sufficient 





mind. After two weeks of wedded bliss 
we decided that we ought to have a new 
automobile. I could see but one way 
to get the money quickly, and that was 
to go on an elephant hunt. 

It wasn’t the proper thing to do, to 
leave your seventeen-year-old bride and 
go out hunting the most dangerous game 
in Africa, but Tosca was a good sport. 

“Go ahead,” she said in a cheerful 
mood. “I’m right with you and I hope 
you get the biggest tuskers that have 
ever been shot in Kenya.” 

My brother, Mike, and I each had - 
our yearly license for two, and we de- 
cided upon the country around Tsavo, 
where we expected to find plenty of the 
big pachyderms, which had not been dis- 
turbed by other hunters during the win- 
ter and spring. 

Tsavo is about 200 miles northeast 
from Nairobi, and toward Mombasa, 
the chief seaport of Kenya Colony. It 
is a small station on the Uganda Rail- 
way where trains stop for water. The 
river from which it derives its name 
flows within a quarter of a mile from 
the station. 

The river has its source in the snows 
of Mount Kilimanjaro, Africa’s highest 
mountain, And it winds its way north- 
ward through plains and jungles, until 
it passes under the Tsavo bridge, and 
about 2 miles below empties into the 
Sabiki and thence eastward to the In- 
dian Ocean. 

Here the country is studded with granite mountains and 
covered with cat-claw thorn, wild sisal and mimosa trees. 
Along the banks of the river the country is infested with 
leopards, rhino, water buffalo and the deadly cobra and 
puff adder. , 

Tsavo was made famous by the man-eating lions, which 
played havoc with Asiatic workmen during the construction 
of the Uganda railway some thirty years ago. And as a 
result of their ravages Colonel Patterson, the engineer in 
charge, wrote the book, “Man-Eaters of Tsavo.” 

We had received information in Nairobi that elephants 








A firaffe in his native haunts. 
Photo by Henry Miller News Picture 


Service About 2 o'clock that afternoon we 


evidence to warrant investigation. We 
had left the railroad behind only a short 
distance when we saw footprints of 
elephant, rhino, buffalo, lion and smaller 
game. 

Our trail up the river lay along an 
old disused military road, which the 
English army had built for their cam- 
paign against the Germans, 1914 to 
1918. We were startled frequently by 
the roar of a lion from some near-hy 
thicket, a buffalo breaking cover and 
shaking his big head at us with a venge- 
ance, or a rhino crossing our path. 








HE road had been used for motor 

transport, and I had been over it 
many times while in military service, 
but the river had been in flood many 
times since the war and the bridges had 
all been washed out. Therefore we 
found it necessary to look for suitable 
crossing places, since we had to cross 
no less than three times to reach our 
destination. 

Every mile or so we came across 
soldiers’ graves, marked. with a simple 
nm, "Fes ssc killed in action.” 
Occasionally there was an old machine- 
gun nest overgrown with vines and 
creepers. Even here on the African 
frontier one could see evidence of the 
craftiness and efficiency of the Germans 
in choosing their locations of advantage. 


came across fresh elephant tracks. The 

indication was that they had used this particular place for 
watering for some time, so I decided to make camp % mile 
up the river, and return to the place early the next morning. 
If there was a suitable bull with large tusks, everything 
would be fine. If not, our work would be in vain. , 
In the morning I followed my plan, taking a gun bearer 
and a tracker with me. We found tracks of a single large 
bull and went after him. A mile farther down his tracks 
joined those of a good-sized herd. The footprints showed 
elephants of all sizes, including young. Then I knew that 
I would have to be doubly cautious, because cows with 
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Flashlight of a lioness ready to feed on a zebra she has killed. 


calves are more vicious and quicker to charge than the bulls. 
They had headed east toward a large mountain range, but 
I did not expect them to be far ahead of us. The trailing 
was difficult. The sun came out like a blazing torch and 
travel became more tiresome. The spear-pointed sisal 
and cat-claw thorns didn’t add any to our comfort, but one 
has to expect such when trailing elephants. Several times 
during the day we had gained sufficient ground to hear the 
trees crack and an occasional trumpeting. But we never 
drew close enough to see them, and I was quite wary be- 
cause I was ever mindful that I had a wife waiting for my 
successful return, and I didn’t care to find myself suddenly 
surrounded by this herd of menacing old pachyderms. 


WE COULD see where they had stopped to feed, and hear 
sounds as if they were fighting, but they always man- 
aged to keep just out of our sight. As the day wore on the 
sun blazed hotter and hotter, until I thought it was about 
100 in the shade and no shade to creep into. In fact it was 
so hot that my clothes smelled as if they were burning. 

Even the natives complained of the heat, and I had to keep 
my eyes on them to make them keep the trail. They were 
trying to lose it so I would get discouraged and return to 
camp, but I knew their tricks too well to let them put that 
one over on me. 

We moved along cautiously until we found ourselves in 
the midst of a thicket with several trees scattered about. 
Everything seemed quiet, but the herd must have been listen- 
ing for our approach, because we suddenly found ourselves 
surrounded by the big beasts. A stampede started. There 
was a rumble like low thunder, a trumpeting. Twigs snapped. 
Saplings and brush swayed and went to the ground under 
the weight of the herd. 

My boys crouched and disappeared under clumps of bushes 
like so many black phantoms. I rushed for the nearest tree, 
which was none too sturdy, grabbed for the lower limbs and 
pulled myself up with the speed of an ape, while my rifle 
slipped from my arms and landed at the foot of the 
tree, 

A thousand terrifying thoughts rushed through my brain 
in about two minutes. I had visions of being trampled into 
the dirt of the forest, a big tusk thrust through me. Even 
after I had cleared the ground | realized that any old bull 
or infuriated cow protecting her calf could crash my tree to 


Photo courtesy Louis Landsman from Publishers’ Photo Service 


the ground with one sturdy bump in the twinkling of an eye. 

My nerves had been in bad condition from the year pre 
vious when I[ had a narrow escape. I almost collided with an 
old bull, who could have grabbed me with his trunk or 
jabbed a tusk through me as my hunting companion pulled 
me across a fallen tree just as the old brute lumbered by like 
a steam engine. 

But, fortunately, instead of stopping to do any damage, 
the herd scattered and headed in a northerly direction, and 
I had a chance to regain my composure. I descended from 
my perch, picked up my rifle, called the boys from their hid- 
ing places and we were again on the trail. 

About 4 o’clock the trail led into open plains, and the 
tracks were going eastward towards the mountains, which 
now loomed quite near. The herd seemed quite restless, 
but they had stopped frequently to feed. They pull up the 
wild sisal, from which they extract the juice, and spit out 
the fibre, which the natives often use for making rope. By 
doing this they can remain on the desert for several days 
without water. 

By 5:30 o'clock we again heard the rumbling, 
sounded like distant thunder, coming from a thicket near the 
edge of the plains. After the other experience | surely 
wasn’t going to take a chance on a thicket again, so | waited 
for them to move on to more open ground that | might see 
what I was up against and better calculate our chances. 


which 


EANWHILE it was getting late. Under the equator 

the sun sets at 6 o’clock, and it is dark in a half hour. 
However, they wasted no time in the thicket, but moved on, 
with me and my blacks after them as fast as we could walk. 
It was now or never, as the darkness was setting in, 
and I would not be able to see the sights of my gun much 
longer. 

I decided to cheat them by taking a short cut, and the 
wind was with me. They came out just where I[ had ex 
pected. A large bull was in the lead, followed by a dozen 
cows and calves, and then a few stragglers. I couldn’t see 
an animal worth shooting, but I hadn’t long to wait. 

From the bush came sounds of conflict, and out came a 
dozen bulls, trumpeting, rumbling and fighting each other. 
[ began to wonder if I had better look for a place of safety 
before shooting, when they crossed to an open space and | 
decided I would take a chance and stay on the ground. | 
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picked out the biggest tusker I could see and let him have 
the contents of my double barreled rifle behind the shoulder. 
[ turned to my gun bearer to get my second rifle only to see 
him with the other boys removing themselves from the scene 
as rapidly as possible. 

[ was quite sure that my first two shots were fatal, so 
[ followed them in the disappearing act. There was no wis- 
dom in staying so close when I was sure that my aim was 
correct. Besides, if the herd charged my way there was the 
possibility of having to kill an under-weight or a cow for 
safety, and I would lose my second license. 

In a few minutes the entire herd had scattered to parts 
unknown, and I came back to find the largest pair of tusks 
I had ever taken. When I shouted to the boys that the 
coast was clear, they reappeared as quickly as they had van- 
ished, but a sorry-looking sight—they were scratched and 
torn from head to foot and all out of breath. But they soon 
forgot their wounds, rejoicing with me over the big tusker, 
which must have been the grandfather of them all. 


WE WERE at least seven hours march from my camp and 
had no intentions of making this trip over an un- 
familiar route in the dead of night. We consumed the little 
food and water we had with us, and slept on the hard ground 
under a tree with a camp fire burning close by. The night 
passed with nothing more unusual than a rhino stampeding 
the niggers up a tree. 

We arrived in camp about noon on the following day to 
learn that lions had come into camp during the night and 
created a panic among the blacks left there to guard our 
provisions, 

At first I suspected that the boys had invented the tale, 
because they are afraid when left alone in a new place, but 
upon investigation I found the pug marks of lions at both 
entrances to our camp. 

We were encamped on a high rock ledge, with the river 
in front and a rock wall to our backs. Each entrance was 
only about 5 yards wide and we kept a fire burning at both, 
thinking that would keep us safe from night prowlers. 

The following night we piled our camp fires high with 
brush and wood before turning in. I didn’t care to run any 
risk with Tsavo lions, because I knew they were not well 
fed. Some of the game in that vicinity is too large for 
them to kill, and the smaller game is too fleet and crafty. 


LM 


Under such conditions they are more likely to attack a man, 
unprovoked. If the lion once becomes a man-eater he will 
soon teach that awful game to others, and I had vivid recol- 
lections of Colonel Patterson’s experiences with man-eaters 
as I lay down for my night’s rest. 

With the camp fires burning brightly, the river below and 
the rock wall behind me, I expected to rest peacefully and 
undisturbed that night. But about midnight I was awakened 
by a most unearthly yell from the porters who were lying 
some yards from me. I was on my feet in an instant with 
my rifle in my hand. Against the faint glow of the dying 
camp fire I could see a lioness as the boys came bounding 
toward me. She looked as though she had just crossed over 
the low-burning embers and was about ready to make an 
invasion when [| let her have the contents of my rifle. 

She was near the.edge of the rock wall along the river. 
The light was too faint and I was scarcely awake, so my 
shot was not fatal, though it hit her. She turned and evi- 
dently intended to leap over the camp fire and escape, but 
she was too near the edge of the wall and fell off, and we 
heard a splash as she hit the river below. 

The nigger I had left to guard the entrance and keep up 
the camp fire said she had leaped down from the wall above, 
but | knew this was quite improbable since the wall was over 
18 feet in height. It was very evident that he had fallen 
asleep, and when the fire died down the lioness ventured 
through between the fire and the back wall. 

You can be assured that the other nigger I put on guard 
kept the camp fires blazing high until daylight, and I'll bet 
he kept his eyes wide open every minute of his watch. 


‘THE following night we heard lions on the rock wall above 

us, but | knew they could not reach us from there. | 
would have killed a buffalo to bait them and would have des- 
troyed them, but it required too much time and effort. Be- 
sides, | was out for elephants and if I did much shooting | 
would frighten all the elephants away if there were any more 
in that vicinity. 

The following two days I remained in camp while all the 
boys except my cook went out to bring in the ivory. They 
turned up on the evening of the second day, two boys to 
each tusk, and two each for relay. They were completely 
tired out, so I gave them a day’s rest before we starte:| 
back for Tsavo. (To be continued) 








Hungry lions make quick work of their meal when fresh meat is on the menu 
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Y GOD, a rattler has struck me! What in the 
name of Heaven must I do? I must do something 
quickly, but what?” This is the first thought of 
Mi the average man when such a calamity befalls. It 
is to aid such a victim and prevent his panic (which does 
him only harm) that this article is written. 

Every nature-lover, sportsman or child that loves the 
woods stands the chance of having this accident overtake 
him, and at the most unexpected moment. Let us prepare 
our questions now, sanely, and 





A California ‘‘faded’’ rattlesnake photographed in a studio 





All photographs by Howard K. Gloyd 








all else has been the best means of protecting sportsmen 
from poisonous snakes and educating them to know the 
poisonous from the non-poisonous. 

Of intense interest to me, then, were the experiments 
being conducted when I was transferred to the San Antonio 
district. I have followed carefully their work, had access 
to all records, have watched the treatment of numerous 
cases at the Robt. B. Green Hospital—the large charity hos 
pital where the ideas gained from their experiments were 

put to use—and have ana 





answer them in the light of sci- 
entific knowledge, much of it re- 
cent, at our command. Let us 
keep this knowledge safely in 
our possession, act sanely when 
we, our child or our camping 
companion is bitten, and maybe 
save a life that might have been 
sacrificed if we had been unpre- 
pared. 

1. What must I do first? 
What chance is there that I am 
fatally injured? 3. How long 
before I will be dangerously ill, 
and if I recover, how long will 
[ be in a hospital? 4. Will 1 
or 2 ampules of antivenin save 
my life? 5. Does my doctor 
know the latest and best treat- 
ments necessary to save my life? 

The answers given here to 
these questions are compiled 
after careful study of the rec- 
ords of the 106 cases treated at 
the Robt. B. Green Hospital in 
San Antonio since 1917, and also 
of the records of the 150 experi- 
ments on dogs conducted at Dr. 
Rhea’s Veterinary Hospital in 
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fame 








A Texas diamond rattlesnake 


I only know thee humble, bold, 
Haughty, with miseries untold, 

And the old curse that left thee cold, 
And drove thee ever to the sun 

On blistering rocks . . . . . Thou whose 


Searchest the grass with tongue of flame, 
Making all creatures seem thy game, 
When the whole woods before thee run, 
Asked but—when all is said and done— 
To lie, untrodden, in the sun. 


lyzed the 106 charts or records 
kept of these cases by the hos- 
pital. Some of these charts make 
fascinating reading. One I re- 
call had as many as thirty pages 
of progress notes on a desperate 
case, a thrilling word picture of 
a battle that was finally won. 
Frequently there was a notation 
of what was expected, followed 
by a record of results obtained; 
there was the record of a weak 
and failing pulse that revived 
with a blood transfusion or salt 
solution in the vein. In one in- 
stance a patient was kept alive 
by artificial respiration for one 
hour, and, though this case 
ended fatally, we have an indica- 
tion of what can be done in ex- 
treme cases, for while there is 
life there is hope. One man who 
was pulseless was saved. 


HE records of this work 
will appear in due time in 
scientific journals, but these 
doctors, knowing the lack of ac- 
curate information possessed by 


—Bret Harte 








San Antonio by Dr. Dudley 
Jackson and Col. M. L. Crim- 
mins and only finished within the last year. First, let me 
explain that the district around San Antonio seems to be 
especially cursed with the Texas diamond-back rattler; at 
least more reports come from here of their bites than from 
any other area of like size in the United States. It was to 
combat thé persistent loss of life from these reptiles that Dr. 
Jackson and Col. Crimmins entered into a series of ex- 
periments which have upset the old ideas of the treatment of 
snake bite and have lessened the mortality from an average 
of 15 per cent to 2% per cent. 

For twenty-five years I have been interested in the study 
of reptiles, and as editor of “Snake Lore” for OutTpoor 
Lire have kept up an extensive correspondence through a 
period of nine years with sportsmen throughout the country 
on all that has to do with snakes. Of greater interest than 





the average layman, as well as 
the doctor, have consented that | 
publish some of the practical information obtained by them. 
Let us take our questions: 1. What must I do first? 
Tie a necktie or- handkerchief a few inches above the 
wound, not tightly. Be sure you can slip your finger easily 
between the arm or leg and the bandage. Take a sharp knife 
and cut through the skin, connecting the two fang marks. 
Now cut again, across the middle of the first cut and per- 
pendicular to it. Anything that will produce suction is next 
applied to the cuts. Do not be afraid to suck it with your 
mouth. Even an ulcerated tooth has been found to hold no 
danger as the only result of contact with venom is a smart- 
ing of the ulcer. Col. Crimmins once accidentally swallowed 
the venom taken from a number of rattlesnakes with no 
bad results. 
Keep up this mouth suction at intervals, or, better still, 
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use the first-aid kit manufactured by Flack 
& Company of San Antonio, if you have 
one, till you can receive more careful treat- 
ment. The sooner after the bite that suction 
is applied, the greater the concentration of 
venom extracted, and the less the amount of 
fluid necessary to extract.to obtain relief. If you are a num- 
ber of hours away from a physician and the swelling spreads 
up the arm or leg, the tourniquet or bandage may be moved 
higher (remember it should never be tight enough to stop 
the circulation, as venom is absorbed by lymph and not in 
the blood) and additional crosscuts made over the area of 
the greatest swelling and suction applied there. In cutting, 
be careful to avoid such veins as can be seen as the escape 
of excessive blood from a vein makes it necessary to plug 
the wound with cotton and make a new incision nearby. 
When this is done, you have done about all the first-aid 
treatment possible or necessary. Avoid excitement and over- 
exertion. Several hours of time seldom make a great dif- 
ference. Suction around the injured area, and drawing off 
the toxic serum is the only necessary first aid. 
Whisky is unnecessary. Its value is often questioned. 
2. What chance is there that I am fatally injured ? 


You have 85 per cent chances of recovery with no 


treatment or with the old-fashioned methods of kero- = 
sene or potassium permanganate. If treated with 
antivenin alone you have 14;%%5 per cent chances 
to die. If bitten in a vein, or 
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liar susceptibilty to rattle- 
snake venom, death will come 
rapidly and no treatment can 
save you. However, if you 
apply suction as a first aid, 
and secure the services of a 
physician who will give you 
active suction treatment com- 
bined, if necessary, with blood 
transfusions, intravenous glu- 
cose solutions, large doses of 
antivenin, colonic irrigations, 
and stimulants if needed, 
your chances of death are 
only 2% per cent. 

3. How long before I will 
be dangerously ill, and if I 
recover, how long will I be 
in the hospital ? 

The danger of a serious 
hite is seldom realized before 
fourteen to twenty-four 
hours after the bite. About 
thirty-six hours is the usual time that intervenes before death. 

If treated promptly and thoroughly in the Robt. B. Green 
Hospital routine, you will be out of the hospital in a week. 
There will be no sloughing of tissue around the area of the 
bite. In treatment with potassium permanganate or with any 
other method, the venom that stays in the tissues may digest 























Black-diamond 
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snake, Crotalus 
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photographed 
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the skin or muscle and a long stay will probably be 
required, with probably skin grafts or even ampu- 
tations in some cases. 
4. Will 1 or 2 ampules of antivenin save my life? 
Most assuredly not. One ampule of antivenin 
will neutralize 35 to 50 
milligrams of venom when 
mixed in a glass tube. It will 
neutralize only about 10 mil- 
geo ge ligrams when injected after 
the snake the bite. The average amount 
ateap of venom injected by the 
Texas diamond-back rattler 
is 250 milligrams. We have 
seen as high as 600 milli- 
grams injected in a _ bite. 
There have been given at the 
s Robt. B. Green Hospital as 
high as 6, 9, and even 12 
ampules in serious cases with- 
out any great change in the 
patient. The wide publicity 
given to antivenin has caused 
it to be hailed both in the lay 
press and in pseudo-scientific 
publications as the great 
cure-all for poisonous snake 
bites when in fact there is 
very little to be gained from 
its administration in the doses 
formerly recommended. 
Those doctors who understand its true value have hesi- 
tated to speak out because they hope that with progress it 
can be made a valuable drug. Every few months, or oftener 
during the snake season, there is a report of a death from 
snake bite, in the San Antonio area. Upon writing to the 
doctor in charge of these cases, they receive the same reply 
so often it has become monotonous: “The child didn’t seem 
to be seriously ill. I saw him soon after the bite and admin- 
istered antivenin (meaning 1 ampule). But the next day he 
grew rapidly worse. I even gave a second ampule of anti- 
venin but nothing could save him.” Another life sacrificed 
to overconfidence in serum. 


Left—W. A. 
Bevan, of 
Outdoor 
Life’s editori- 
al staff, with 











N 1928 Dr. Jackson and Col. Crimmins visited the labora- 

tories of H. K. Mulford & Co., at Glenolden, Pa. There 
they repeated some of their experiments on dogs under the 
eyes of the laboratory workers. Their records are there, 
written day by day giving progress of the work. But one 
dog was saved when treated by antivenin alone. Not a dog 
was lost when treated by suction. Yet no mention is made, 


or was ever made, of this work in their “Journal of the- 


Antivenin Institute” which finds its way to the desk of most 
doctors of repute as well as men of importance 
in other lines throughout the United States 
and which contains flowery reports of the 
efficacy of antivenin, but scarcely a word as to 
the efficiency of the more simple and rational 
surgical and suction (Continued on page 47) 
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H. O. Preston “tied” into a good one 


NCE a fellow has taken a 
f steelhead trout of fair size 
a A on a fly, he can no longer 
6 keep his mind on his busi 
ness when the early fall run of these 
hard-fighting fish are expected to 
enter the coast streams from the 
ocean. There is something about the 
slam-bang fighting methods of His 
Majesty, the steelhead, that makes a 
man forget everything else when the 
time draws near to begin preparing 
for his annual big trip. Of course, 
we are interested in the non-migra- 
tory rainbows that may be taken in 
our mountain streams, and in the 
black bass and striped bass of our 
lowland waters and we spend considerable time in pursuit of 
those excellent game fish, but the steelhead is the fish of 
which we dream both day and night. 

Usually the run starts in the Klamath River in July, 
though at that time the fishing is patchy and the fish are not 
large. That early in the season it is a case of maybe you 
get ‘em and maybe you don’t, but along in September the 
schools of larger trout, from 5 to 10 pounds or more, begin 
coming in from the sea regularly and the off days are not 
frequent, so we get ready to start north on a minute’s notice. 
The big trunk that rides on the rear is packed, the rods are 
in their cases, fly boxes, leaders, waders, etc., are stacked in 
a corner near the old buzz wagon, and we are ready to pile 
in for the overnight drive that will take us to the Klamath. 

The days pass with frequent reports of fish being taken 
by a few anglers, then comes a telegram that tells us every- 
body is getting fish, and that night, along about 7 o’clock, 
the missus and I roll aboard the ferry that takes us from 
San Francisco to Sausalito, where the Redwood highway be- 
gins. Heading north as fast as the old car and the cops 
will let us travel, and stopping only long enough to take 
on gas and grub, the first streak of light in the eastern sky 
finds us in the magnificent redwood forests, where the road 
appeared in the distance as too narrow for the car because 
everything seemed small beneath the massive, towering trees 
that lined the highway. Before sunrise we reached Fortuna. 


Holding his head up while work- 
ing toward shore 


hy Steelhead 


Anglers 
et [hat Way 


By J. P. Cuenin 


275 miles from San Francisco, and stopped long enough to 
note that it would be useless to try the Eel River for steel 
head because the sky was clear and there was no ripple on 
the water; then onward through Eureka and Orrick, ove: 
fine highway through miles of redwoods, to Klamath Glen, 
3 miles upstream from the bridge, where we learned that 
many fish had been taken during the early morning. 
A cabin is secured, the car unloaded, a visit is paid to 
friends who had been on the ground for a week or more, 
then a nap to catch up on the sleep lost 
during the night, and we are ready to 
go afishin’ when the sun begins to 
lower behind the mountains. 

The water was a little high and roiled 
when we reached the boat landing. We 
stowed our outfits and started up stream 
toward the Blake riffle, one of the first 
in the river above tide water. Keeping 
close to shore to avoid the strong cu 
rent, we soon rounded the bend and saw 
many spinner casters at work both from 
the bank and from boats anchored below 
the riffle, and judging from the shouts of 
encouragement we heard directed to 
the anglers who were “tied into” fish, it 
was plain that the water was not too 
roiled for the fish to see and take spin 
ners, and we hoped that some of the 
rather large and gaudy flies I had tied 

might interest the steelhead. A_ 10- 
minute pull brought us to the foot of 
the riffle, then a slanting dart across 
the fast water put us on the south shore 
where we had a clear field to try our new steelhead crea 
tions. The missus decided the water was a little too high 
for her to wade within casting distance of the good water, 
so she remained in the boat while I hiked a short distance up 
the gravel bar to the head of the riffle and then gingerly be- 
gan picking my way out from shore over the slippery, 
boulder-strewn bottom. 


HE fly I had bent to the leader was one tiat had 

been very successful the year before. It had an 
orange tail, thick silver tinsel body, orange hackle, 
mallard wings and jungle-cock shoulders and had been given 
the name of Cuenin’s Advice. Repeated casting for perhaps 
a half hour brought. no results, so I decided that the water 
was not clear enough for that fly and chose a No. 6 Nellie 
Cuenin, named after the missus because after a diligent 
search she dug up the black ostrich feather which is used in 
its make-up. 

This one has an orange tail, thick, silver-tinsel body, 
orange hackles, eight to ten barbs from an ostrich plume 
and small white feather ears. The ostrich whiskers are 
tied at the head of the fly and slant backward to a point 
about 4% inch beyond the end of the tail. The idea behind 
this fly was to get something a fish could see in roiled water, 
so it was therefore necessary to get contrasting colors, con- 
siderable glitter and plenty of action. In my opinion orange 
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stands out more clearly in the 
water than red, and the ostrich 
streamers wriggle like something 
alive when worked in the water. 

With the Nellie Cuenin fly at- 
tached I started casting at the 
head of the riffle, and knowing the 
fish to be lying close to the rocks 
on the bottom, I cast straight 
across the current so the fly would 
sink well as it drifted downstream. 
On each cast when the line was 
quartering downstream, I would 
work the fly by drawing in the 
line a few inches and then re- 
leasing it.. Repeating this move- 
ment caused the hackles and 
ostrich streamers to open and 
close. On the fifth cast a steel- 
head struck with the usual heavy 
smash, and instantly shot out of 
the water and freed himself. He 
was a small one, probably about 
3 pounds. Moving downstream 
5 or 6 feet after each series of a half dozen casts, I had 
moved about 25 feet when another fish struck. Though a 
mere “half-pounder” of about 1% pounds, he fought vali- 
antly and jumped repeatedly before he was finally beached 
on the gravel. 

[ must digress a moment to explain an odd thing about 
these “half-pounders” of the Klamath and Eel Rivers. 
\ll small steelhead are known to the regulars as “half- 
pounders.” Just when a fish ceases to be a “half-pounder” 
and becomes a steelhead has not been determined to my satis- 
faction. As a general rule there are runs of fish that will 
average about 12 to 14 inches in length and they weigh a 
little more than % pound, hence the name, but on one oc- 
casion when I was fishing the Eel I landed three that 
weighed 14%, 1% and 2 pounds respectively. An angler who 
had arrived soon after my last fish was landed asked if they 
were rising, and I replied that I had taken three. He 
examined the fish and remarked. “They are three nice ‘half- 
pounders.’ ” 


FTER landing the “half-pounder” I retied the fly on the 
é leader, entered the water and began again to try for a 
bigger and better fish, for I was greatly encouraged by the 
two strikes. I had made probably twenty fruitless, or rather 
fishless or strikeless, casts when I felt one of those un- 
mistakably heavy smashes that comes only from a big one. 
This fish hit and ran without a leap, which is frequently the 
case with the heavier fish. And how he did run! Slanting 
downstream and across, he tore off from the reel all of the 
30 yards of fly line and about half the backing in the first 
mad rush. Wheeling quickly upstream and paralleling the 
opposite shore, he ran through the riffle to the more quiet 
water above, then turned and started down with the racing 
current on a wild dash that took out line at such a rate I 
feared he would reach the end of my 130 yards of line. 
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Indian cabins along the lower Klamath 
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We roped and pushed the boat over the riffles where the water was only ankle deep and the 
bottom stony enough to make the going hard 


Grasping the line I applied all the pressure I thought the 
leader would stand, and this action stopped the rush and 
brought Mr. Steelhead into the air with a head-shaking leap. 
For a few minutes the fish made numerous short runs back 
and forth across the river without coming upstream, so 
[ began carefully picking my way downstream to regain 
some line. Walking on the slippery bottom with the strong 
current pushing was likely to give me a wetting if my foot 
slipped, but I regained considerable line, enough to give me 
control if the fish started on another downstream run. His 
next move, however, was back up through the fast water 
of the riffle, and this ended in a spectacular leap, which was 
repeated a moment later as the fish headed for the farther 
shore in a rush that carried him into the shallows where 
he thrashed about for a few seconds and then went on a 
downstream run that seemed to me to be rather less rapid 
than his other dashes for liberty. He was tiring now, and 
while he continued to run upstream, downstream and across, 
and occasionally to break water, he no longer jumped and 
the line he took out amounted to very little. A few more 
25 to 50-foot runs and he began to swing back and forth 
in the current, so | gradually worked down toward him, reel- 
ing as I went. At this point, while holding the fish up to- 
ward the surface with a short line, my wife took my picture. 


ORKING in toward shore carefully, yet with as much 
speed as the slippery bottom would permit—for steel- 
heads recover quickly when allowed to rest too long—I 
gradually shortened the slow turns of the fish, slid 
him into shallow water and up on the gravel. He 
weighed a trifle under 7 pounds, which is not large for 
a steelhead, but about the size that puts up an excellent 
argument on my pet 534-ounce, tournament, distance fly rod. 
As some of our friends were leaving for Eureka that 
evening to get an early start for home from that city the 
next morning, we called it a day and 
headed for the Glen to send our fish 
down to San Francisco with one of the 
boys. Passing the line of fishermen 
casting spinners from shore with their 
black-bass casting rods, brought to 
mind the late Dr. Henshall’s “inch for 
inch and pound for pound” statement 
about the black bass and I wondered if 
the good doctor had ever taken a steel- 
head trout. It seems to me that if he 
had hooked some of the big trout he 
might have changed his remarks slight- 
ly. I do not wish to disparage the 
black bass for he is a wonderful fish 
in every way, but I doubt very much if 
“inch for inch and pound for pound” 
he is the equal of the steelhead as a 
fighter. On many occasions I have had 
5 to 8-pound steelhead take out more 
than 100 yards of line, and it is seldom 
that 75 yards is enough backing to 
prevent one (Continued on page 42) 
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An ardent recruit falls in line 


Behold, the P opgun Crusaders! 


By Harry McGuire 


‘ER dinner tables, in editorial sanctums when 
material is scarce, and wherever the good unoc- 
cupied club ladies gather to sip tea and reform 

— the world, the subject of antifirearms legislation 
keeps popping up. It has been estimated that nine out of 
ten of the people back of these inane move- 
ments for curbing crime are the same type 
of “reformers” to whom legislating about 
other people’s habits is the chief business 
of life. Most of them are women; most of 
them are unoccupied women; and most of 
them are unoccupied women who have dig- 
nified their status by organizing into some 
kind of a Friday Morning Club, Snoop 
Society or Social Service Sorority. To ask 
you to wade through the mass of stupid 
propaganda emanating from these popgun 
crusaders would be an imposition on you— 
for heaven knows the sportsman sees more 
than enough of this sort of guff in the daily 
papers. But I would like to present a few 
of the more typical outbursts. 

A bill presented to the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation for Criminal Justice provides that 
every purchaser of a “pistol, revolver, 
bowie knife, dirk, blackjack, knuckles or 
other dangerous weapon” will have to be 
finger-printed, photographed and provide 
a $1,000 bond to cover any injury to the 
harmless public. The proposed bill does not 
exclude hunters. They would be required 
to post bond and submit to finger printing. 

Leona Marie Esch, the nice lady who is 
secretary of the association, explained very 
neatly why she thinks it necessary that 
the 6,000,000 hunters of these United 
/States should be required to post bonds 
and be finger-printed. “When a man buys 
a shotgun you can’t tell whether he is 
going to hunt wild animals or rival bootleggers,” is the way 
she summed up her carefully considered theory on the ques- 
tion. And a New York state newspaper, editorially approv- 
ing the above plan, comments epigrammatically, “Letting 
individuals run around armed, in our modern civilization, 
is too big a social risk. Society has a right to defend itself.” 


’ 


John Eakin, arrested at Hud- 
son, Ohio, for carrying gun with 
which to start a football game 


Letting children out of their houses, letting them cross 

streets, is also a great social risk. But we take that risk 

because it is not possible to eradicate all elements which 

sometimes endanger life without destroying everything that 

makes life worth while. A man sentenced to life imprison- 
ment is in less danger of being run over 
by an automobile than your child who 
went to school today; but do we, for that 
reason, believe that everyone should spend 
his life in a cell? 


E DON’T, but it is not impossible 

that some association of meddlers 
will shortly impose such a belief on us. 
Such incidents as the following, reported 
in a Hudson, Ohio, paper, reveal the piti- 
ful state of individual freedom in this land 
of liberty: 

John Eakin, president of the senior class 
of Western Reserve Academy at Hudson, will 
be arraigned in Hudson Police Court tonight 
on a charge of carrying concealed weapons 
He was arrested Saturday while on the way 
to the school football field, where he was to 
act as starter for the annual soph-frosh bag 
rush, A shot from the gun was to be the 
official starting signal. 

According to Hudson police, the gun was 
not an ordinary starter’s pistol, but a regu- 
lation .22-caliber revolver, loaded with bul- 
lets. Eakin insisted the gun was filled with 
blank cartridges and was to be used only to 
start the class fracas. 

‘If we were a nation of serfs or peons 
the limitation of our freedom in such mat- 
ters might be justifiable. Some months 
ago I noted, for example, that the Presi- 
dent of Mexico planned to take pistols 
away from Mexico’s entire civilian popu- 
lation. He was taking steps to withdraw 
all civilian permits and to eradicate totally the owning of 
pistols by the citizens of his good land.* Such an action is 


*Author’s note: The following paragraph, printed in Time of Nov. 
17, 1930, would seem to indicate that even Mexicans do not relinquish their 
arms with utter pacifism—Beset by 100 townsmen in Tepic, Mexico, when 
he ordered them to surrender their arms, Commandant Nicholas Bernal 
staged a one-man battle lasting 29 hours last week, wounded 30 of his 
assailants, was killed by a bomb 
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understandable in a country like Mexico, which is peri- 
odically subject to revolutions, and where any government 
which is to stay in power must keep its position by force, 
and by disarming everyone who is not connected with the 
government. Such governments are usually dictatorships 
in fact if not in name—or at best they are oligarchies. The 
nation is ruled by that clique of men which has the strongest 
arm. And one way of keeping your own clique on top is 
to make it a prison offense for anyone not connected with 
your clique to 
own a gun. If 
America had 
been a nation of 
serfs or peons, 
George III’s oli- 
garchy would 
never have been 
dispossessed in 
the War of the 
Revolution. If 
George III had 
been able to see 
into the future, 
he might have 
taken a leaf 
from the book 
of the President 
of Mexico or 
from the min- 
utes of the Fri- 
day Morning 
Club. He might 
have seen that 
if he could im- 
prison an Amer- 
ican colonist for 
the offense of 
owning arms, American colon- 
ists would not be able to throw 
off his yoke. The framers of 
our Constitution, however, who 
had fought George III and 
won their independence with 
arms, saw clearly that the com- 
mon people, the citizens, must 
be allowed to keep arms if 
their government is to be kept 
democratic. Hence the provi- 
sion, “the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed.” 


PE Ak QUICK TONY! 2% 
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HE sane attitude that pis- 

tols don’t make criminals, 
but that criminals will always 
find some means for commit- 
ting violence, is too often lost 
sight of in the haze of right- 
edus horror arising from the 
camps of self-constituted re- 
formers. The IJndianapolis 
News is even led by the sen- 
timental idealists to make the 
ridiculous statement, anent a 
proposed antipistol law, “It 
would be impossible for a per- 
son with a police record of 
crime to buy a pistol, or have 
one in his possession or control.” That “impossibility” of 
a criminal having a gun just because they were banned by 
law is typical of the extent to which the idealists strain the 
ordinary man’s credulity. No man of sense supposes that 
antipistol laws will deprive the real criminal of his weapons, 
any more than legal prohibition of liquor has in effect rid 
the nation of it. The bootlegging of pistols would not be 
near as difficult as the bootlegging of liquor. Only the law- 
abiding citizen would be disarmed: and it is more than 
likely that many citizens would rebel against a law which 
Was in practice an aid to the thug and holdup, and violate 
the law with the same clear conscience with which millions 
of Americans now violate the prohibition laws. 








Anyone in the least acquainted with firearms knows that 
effective holdup weapons can be made by a fair mechanic 
with a few tools in his basement. The under-ground traf- 
fic in such nefarious guns would be immense if pistols were 
made illegal. Unfortunately most of the popgun crusaders 
don’t know a pistol from a lip stick, and neither do a good 
many of the newspaper editors who are taken in by their 
piffle. If they did they would realize the genuine impos- 
sibility of keeping firearms out of the hands of criminals 
who really want 
them. The fol- 
lowing story of 
the conversion 
of a newspaper 
editor is inter- 
esting in this 
regard. 

“A man walked 
into the office of 
the editor of The 
Post the other 
day and present- 
ed a pistol at the 
editor’s head,” 
says an editorial 
in the Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, Post 
of May 16, 1930. 
“Fortunately for 
the editor the 
pistol wasn't 
loaded and the 
person behind it 
was neither a 
hold-up man nor 
an indignant sub- 
scriber. He was 





Hard boiled yegg: ‘‘Them anti-gun laws make soft pickin’ "iad . 
as é ; ee ae Earl Naramore, 


Bridgeport manu- 
facturer and small arms ex- 
pert. ... The pistol which Mr. 
Naramore carried was a peculiar 
looking affair but examination of 
it showed that it was perfectly 
capable of firing a bullet with 
destructive effect. It was a 
‘home brewed’ pistol which Mr. 
Naramore had constructed in the 
cellar of his home with materials 
available in the rubbish pile or 
work bench of the average home. 
He made it with the expenditure 
of not more than a few hours’ 
time and demonstrated to the 
editor’s satisfaction that what he 
had done, others could do. 

“The editor in an unguarded 
moment had» written that pro- 
hibitive laws governing pistols 
could be more readily enforced 
than other prohibitive laws be- 








was an elaborate process which 
could not be duplicated in every- 
body’s cellar. Mr. Naramore 
disproved this statement and the 
editor hereby retracts it. Pistols 
can be made at home. 

“The incident taught the edi- 
tor a lesson: that a man is on 


For the sportsman nothing is overlooked but his = ae . 
Risch enatideate the safest ground when he is 


sticking to his principles. The 
Post editor has generally main- 
tained the principle that in seeking to remedy an abuse, the law 
should confine itself to that abuse and not, by the issuance of a 
general prohibition, forbid the exercise of rights and privileges 
which could not be construed as constituting an abuse... . 

“Mr. Naramore demonstrated that pistol prohibition would 
only disarm the honest citizens while leaving the crooks free 
either to obtain pistols by surreptitious methods or by manu- 
facturing them in their own cellars. Like other prohibitions, this 
one would defeat its own purpose.” 

That editor is honest, and he has common sense; so has 
a Brooklyn Grand Jury which some time ago recommended 
to a Brooklyn court that the Sullivan law be repealed, on 
the grounds that the law has been a breeder of crime against 
law-abiding citizens, and has, (Continued on page 55) 


cause the manufacture of pistols . 
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Above—The author resting on the banks of a lake. Inset—a team of O’Kanagan Labradors. 


Photos by the author 


FTER a lifetime’s experience with dogs of every 

description, and of every breed, I have no hesita- 

tion in placing the Labrador Retriever first and 

foremost as the best all-round gun dog of the 
present day. 

[ wish to emphasize the word “all-round,” as it is here 
that the Labrador’s chief claim to my assertion lies; for this 
breed is equally good at both land and water work, and, if 
so desired, can be broken to hunt and find, as well as retrieve. 

Although used in the Old Country almost solely as a 
straight retriever, there is no better dog at the usual spaniel 
work than the Labrador. 

The Labrador is, or ought to be, built for real hard work. 
He has plenty of bone in his legs, body deep in girth and well 
ribbed up, strong in loins and quarters. His jet-black coat 
of short, smooth, wiry hair, with a close and firm under 











A bunch of typical Labradors 


Left—a mixed 
bag. Circle—a 
food delivery 


coat, makes him almost im- 
pervious to the discom- 
forts of cold water. Good 
looks and usefulness are 
combined in his make-up. 
He is a tireless and a joy- 
ous worker under all and 
every condition. No matter 
how dense the cover or 
how cold the water he has 
to do his retrieving in, the 
Labrador will stand up to 
it. The harder the work, 
the better he likes it, and 
he will keep on at his job 
long after most other dogs are ready to call it a day. Unlike 
some retrievers, the Labrador almost always has 
a very tender mouth, is very quick in all his actions, 
and is possessed of one of the great essentials in a 
bird dog—a splendid nose. As a straight retrievet 
he stands preeminent. This is proved by 
many years of field trials in the Old 
Country. I may quote the figures for 
the year 1928. In this year thirty-one 
trials were held and 600 dogs competed. 
The Labrador won forty-three firsts and 
thirty-five seconds. The Golden Re 
trievers won seven firsts and eight sec- 
onds. Flat Coats won two firsts and 

three seconds. 
In other years pretty much the same 
proportion of prizes have been won by 
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Cold work at the edge of ice 
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the Labrador. Over and above his prowess in the field, the 
Labrador makes an exceptionally nice house dog. Always 
gentle and obedient, clean to look at, particularly good 
tempered and fond of children, and just brim full of life 
and energy. 

It will be impossible for me to enumerate the thousands 
of recollections which crowd my memory when I start to 
think of shooting trips in many lands with my gun and 
dogs. I desire to tell Ourpoor Lire readers of some of 
these, but it is hard to know just where to begin. I may, 
however, tell of a few happenings of recent years, for it is 
only during these years that I have come to use the Labra- 
dor to the exclusion of many good and faithful friends of 
days gone by; days when I kept nothing but the better-known 
breeds—setters, pointers, springers, curly coats, etc. 


T WAS, I think, the first shooting trip my friends and I 
made, after I had got my first Labrador—a bitch imported 
from Scotland. Naturally I was anxious to see just 
what she could do and how she compared with 
the dogs of my friends. There were five of us 


more unknown parts of the country. Game was 
plentiful—blue and _ ruffed grouse, prairie 
chicken, and countless wild fowl, the lat- 
ter being the main object of the hunt. It 
was a fine test for our dogs, which con- 
sisted of a brace of springers, an Irish 
water spaniel, my Labrador, and a Chesa- 
peake. All dogs were well broken, and 
typical of their breeds. There was work 
to do, and plenty of it on both land and 
water, and sport was excellent. My Lab- 
rador, although not a field trial winner, 
had been very carefully trained, and did 





After the morning flight. The author's favorite picture 


Right—Retriev-* 
; r 4 > idav i » of the ing longtails 
in the party. We spent our holiday in one of the 36, So’ 
and mallards 


Typical game country 
abounding in pheasants, 
prairie chickens, Hungarians, 
blue grouse, ducks and geese 





Left—A perfect specimen of 
the present day Labrador. 

Note his trim appearance and 
his powerful but graceful lines 


all her work in great style. But it was in grit and stamina 
that she more than held her own. At the end of a week’s 
shooting, she was fresher and keener than any of the others, 
and I was proud of her. One of the party, who had never 
seen a Labrador before, was so taken with her that he offered 
me $300 for her and doubtless, if I had wanted to sell, would 
have given more. She was worth it. 

I remember one evening we were flight shooting. We had 
had a long day of it—hard work for both man and dog. | 
waded out and took my stand in a bed of rushes where the 
water was some 18 inches in depth. I left my dog standing 
on a sam bar some 20 yards nearer shore. Mallards were 
coming over, and we had dropped a half dozen birds. Dark- 
ness was coming on so we decided to call it a day and gather 
up our duck the following morning. On turning around, 
whom should I see but my Labrador, standing up to her neck 
in water. Just how long she had been beside me, I do not 
know, but it goes to show just what a wonderfully keen and 
hardy breed this is. She had seen (Continued on page 72) 
























A youthful admirer of the Labs 
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ld-time R ifles—the Sharps 


By C. S. Landis 


Photos by Paul B. Jenkins 


i! LD Pete Saxton and Bill Baxter were cutting 
nel: steaks off a_ buffalo cow. Pete had finished 
Ste dressing the meat he desired, and so, while Bill 
—~ was cutting out the tongue, Pete carefully 
sharpened the edge of his skinning knife. 

“Been shootin’ buffaler a good many years, haven't yeh, 
Bill?” said Pete. 

“Nigh onto ten!” said Bill. “And I still use the same 
old .45-100-500 Sharps buffaler rifle. She’s upset a passel 
‘er meat in her time.” 

“Don’t know too much about Sharps rifles, do you, 
Pete?” 

“Not ’er great deal,” said Pete. “I been savin’ my 
thoughts until I get old won’t be cracked in 
the head—like some hide hunters I cu’d mention,” re- 
plied Pete, “but I listens well!” 


so's | 


Another .45 caliber charge consisted of a 2,‘s-inch 
case loaded with a 550-grain bullet in front of 100 grain 
of coarse black powder and the bullet was 143 inches 
long. This was a Sharps Straight load also, and was one 
of the pair used when someone meant business and 
wanted the maximum amount of penetration on fles! 
and bone. Obviously, it had a slightly higher trajectory 
than the 500-grain charge. 

They had a pair of lighter .45 caliber loads for the rifle 
crank who was just a bit more moderate in his demands and 
wanted a lighter rifle or one of less recoil and easie: 
carrying qualities. One of these cartridges was a straight 
taper case, 25 inches long, which was loaded with 70 grains 
of black powder and a 420-grain, flat-nose, patched bullet. 
The other contained a 400-grain naked bullet in the same 
shell and in front of the same 
powder charge. Either did the 





Bill, having laid out, by this 


work and was much the same 





time, the buffalo tongue in his 
pack, took a seat on the ground 
and started in. His story, of 
course in other words, was along 
these general lines. 

Sharps rifles made a name 
for themselves for accuracy, 
strength, reliability, and for kill- 
ing power second to none, all 
over the bison and antelope 
country of the plains. They 
were made to handle the most 
powerful black-powder, center- 
fire cartridges of their time, 
principally the .40 and .45 caliber 
Sharps Straight cartridges, but 
also the long .44 and .50 calibers, 
particularly the .44-105-520. 

About 1876 to 1878 the firm, 
then at Bridgeport, Conn., de- 


ballistically as the  .45-70-405 
black-powder loads of today. 

In .40 caliber, the other favor- 
ite, the Long Tom was a 25% 
inch shell, loaded with 90 grains 
of powder and a  370-grain 
patched bullet. This bullet was 
flat-pointed, the shell was bottle- 
necked, and the projectile was 
114 inches long. Yes, it also drew 
blood when it landed. 





T WAS much more important 
to put a buffalo bull down or to 
keep the hair on your own head, 
in those days, than it was to 
mind other people’s business— 
the most popular form of public 
recreation today. And rifle de- 








cided to discontinue the .44 and 
50 calibers except on special 
order because the .45 caliber 
Sharps cartridges had proved to 
be more effective and to give 
greater satisfaction to their cus- 
tomers. Following this decision 
they were only supplied in these 
calibers upon special order. The .45 caliber “Sporting” and 
“Business” rifles, two different models, were chambered 
“standard” for 275 or 2%-inch cartridges, and were 
guaranteed to handle up to 150 grains of powder with 
safety, if necessary, but most of their users were quite 
naturally satisfied with regular loads of 70 to 105 
grains. 

The regular line of Sharps rifles, supplied for the fol- 
lowing cartridges, were single-shot, breech-loading 
weapons, and used either paper-patched or cannelured- 
lead bullets. 

Among these loads were the .45 caliber Sharps Straight 
27-inch cartridge, 500-grain, blunt-point, patched bullet, 
propelled by 100 grains of black powder. When we say 
“patched” in this article, we mean paper-patched and not 
metal-patched projectiles. 

The bullet for this cartridge was 13% inches long and 
whatever Indian, buffalo, antelope, elk, or desperado it 
hit—stayed hit. It was seldom necessary to hold an in- 
quest to decide the cause of death, nor to probe the 
course of the wound. And when that 500-grain bullet 
landed, the shooter could hear it strike. In many 
respects this .45-100-500 charge was far from a “gentle, 
lady-like load.” 


No. 5. — Sharps - Borchardt falling - block breech 
mechanism containing firing-mechanism. Caliber .45. 
Rear sight graduated to 900 yards. 
trigger is a safety, must be moved to fire. 
“Old Reliable Sharps” and “Borchardt Patent.” 

No. 6.—Same action as above, 
Caliber .45, sight graduated up to 1,100 yards and 
capable of adjustment to allow for drift of bullet 
Marked “Old Reliable Sharps.” 


signers could probably be par- 
doned for giving those he-men 
exactly what they wanted. That 
was plenty of power in strong 
and reliable firearms. 

Sharps had another nice little 
small bore which was a .40 cali 
ber firing a 2%-inch, bottle- 
necked cartridge which started a 330-grain bullet on its way 
in front of 70 grains of good black powder, and in a .40 
caliber, that was no boy’s plaything. 

And for the ladies of that time, and those chaps who 
probably first went over to the lighter repeaters, they 
had a .40 caliber handling a 17-inch cartridge, bottle- 
necked, but firing 50 grains of powder behind a 265-grain, 
flat-nose, patched bullet. This was a trifle stronger than 
the .38-55 or the .38-56 repeating rifles which came along 
at a later day. 

Now you may imagine that in .50 caliber they went the 
works and trotted out a cartridge that would be the long- 
est of all, but the .50 caliber used a 2'%-inch case, and 
drove a 473-grain patched bullet ahead of 100 grains of 
powder. 

The other long-range rifle was the .44-105-520,. men- 
tioned above, which had a 2%-inch case, and burned 
105 grains of powder to propel a 520-grain, paper-patched 
bullet that was just 1}$ inches long. One look at such 
a case might cause some of our bad men of today to go 
hunt a hole, then struggle desperately to pull in the rim 
of the hole. 

Yes, that was grandad’s favorite, back in the late 70s 
wen the West was wild and congressmen had not as yet 


Catch behind 
Marked 


shown opened. 








become radicals. They were too 
busy with local troubles to bother 
much about Wall Street. When you 
are done taking off two dozen or so 
buffalo hides and broiling steaks or 
tongues over a chip fire, somehow 
you don’t feel impelled to go and 
stir up more trouble. Under such 
circumstances it may be said, “suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 


OU, of course, have seen a 

Sharps rifle or two, maybe 
more, and have “hefted” it to see 
what it weighed and then set it 
down more or less in awe of the 
tvpe of man who could carry one 
of them all day. 

I had a granddad who was prob- 
ably a pretty fair example of the 
type of man you met who was in 
his prime back in the early 70s or 
80s, or before. He was not overly 
large, possibly 5 feet 8 or 9, 
weighed 170 to 180 at the most, 
as I knew him, but all of it 
was bone and muscle, and he 
thought nothing of doing things 
which men of today of his build 
would not even attempt. For in- 
stance, he would get up at 2 a. m., 
walk and run to the nearest city, 
a distance of 20 miles, crossing 
two high ridges and a very fair 
mountain range on the way. There 
was no gap in the range. He 
crossed the mountain in the dark, on 
an Indian path which was never 
more than a foot wide (I have been 
on it frequently). The mountain 
was both steep and rocky, and in 
winter usually covered with snow. 

Such men thought nothing of 
handling Sharps rifles weighing 10 
to 16 pounds, for hunting, and there 


were many such men in those days, especially in the Middle 
West, who demanded weapons which were accurate, very 
powerful, strong and substantial. These rifles all used car- 
tridges of heavy recoil, and a good weight of rifle was 
necessary for accurate, comfortable shooting. 

The Sharps, therefore, was more or less typical of an 
age and period in the development of America of which 
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No. 1.—Sharps percussion rifled musket, caliber .52, ““New Model 1859” on barrel. Disc- 
primer magazine. Stud for sword bayonet. Knife-blade cartridge cutter screwed to face of 
breech block. 

No. 2.—Sharps Percussion Rifle, musket style, caliber .56, breech action identical with above. 
All iron work blued save lock plate and hammer case-hardened in colors. 30-inch barrel (No. I 
has 36-inch). 

0. 3.—This is an 1871 Model Sharps made by altering a percussion-action to take acenter-fire 
cartridge, caliber .52; but the old disc-primer magazine has been left still in place at the lock. 

No. 4.—Target-rifle Sharps center-fire gun, caliber .52. Marked as of “Pat. 1869."" Note 
pistol grip, checking, etc. Had three holes on tang on top of grip for a special, long-range 
vernier peep sight. 

No. 5.—Sharps sporting-style rifle, caliber .52, rim-fire cartridge. Barrel marked, ‘‘New 
Model 1866." Rear sight has four extra leaves, marked 2, 3, 4, and 5 

No. 6.—Sharps percussion, cavalry carbine, caliber .52, with disc-primer and Lawrence's rear 
sight of 1859. Brass bands, butt plate, and patch box. Barrel stamped ‘“‘New Model 1859.” 

No. 7.—Sharps percussion, cavalry carbine, caliber .52, 2114-inch, iron barrel, brass mountings, 
oblique breech block and a long swivel bar. Disc-primer magazine. Lock plate marked 
“Sharps Patent 1852.” 

No. 8.—Sharps percussion rifle of model often known as “Sharps Pistol Rifle,’’ percussion, 
caliber .40, barrel browned. Special rear sight midway of barrel. 

No. 9.—Sharps “Old Reliable’’ Model, made at Bridgeport, Conn., caliber .40, 30-inch, heavy, 
octagonal barrel. This is Sharps long-range target and sporting rifle, equipped with special 
vernier, rear peep sight. Top of barrel stamped ‘Old Reliable Sharps Rifle Co.,”’ etc. 

No. 10.—Sharps heavy-barreled hunting rifle, octagonal barrel, has been altered from per- 
cussion to center fire, caliber .38. Marked “Sharps Pat. 1852.” 

Authors Note:—Give close attention to Nos. 9 and 10 in this group 


our less-rugged men of today know very little. It was a 
thoroughly practical rifle, and you possibly may be inter- 
ested in some of the specifications. 

One of the most widely-used Sharps rifles, and the most 
famous, was their Model 1874 single-shot Sporting Rifle in 
.45 caliber, with 30-inch octagon barrel, open sights and 
single trigger. This rifle in standard build weighed 9 to 12 
pounds, as preferred, but it was also put 
out in weights up to 16 pounds at an extra 
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charge of $1 a pound over 12 pounds. 
Double-set triggers were $4 extra and 
the standard price of the plain rifle of 
9 to 12 pounds was $38. At the end of 
the steel where they were building the 
Union Pacific railroad west from Omaha, 
it was considerably higher in price. 


ONE of the lighter Sharps of that period 
was the “business” rifle, weighing 
104 pounds, with 28-inch round barrel, 
and in .40 or .45 caliber. The .40 handled 
70 grains of powder, the .40-70-330 and 
the .45 shot 70 or more grains of powder. 
They were chambered also for heavier car- 
tridges, but on account of the recoil of 
these, the medium loads were the more 
popular for this model. This piece had a 
rifle butt plate and double-set triggers and 
sold at $35. The action was the regular 
Sharps single-shot Model 1874 with the 
outside hammer. 

There was a lighter rifle called the 











Fresh old-time ammunition for the Sharps Buffalo Rifle is rather difficult to obtain. 
However, here is a ten-shot target fired from machine rest at 100 yards, Jan. 6, 1931, with 
a .45-90 Model 1886, Winchester Repeating Rifle, No. 109834, which, previous to the firing 
The target was fired by Frank Haas who put 
the first nine shots in one hole. Yes, the old .45 caliber rifles would shoot! 


of this target, had been shot 12,163 times. 


“Sharps Hunter’s Rifle’ which weighed 
about 9 pounds, was made in .40 caliber, 
open sights, single (Continued on page 53) 
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N THE morning, about 3 or 4 o'clock, visit the 
waterside, but not too near,” Izaak Walton ad- 
vised. The waterside that Bert and I hoped to 
: visit was somewhere in the wilds of Minnesota, 
over 300 miles away. We didn’t know where we were 
going but we were on our way sometime before the hour 
suggested by that well-known angler. 

Twelve gallons of gas and as many pipefuls of tobacco 
later, we were at Elk River, about 240 miles from home. 
Here a stiff northwest wind forced us to decide on Lake 
Alexander. It was a hard blow to Bert, as he was ex- 
tremely partial to Mille Lacs Lake—his first love. How- 
ever, Mille Lacs is a very large lake, and when there is 
much wind, she has a way of 
working herself up to a fury that 








The big one 
that didn't 
@et away 
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a By R. M. Blackman 


bitin’,” was the rather laconic and disappointing reply. 

Our prospects for piscatorial sport seemed about as bright 
as a rainy midnight. It took but a few words from this old- 
timer to dampen our enthusiasm and put a serious kink in 
our angling expectations. We thanked him for his informa- 
tion, but hoped that he was the ace of prevaricators. Some- 
how, as we drove on, we had a feeling that things were 
not going to be as rosy as we would have them. Neverthe- 
less, we had to be shown, for one does not drive 350 miles 
to fish, and then give up without a real struggle. 

We lost little time in renting a boat and cottage. We 
were soon getting out our rods, reels and baits, and getting 
ready to go into action. There were few fishing boats out 
on the lake, which just about 
confirmed the stranger’s report 





is quite oceanic. 


of fishing conditions. 


A sign at Randall read: 
“Fight miles to Lake Alex- 
ander.” When the car registered 
about 9 miles Bert drove down 
a narrow, well-hidden road, that 
was little more than a cow path, 
and then we beheld Lake Alex- 
ander in all her beauty. A won- 
derful body of water, hidden in 
a hollow of the earth, surrounded 
by hills that were well cov- 
ered with showy birch and state- 
ly pine trees. 

Driving along the eastern 
shore of the lake, we met an old 
chap driving three Holstein 
calves. Nothing about his fea- 
tures marked him as a Scandi- 
navian, but we expected to find 
no other nationality in that sec- 
tion. However, there was that 
about him which marked him as 
a long-time resident of the lake 
country. 

“How’s fishin’ in this lake?” 
Bert asked, then eagerly awaited 
the answer. 

“Right now, stranger, it ain’t 
wuth a whoop. They ain’t 
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For the next two hours we 
were busy stillfishing, casting, 
trolling and changing to all sorts 
of wigglers, wobblers and spin 
ners but there was not the slight 
est danger of overloading our 
stringers as a result of all this 
violent angling activity. 


se’ T "HERE may be deer and 

wolves in those hills, but 
blamed if there seems to be any 
fish in this lake,” Bert declared, 
as he nosed the boat into shore. 
He was skeptical of the possi- 
bilities here as he picked up his 
rod and tackle box and headed 
for the cottage. 

“Mr. Larson, do the fish ever 
bite in this lake?” I asked the 
man from whom we had rented 
the boat and cottage. 

“Eh tank mebby dey bite ven 
it varms oop. It bane too cold,” 
the old man replied. 

We had just finished our fish- 
less meal, when Herbert Larson 
arrived at our cottage and an- 
nounced his intention of going 
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We were elated at having a native of that 


fishing with us. 
region accompany us. 

The young man rowed out about 300 yards from shore, 
looked to the east and then to the north to get the exact 


location of his favorite fishing spot. He anchored and we 
were soon busy with our fishing. The fish were biting very 
well. In half an hour we had at least a dozen wall-eyed 
pike, but few of them were large enough to create 
any excitement. 

Presently, an old chap rowed out to a point near 
our location anchored his boat and started fishing. 
He had but one hand, but he handled his cane 
pole and snuff with dexterity. He was catching 
fish of the same size and kind as ours. They were clean- 
looking, little wall-eyes, but just a bit small. We de- 
cided these were too small, most of them, so rowed in to 
shore concealing our disappointment as best we could. 


NEXT morning we worked with all types of baits 
4‘ and at all types of fishing. For hours we tried 
stillfishing and casting, but we were not rewarded with 
a solitary strike. We trolled for a few more hours 
with the same result. About 3 o’clock that afternoon 
we started out trolling. Bert was using a Bass-Oreno 
and I was using a Pikie-Minnow. An 
hour later we were rewarded with a 
little excitement. 

“A strike, at last!” Bert announced. 
‘“He’s hooked all right, and seems to 
still be on,” he stated, as he reeled 
in the fish. 

He worked the fish in close 
to the boat, and it was a nice 
3-pound wall-eye. I netted 
him and lifted him into the 




























before, and now desired his services as a guide. “Yohn 


Swanson,” he called himself, but ‘““Yohn” was not at home, so 
we returned by the same rough passage to the lake. 

It was about 5:30 o’clock in the afternoon when we en- 
tered a boat to try our hand at fishing the waters of Mille 
Lacs. Tony, the boat keeper, wished us good luck as we 
shoved off. 


The waves were high, but not high enough to 
swamp a good boat. However, 
[ had no desire for carioe fish- 
ing under such conditions. 

As soon as we_ reached 
deeper water, we started to let 
out our lines for trolling. It 
was not long till Bert’s rod 
made a very noticeable bend 
near the tip. With the spring 
of the rod, Bert deftly set the 
hook and started to reel him in. 

“’S more like fishin’,” he 
stated, as he drew his prize in 
near the boat. “Get ready t’ 
net ’im!” he ordered. 

I dipped a_ beautiful 
wall-eye of about 3 
pounds into the boat, 
strung him and we pro- 
ceeded to fish with re- 
newed enthusiasm. This 
was encouraging. 

Five minutes later I 
felt a sharp tug at my 
line. I snapped the rod 
up sharply and started 
reeling in, and in a 
short time we had No. 








boat. We lost much time in 
getting all those trebble 
hooks free from the 
landing net. We then 
anchored and stillfished 
for more than an hour. 

Late that evening we 
rowed out to Herbert’s 
favorite spot, but the 
fish were no larger than 
the night before. The 
weather was growing a 
hit chilly now, so that 
my nose was running 
much more freely than 
my reel. 

Full of hope and fish 
we started out next 
morning, but at 10 o’clock we decided that Mille Lacs would 
be honored with our presence before the day was done. We 
assembled our duffle, loaded the car with it, and at noon we 
were off for that great body of water. 

We reached the northwest shore of the lake about 3:30 
o'clock. The lake flies were unusually thick. For miles 
along the west shore they hovered over the road like a 
cloud. The wind-shield became spotted with the bodies of 
the crushed flies. If the fish were feeding on these flies, 
we would likely make an un- 
satisfactory catch. 

3ert left the lake highway 
and drove over the roughest, 
ruttiest and crookedest road 
| have ever traveled. Brush 
grew on either side and the 
branches were continually 
switching the car. He fi- 
nally twisted, squirmed and 
bounded his way through this 
harrier and arrived at the 
rickety old house that was 
surrounded by many sweet- 
scented lilacs. It was the 
home of John Swanson, the 
trapper and fishing guide. 
Bert had made the acquaint- 
ance of this fellow some years 








Bert has an idea a fish is about to 
strike 














A three-hours’ catch on Mille Lacs 


The author and a good 2 on the ats ing. 
wall-eye from Mille Lacs We then anchored 
and started to stillfish. 
Bert caught a nice yel- 
low perch and I landed another wall-eye of the 3- 
pound variety. The waves were growing higher and 
the boat was bobbing around considerably. The next 
half hour we didn’t receive a strike, so Bert pulled 
up the anchor and rowed out farther. 


T REGULAR intervals, one or the’ other received 
4 a good tug at his line. At the end of the next 
half hour we had about ten wall-eyed pike and one 
yellow perch. The old boat rode the waves like a 
whale boat, down in the trough, then on the crest, but 
the fish were biting to our entire satisfaction. 

Three different parties in motor boats passed us. 
They inquired as to our luck. They all showed sur- 
prise, for none of them had made a catch. 

We were growing a bit thirsty by now, and not caring par- 
ticularly for the lake water, we started rowing for the land- 
ing. After getting a good drink of water and leaving our 
fish with Tony, we again started out to get the four fish we 
needed for our limit. 

We had not left the boat landing more than fifteen min- 
utes, and had just started to drift across some rather deep 
water, when something slammed into my lure with a hard 
yank. I met the old boy and, 
after a few minutes, managed 
to stop him and start him to- 
ward the boat. 

“Acted like a _ real fish, 
Blackie,” Bert stated, eagerly 
watching. ‘An’ there, some- 
thin’s got ’is jaws on mine 
too!” he declared, as he 
started bringing in his fish. 

Bert’s fish was not putting 
up much of a scrap, so he 
held him as best he could, as 
I brought mine alongside. 

“Guess I can hold on to 
mine while I help you land 
yours. Yours seems to be a 
bit stubborn,” he stated, as he 
made (Continued on page 44) 
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The upper end of the meadow, a great amphitheater of nature, the Moor of which was covered with a luxuriant 
growth of cured grass 


A Hane N orth of Klamath 


By H. L. McElroy 


T WAS Saturday evening, Oct. 1, in the bustling 
town of Klamath Falls. The clerks in the outfit- 
ting stores were as busy as bees in a field of ripe 
clover for the open season on ducks was at hand, 
Kiamath almost everyone goes hunting. Why 





and in 
shouldn’t they, with Tule Lake on the south and Klamath 
Lake on the north, consisting of thousands of acres of 


marsh and water? But I happened to be one of the few 
who was not thinking of the mal- 
lards or teal that might drop to the 
gun on the morrow. My thoughts 
were centered on larger game, and, 
after casting a question or two 
here and there, I lifted the receiver 
on the telephone and asked to be 
connected with Jud Short who 
lived some 40 miles to the north. 

In a few minutes the phone rang. 
Yes, Mr. Short was on the wire. 

“How’s the deer hunting up your 
way, many around that country? 
Quite a few, you say. Got a cou- 
ple of horses handy? I want to 
take them and pack into the hills 
to try my luck. All right, that’s 
fine. When will I be up? Well, 
if you can find a place to stow me, 
I'll be up tonight. All right, I'll 
be right along. G’bye, see you 
later.” 

The run up took longer than I 
had expected, for it was already 1 
o'clock in the morning before I 
reached the Short ranch. I was 
shown where to make up my bed 
in a near-by building and soon was 
in the land of dreams. In the 





The author in the Oregon wilds 


morning, after a fine breakfast with the Short family, | 
made ready to leave for the back country. Saddling the 
horses and making fast the packs required but a short time, 
and then receiving directions with respect to trails, | 
started in to climb to the happy hunting ground. 

My destination was about halfway to the summit of the 
Cascade Range where a cool spring flowed from the boson 
of the mountain, affording, according to Jud Short, an ideal 
camp site for wilderness travelers 
I was not alone in high spirits 
for the horses too seemed to share 
them and they required but little 
urging even when negotiating the 
steepest portions of the trail. While 
riding along, reclining easily in the 
saddle and whistling “Susanna,” a 
sharp watch was kept on my right 


for the “lightning” tree which 
marked a change in trails. Near 


it a blazed trail led off to the south, 
then up over a ridge and down into 
a fine moyntain meadow. My 
route was to lead me through this 
meadow and at its farthest end an- 
other blazed trail wound up through 
an old burn, then on through more 
timber to the top of another ridge 


where, I was told, I would find 
the spring and also grass for the 
horses. 

While riding I was on the 


alert for deer tracks and soon 
saw many, so dismounted to study 
them closer but could find none 
that were fresh. With the change 
of weather the deer had left, but 
where they had gone was a matter 
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for conjecture. Since I had my cam- 
era with me, which was equipped 
with an automatic shutter release, 
[ decided to take a picture of ‘my- 
self and horses with the meadow 
for a background. Everything set, 
[ stepped into the picture and 
waited for the familiar click. Then, 
pocketing the camera, I swung into 
the saddle and as the far end of 
the meadow was approached, two 
blazes appeared which marked once 
igain the beginning of the trail. 

Upon coming to the camp site 
my first duty was to remove the 
packs and saddles from the horses. 
Then, taking my rope, I led the 
pack horse into one of the glades 
and staked it out. I was to use the 
other one shortly, so kept it tied. 


Not bothering with the small 
4 ‘% shelter tent now, I built a fire 
and rustled some grub which 
agreed with me admirably. Leav- 
ing my equipment covered with a 
poncho, I threw the saddle on the 
horse, slipped my rifle into the 
scabbard and started to follow an- 
other trail which led to Rock 
Creek. It was getting well along in the afternoon and I 
wanted to get some deer located so I would know where 
to hunt the next morning. But little did I know what kind 
of hunt this was to be. 

After riding about a mile and descending what appeared 
to be close to 1,000 feet, the creek was reached. Leaving 
the horse, I followed some deer trails up stream, studying 
the ground carefully as I went. Slowly and cautiously | 
made my way, but the ground was such that the tracks were 
difficult to see and it was hard to tell if the deer had used 
the trail of late. A short distance ahead was a place where 
the bank had washed out and the earth in sliding made a 





The sunlight finding an opening here and 
there, pierced the semi-darkness of the forest 


small beach at the edge of the 
stream, an ideal place for deer to 
water. 

Upon arriving at this point the 
trail dropped off directly into the 
cavity and there before my eyes 
were fresh tracks plainly visible in 
the soft soil. They were made that 
afternoon. At least three deer had 
been there, and one, a buck, had 
left a very large track. So fresh 
were they that I could imagine 
those who made them might be 
watching me with great curiosity 
from some secluded spot nearby. 


LOWLY I followed up stream, 

hoping that fortune would fa- 
vor me with a sight of them, but 
this was not to be. Realizing that 
[ had been too late, and not having 
time to go much farther, I seated 
myself on a log and waited for any 
game that might come along the 
trail. 

The sun had disappeared behind 
the mountain and long shadows 
were visible on the opposite side 
of the canyon. As I carefully 
watched the trail not a sound broke 
the silence of the wilderness. Suddenly, very near and on 
my right, a sharp cry pierced the evening air. This was 
followed by a series of yaps and dismal howls. The coyotes 
had left their daylight retreats and were again slinking 
amongst the fast-falling shadows. Other night prowlers 
would follow and together they would rule the land until 
another sun. Again the plaintive and lonesome wail of the 
coyote. I arose, and tossing my rifle into the crook of my 
arm, returned to the horse. 

After a sharp, hard climb camp was reached, the horse 
was unsaddled, hobbled, and turned loose. Soon a cheerful 
fire was burning and the evening (Continued on page 45) 





Saddling the horses and making fast the packs required but a short time, and then receiving dir sctions with 
respect to trails I started in 
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Nov. 20-Dee. 31¢° 





Oct. 28, 23,240 .. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 154 



















No season — 

Oct. 1-Oct. 31. F*_. 
Dee. 1-Dee. 31* ... 
Dee. 17-Dee. 21 7). 
Nov. 10-Nov. 0¢ 


No open season... 
Sept. 15-Jan. 17. 


-| Oct. 26-Now. i open season 









Nov. 16-Nov. 250% No open season - acne 
No season 








oe . 1-Jan. 15 ....| 
Oct, 1-Mar. 31 * ../ Oct. 1-Oct.31$ .. 
Nov. 15-Dee. 31 ..| Sept. 15-Oct. 16 _. 
No open season .../ Oct. a - eaten = 20-Nov. 20... 

Oct. 15-Jan. 1 

«««-! Oct. 1-Dee. 3 

June 1-Nov, 30. 
aac oe } Oct. “i-Dee. 31 == 
peccwecececescoccs | ee Raeeaen 
No open season ...| Oct, 1-Feb. 29 ....| Oct. 1, 1935 .-.. 2. 
° Nov. 10-Dee.15...| Nov. 10-Dee. 152.. 
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Oct. 1-Nov. 9. 


Nov. 15-Dee. 3T ../ 
Oct. 20-Nov, 20... 
16-Oct. 204. 


No season 
Oct. Ener. 30 
Nov. 10-Dee. 15 *. 
Nov. 10-Nov. 20. 
Oct. 26-N. 


lov. 186. 
Nov. 1-Dee. 31. 


0 open season f._ 
Nov. 10-Nov. 152" 
© Open season .. 
No open season 
-| No open season. 
No open season 
No open season... 












Nov. 15-Dee. 310° 
Oct. we gt 


“| Oct. 16-Dee. 1d +. 
season ..- 








Sept. 16-Oct. 16 +. 
No open season... . 


ya pene 252. 
lo season... 
Oct 1s-Oct. dle... 
Nov. 1-Nov. 02. 
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Nov. 20-Mar.1...) 11 

pecceecccccccccce= | 12 

penascaseceneseces 13 

No open season...| 14 

No open season ..| 15 

Nov. 1, 1932..... Lo 

Nov. 15, 1922. 18 

Mar. 5-Apr. 5 19 

jo wwereccceseees--- 20 

Nov. 15-Dec. 31+.) 21 

peguecccesseceeses | 22 

No open season...| 23 

No -| 2 

A -| 2 
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27 
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No open season...| 31 

Nov. 10-Nov. 20..| 32 
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41 
42 
43 
44 
al 45 
| . WO abeagcccccccecce np a-an-s----+--00| No open season *../ No 46 
} Nov.21-Nov. 30% Oct. 1-Feb. 29. ...| Oct. 1-Oct. 31f ...| Sept. 15-Nov. 30..| Oct. 1-Oct. 31... — --| 47 
} Nev. ot eked Nov. 15-Jan. 311) Sept. 1-Jan. 3if...| Nov. 15-Jan. 31 *..| Nov. 16—Jan. 31* Nov. 15-Jan. 31*..| =. 
* 3} *) . ‘O 4 
| -| Dee, 1-Dee. 10¢**.. Oct. 15-Dee. 31...| Oct. 15-Nov. 30*.. Oct. 15-Nov. 30... Oct. 15-Nov. 30...| 50 
$1 | .| Dee. 1-Dee. 107+. -| Nov. I-Jan. 1 f...| Now. I-Jan. 1+... No open season | 61 
82 | Sept. 15-Nov. 15g'* Z Aug. 15, 1939.._- ; 52 
53 Nov. 1-Dee. 14°*.| Nov. 1~Dee. 140°... ........ccenee-|------- No open season... ° | 53 
ba 12-Dee. 1504 Sept. 1-Dee. 15¢*|..-....-.......-..|...........2 «) | 54 
85 Dec. 1-Dec. 10¢..| Dee. 1-Dec. 100.) eons No open season ... -| 55 
a 56 Oct. 1-Nov. 30* ... No open season... 56 
a 57 Sept. 1-Mar. 31¢°.| Sept. 1-Mar. 31d.) -| 
=< 58 Oct. 16-Nov. 16 .. -| 58 
5 ry Sept. 15-Nov. 25°_| Sept. 15-Nov.25¢4_..0 0 -| 3 
o 60 | Prince Edward Island. ........|........ ggccegeces Nov. 1-Feb. 1 6 
61 Sept. 1-Nov. 30... Oct. 16-Jan. 31.--|2 2222. 61 
62 Nov. 15-Dee. 14a°4 4 Oct. Oct. 1-Oct. 15. 62 
63 Aug. 1-Mar. 1d... Sept. 1-Mar. 15...| Sept. 1-Mar, 15... 63 
MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS** OTHER GAME 
(The seasons bere shown are those SSS RS elt ee tee (Beason chesed tn States and Provinces not mentioned, exeept ou bear) 
Grats 
Duce, Gooss, Wiisow’s Sxire 
Baawr, Coot on Jacueuwa Wooncoce Qatumes Dovs Bean Mountain Suze 
3 Dee. 1-Dee. 31....) Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Nov. 20-Jan. 31 +. 
3 _ = | SS SeeseerE No 
4 Nov. Nov. 15-Dee. 15...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30 +. 15. 
5) Oct. No open season *.. « 
6) ._. > See Geese. creer Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| No open season... 
7 Oct. Nov. 19.../ Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| No open season... 
» Oct. lan. 15. Nov.*1§- Dee. 15...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1~Dee. 15 «_. 
9 Nov. 1-Jan. 15....| Nov. 10-Dee. 10. 1—Nov. 30...| No open season... , 
10 | Nov, 20-Jan. 15...| No open season....| Sept. 15-Nov. 30*.| Nov. 20-Jan. 31*._| 10 
1 Nov. 1-Jan. Sept. Nov. 20-Jan. 31¢..| 1 
12 Oct. 1-Dee. Bept. Sept. 1-Dee. 15...) 1 
13 Oct. 1-Dee. .| Sept. Sept. 1-Sept. 30.../ 1 
“4 Oct. 1-Dee. Bept. No open season...) 1 
15 Oct. 1-Dee. Sept. No open season....| 1 . 31. 
16 | a ie. Bept. Nov. — s- z .| Nov. i. = 
‘ ov. 1- > 7 Sept. Sept. 1- » 15... Sept. 1-Mar. 15. 
18 | -| Nov. . 15 Nov. 1-Jan. 15. . 1-Dee. 31....| Nov. Dee. 1-Jan. 31....| 1 
1» Oct. 1-Dee. 31 ¢ Oct. 1-Dee. 31. Oct. 1-Oct. 31... Sept. No open season....| 1 
20 Nov. J-Jan. 15....| Nov. J-Jan. 15 Nov. 15-Dec. 10... Sept. Nov. 15-Dee. 15*.) 2 
2 | Oct. 1-Dee. 31....| Oct. 1-Dee. 31....] Oct, 20-Nov. 19. Oct. 1 No open season....| 21 
2 | Dee, 31....| Oct. 1-Dee. 3: Oct. 15-Oct. 31...) Oct. 1 No open season....| 22 
23 | Dee. 31...-| Oct. 1-Dee. 31. No Sept. Sept. 16-Oct, 1... 23 Aug. 1-Aug. 15. 
=< oyi Jan. .| Nov. 1-Jan. 15 Dee. 1-Dee. 31....| Sept. Nov. 20-Jan. 31 *.| 24 Local 
5 25 Dee. .| Oct. 1-Dee. 31. Nov. 10-Dee. 10... Sept. Sept. 1-Dee. 15...| 25 16- 
26 Dee. Oct. 1-Dee. 31 Sept. No open season....| 26 July 25-Aug. 3¢ 
a 27 Dee. Oct. 1-Nov.1 Sept. -| Bept. 1-Bept.16...) 27 season * 
28 Dee. Oct. 1-Dee. 3 Sept. Sept. 1-Dec. 15...| 28 No open season.* 
at 2 Dee. -| Oct. 1-Deec. 3: -| Sept. No open season... 29 © open season. 
z 30 Oct. 16-Jan. Sept. ) No open season... 30 sie oth = 
b e ug. 
a1 | Ost. 16-Jee. 18...0}...-222-2-2-22-2 Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1-Dee. 15...) 31 
32 Oct. 1-Dee. 31 - Oct. 1-Nov. 30..../ No open season...| 32 
Ht Nev. ides. Sopi. 1-Nov.30-.-| Nov'a0-Jen si] 96] br Coumbia—_| mye cee tha DAYS EXCEPTED 
au ov. jan. . 1-Nov. 30 .. ov. lan. 31...) 5 — - 
35 Oct. 1-Dee. No open season No open season....| 35 | Manitoba....... Dec. 1-Dee. 10.7 
34 Oct. 1-Dee. Nov. 1-Nov. 30 No open season...| 36 bh Ter..| Sept. 1-Feb. 29.« _ 
37 -| Oct. Oct. 16—Jan. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1-Dee. 16. 37 Nov. 15-Dee. 14.* 
38 | Oct. 1-Dee. Oct. 1-Dee. 1 Oct. 1-Nov. 30_ No open season. 38 | Yukon......... Aug. 1-Mar. L.¢ All bunting is prohibited on— 
39 Oct. 1-Dee. 31 ....| Oct. 1-Nov. Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season. 30 
40 -------ee-eeeeee=| Oct, I-Dee, 31 ...-| Oct. J-Nov. 30...-| Nov. J-Nov. 39...| Bept. 1-Nov. 30...| No open season..-| $0 a yo . 2 Sete and Prov- 
41 . 1-Jan. 15....| Nov. 1-Jan. 15....| Dee. 1-Dee. 31..../ Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 41 Eve except Illi Louisiana, Michi- 
42 | Oct. 1-Dee. 31 Oct. 1-Dee. 31... open season... .|. Sept. 16-Nov. a ao. 
ree Nov. 1-Jan. 15. Nov. 1-Jan. 15. No open season Sept. 1-Nov. 30° “a 
“| Oct. 16-Jan. 15 Oct. 16—Jan. Sept. 1-Oct. 3: Hlo 
45 Oct. 1-Dee. 31 Oct. 1-Dee. 31 .. No open season ae 
“| Oct. 1-Dee. 31 *...| Oct. 1-Nov. No open season cia 
47 Nov. 1-Jan. 15 Nov. 1-Jan. 15....| Nov, 15-Dee. 16 Sept. 1-Nov. 30... 47) 5 
48 Oct. 1-Dee. 31 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Oct. 1-Nov. 30 48 
09 Oct. 1-Dee. 31....| Oct 1-Dee. 31...) Nov. 15-Dee. 16..| Sept. 1-Nov. 49 
- 60 Oct. 1-Dee. 20 *...| Oct. 1-Dee. 20....| No ---| Sept. 16-Nov. so) 
51 Oct. 1-Dee. 36...-/ Oct, 1-Dee, 16. No open peason...) 51) pe 
52 Sept. 15-Dee. Sept. 15-Dee. open season 62 
83 Sept. 15- Dee. Sept. 15-Dee. open ooo 83 
e 5 Sept. 15-Nov. a Ls Sang 30, season 4 
=< 65 Sept. 15-Dee. 1- . 0 Sept. 85 
a BO Sept. 1—Deec. on 1-Dee. 14. Sept. Be 
z 4 Sept. 1 Dee Sept. 1 Dee. 18 Mp Now. 80) Rept. 11 Des. 18 2.2) No ‘open season... - Be | i 
- . 30... — *..| No season... 
S| # Sept. 15-Dee. Sept. 15-Nov. 30.-| 15-Nov. 30_-| Sept. 15-Dec. 31. 59 
60 Sept. 1-Dee. Sept. 1-Dee. 15...) 1-Des. 18...| Sept. 1-Dee. 1 60 
61 Sept. 15-Dee. Sept. 15-Dee. 31 No open season . . 61 
62 Sept. 1-Dee. Sept. 1-Dec. 14. Sept. 1-Dec. 14. 62 
* Bee “Additional Provisions and Exceptions.” Laws or regulations of 1931 not received. t Local exceptions (see “Game Laws for the Season 1931-32”). t Certain species. o@ Males only, 
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—Wild turkey (gobbler), also Mat. 1-Apr. 10. Dore, also Sept. 1- 
sap 20 except in Mobile abd Baldwin Counties, Nov. 1-Jan. 31 only. 


and in closed 
in Keystone 
mile each side of Bichardion a Highway ae 
Valdez to Snowslide Gulch, and Curry and Alaska Rail deoed ate 


ka.—All hunting prohibited on bird and game reservati 
Als\eas of Kruzof and Partofshikof Islands, Evak 
Canyon (including one-half 


Caribou, south of Yukon River, Aug Dec. 31 oa in we rbrownye ~— 
Steese Highway at Twelve Mile pees and Eagle Summit, no open sea- 

on); north, no close season. Deer (male with horns 3 inches long), cast of 
lo ong. * 138° only (southeastern Alaska), Aug. 20-Nov. 15. Moose, on Alaska 
Peninsula south and west of Kvichak River, Liiamna ¢, and portage 
from Kamishak Bay to Kakhonak Bay; sheep and goat on Kenai Peninsula 
east of long. 150°, and goat on Baranof and Chichagof Isla: no open 
wason. Kalling of females and young of moose, mountain sheep, and deer, 
and mountain goat kids prohibited. brown and grizzl rs, non- 
residents, Sept. 1-June 20; for residents, Sept. 1-June 20, in inage area 
to Gulf of Alaska from west shore of Glacier Bay to Alsek River; drainage 
to Gulf of Alaska from west shore of Yakutat Bay and von of Hubbard 
Glacier to Bering River; drainage to west side of Cook 1 
hank of Susitaa River to its confluence with Yentna River, ver, 
west baok of Yentna River to its confluence with Skwentna Ps thence 
slong south bank of Skwentaa River to summit of Alaska and old 
portage from Kakhonak Bay on [liamna Lake to Kamishak Bay; all of 
Alaska Peninsula south and west of wey River, Tliamna Lake, and old 
portage from Kakhonak Bay to Kamishak Bay; and on islands of Hawkins, 
Hinchinbrook, Montague, Yakobi, and Shuyak; in rest of Territory, resi- 
dents, no close season. Black bear, no close season. 


Arizons.—Black tail or mule deer, bear, and wild turkey, at of Gila River, and 
bobwhite, Mearns’s quail, rail, gallinule, throughout State, no open season. 
Quail, in Apache and Navajo Counties, no open season. Coot, Oct. 1é- 
Nov. 30. Mourning dove, Sept. 1- _ 15. Ld nage ag July 15-Aug. 31. 
Peccary or javelina, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Squirrels, Oct. 16-Nov. 15, except 
Kaibab squirrel, in State, and Chiricahua and Arizona tree squirrels, south 
of Gila and Salt River base meridian, no open scason. 


Arkaneas.—Deer (male), turkey gobbler, Nov. 9Nov. 14 and Dec. 20-Jan 
»bblers, additional nm season in State, Apr. l-Apr. 30. Rail, Sept. ti 
Nov. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 


Colttornto.-~ — Deer (male, except spike tot), in Districts 2, 2%, and 3, Aug. 1- 
Sept. &; in Districts 1, 4, 43, 4%, 23, 2 25, and 26, Bept. 3 16-Oct. 15; in 
Datriet "1% (mule deer must — ae branches to each oy 
Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in — 1h, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Districts 1, 1%, 
2, — 2%, no ¢ season. Mountain and 7 2 quail, in in Duseiet 1%, 
No ~Dee. 31. Bobwhite, in State, no Waterfowl, in 

Districta 4, 4%, 4a, 4e, 19, 20, 20a, 21, and _ map be hunted ee  — 

Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, legal ‘holida 8, a bem and closi 

pee of open rae righ and in rict 4a waterfowl may not be hunted os 





said days before 8 a. Dove, in Districts 4, 4%, and es Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 
Gallinule, Oct. 1- oot 30. (For counties in each game district see ‘Game 
Laws, 1931-32.”) 


Connecticut.—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or em- 
ployee, may kill with shotgun or, under permit, with rifle, on own lands, 
deer destroying fruit trees or growing crops, but must report killing to 

issioners 


comm: within 12 hours. 
Delaware.—Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dec. 1. 

District of Columbia.—Hunting permitted only on Eastern 
Branch, north of Anacostia , and on Virginia chan of ~, 6 -. 
Floride.—Deer, wild turkey, in Collier County, no open season. Quail, in 

Collier County, Nov. 20-Dec. 31. Doves, in Broward, Dade, aod Monroe 


Sept.-16-Nov. 16. be taken on Jack 
aod Frida: nah f 3 k di yo yt » oo Monday, 
y only of each week during open season. Ka 
Sept. is-Nov. 3%. Gallinule, Nov. 20-Nov. 30. 


Georgia. Deer, in Dade, Dawson, Catoosa, Chattooga, Fannin, Gilmer, Gor- 
on, Habersham, Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, we 
Ualde, Walker, White, Whitfeld Counties, no nO open season. 
uirrel, no open season. Quail, in Pierce County, may be Wy pos 
Tuesdays and Fridays only. Dove, also Sept. 30. 


Idaho.—Deer, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, 
and V /alley Counties, and in Idaho County south of Main Salmon and east 
of Little Salmon, Oct. 1-Oct. 26; in remainder of Idaho County, Oct. 5- 
Ne ov. 10; in Clearwater County north and west of North Fork and Little 

North Fork Clearwater River, Oct. 15-Dec. 1; in rest of Clearwater County, 
Oct. 5-Nov. 15; in Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Countics, 
(et. Lt-Oct. 26; in Benewah, Bonner, , Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, 
Nez Perce, and Shoshone Counties, ’ Nov. 1- Nov. 30; io Bannock Bear 
Lake, Caribou, Franklin, and Oneida Counties, Oct. 20-Oct. 24; in Wash- 
ington County, Oct. 1-Oct. 26. Mountain goats, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, 
Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lembi, Valley, Idaho, and Clearwater Counties, 
Oct. 10-Oct. 20. Mountain sheep (ram only—under special license; fee, 
nonresident, $50, resident, $25), in Vailey and Lemhi Counties only, Oct. 15- 
ct. 25. Blk, in’ Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. 5-Nov. 10; in Clark, 
Fremont, Jefferson, and Madison Counties, Dec. 1-Dee. 15; in Franklin 
County, Oct. 20-Cet. 30; in Teton County, Oct. iP Noe 1. 
mountain goat, mountain sheep, no open season, exeept as above. 
Kenewah, Bonner, Boundary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez 
Perce, and Shoshone Counties, Sept. 1- May 31; in rest of State, no close 
or (See “Game Laws, 1931-32," for local seasons on upland game 
birds.) 


Dlinois.— Squirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central zone, Aug. 1- 
pe. 17 in southern zone, July l-Dec. 1. (For counties in each zone, see 
Game Laws, 1931- 32."") 


Kansas.—For oquirrel, Aug. 1-Jan. 31; other squirrels, no open season. Rail, 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. ‘Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


Kentucky.—Coot, Nov. 1-Dee. 31. 


Louisiana.— Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, V: and all parishes 
north thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in-parishes south, ows 1 lan. 5. 


Maine.—Deer, bear, in Aroostook County, Oct. eo Seve: 30; in Androscoggin, 
Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, S faldo, and York 
Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 40, and in Hadnebek, rank Oxford, Penobscot, 
Piscataquis, Somersct, and W ashington Counties, 1-Dee. 15. Hare, 
——e in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Sagadahoc, ‘oad Y ork Counties, Oct. 
1-Feb. 29. 


Maryland.—Deer (male—having two or more points to one a io Allegany 
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ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Montans.—Deer (males only—with horns not less than 4 inches long), in 
Granite, Missouls, and Powell Counties, Oct. 25-Nov. 25; deer (either sex), 
in Mineral, Lake, Flathead, Lincoln, Sanders, and part of Ravalli Cousties, 
Oct. 25-Nov. 25; in part Ravalli ee Sept. 20-Oct. 20; in part of 
Glacier County, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; deer, i rter, Custer, 
Daniels, Dawson, Fergus, Garfield, ‘Liberty, | Musselshell, McCone, Petr: oleum, 
Phillips, Powder River, Prairie, Richland, Roosevelt, Rosebud, Sheridan, 
Toole, Teton, Treasure, Valley, Yellowstone, and parts of Big Horn, Gallatin, 
Glacier, and Pondera Counties, no open season. Elk, in Flathead, Glacier, 
Madison, Petroleum, Ponders, and parts of Gallatin, Missoula, and Powell 
Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in part of Lewis and Clark County, Nov. - 
Nov. 15; in parts of Lewis and Clark and Teton Counties, Oct. 15- Dec. 
in part of Ravalli County, Sept. 20-Oct. 20, and in Park County, Oct is! 

; in rest of State, no open season. Commission may make regula- 
tions affecting open seasons and the hunting of elk. 


Nevada —Fish -—. commissioners fix season on deer with branched 
horns, and upla me, and — < county commissioners may shorten 
or close season coniealy. Sa ns, W 
holidays only, July 25-Aug. * 


New Hampshire.— Derr, in Coos Soule, Ange a ip towns of Dalton, White- 
field, and Carroll, Nov. 1-Dec. 15), Oc Nov. 30; in Carroll County, 
Nov. 15-Dee. 15; in Cheshire County, Dee. 1-Dee. 15; in Grafton County, 
Nov. 1-Dee. 15; in Rockingham County, Dec. 15-Jan. 1; in rest of State, 
Dee. 1-Dee. 31. Cock pheasant, in Hillsboro, Merrimack, Rockingham, and 
Strafford Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov.6. Rasl, Sept. 1- Nov. 30. Gallinule, 
Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


New Jorsey.—Quail, in Bergen, ae, Hudson, Hunterdon, peace, Passaic 

Sussex, Union, and Warren Counties, March 15, 1933. Ruffed 

grouse, in Essex, Hunterdon, om Middlesex, Monmouth, cali 
and Union Counties, Mar. 9, 1932 


=, York.—Commission may shorten open season on game (see “Game Laws, 
931-32"). Deer (male), in Adirondacks, Oct. 15-Nov. 15, except in 
} ae County, Nov. 1-Nov. 8; on own land with shotgun eed in Dutchess 
County, Nov. l-Nov. 15; in Ulster, Ley Rensselaer, Delaware, Colum- 
bia, and Orange Counties, Nov. I- 15; in rest of State, no yoo season. 
Bear, unprotected, in Clinton, Sidanetn Essex, Franklin, Greene, and 
Ulster Counties, but license and tag rec uired to them from Nov. 
25 to Oct. 15. Varying hare, Oct. 26-N Mar. ‘ottontail rabbit, Oct. 26- 
Jan. 31, except in Wayne, Outariv, Orleans, Lisemee Monroe, Niagara, 
Cayuga, Schuyler, Tompkins, and Ononds vay Counties, Oct. 15-Mar. 31. 
Por whe» ag no open season. Quail, in Dutchess, Greene, Orange, Putoam, 
nsselaet, Sullivan, and Westchester Cou nties, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. 
Woodcock, “south of the main line of the New York Central Railroad from 
Buffalo to Albany, and the Boston and Albany Kailroad from Albany to 
the Massachusetts line, Oct. 15-Nov. 14 

ind.— Varying hare, Uct. a 1. Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 26- 

Por 5 tn nO Open season. 


ys, Saturdays, Sundays, and 


Long 
Jan. 31. 


Dakota.— Deer, in Bowman, Poa Billings, Golden Valley, McKenzie 
(south of Townsbip oD Divide, Burke, Renville, W 
of range 76), McHenry, Pierce, Benson, "Towner, Cavalier, Nelson, Grand 
Forks, Walsh, and Pembina Counties, no open season. White-breasted aud 
sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16. Ruffed — in Bottineau, Cavalier, 
Pembina, aod Rolette Counties only, Oct. 7-Oct. 16. Coot, no open season. 


Ohio.—Rail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Coot, gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov 30. 


Oklahoms.—Quail may not be hunted except on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday of each week during open season and on Thanksgiving Day and 
Ceristmnn and New Year's Days or the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on 
Sundays. 


Cen in Jackson, Josephine, and Klamath Counties only, Nov. t- 
ov. 30. Franklin grouse, no open season. Sooty or blue grouse, ruffed 
grouse, in Baker, Union, 0d Wallowa Counties, Aug. 20-Sept. 20. Chinese 
easants, in Lincoln, Tillamook, Clatsop, Wasco, Wheeler, Jefferson, Lake 
arney, and Curry Counties, no open season "Mounjain or plumed an 
California or valley quai, in Douglas, Jackson, Josephine, Yamhill, Klamath, 
Lake, —— Gilliam, Crook, Sherman, Morrow, Deschu utes, Marion, 
Coos, Counties, Oct. 15—Oct. 31. Sage hen, i in Baker and Union 
Geonkesecle, ug. 15-Aug. 25. Hungarian partridge, % siemens inten 
Umatilla, and Wailowa Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 
Pr 1 ia.—C ieate with Board of Game Commissioners, Harris- 
burg, for changes in open seasons and other restrictions on ae, ay 
grouse, Nov. 2, 3, 4, 9, 10,11, 19, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28. Gallinule, Oct. i . 30. 





Bhode Island.—Cock pheasant, in town of New Shoreham (4 days only), Oct 
15, Nov. § and 19, and Dec. 3; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 
3 and 10. 


Bouth Carolina.—Deer, in Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens Contin ope: 
season one day only—Jan. 1, 1932. In Lexington, Richlan d Saluda 
Counties, no uail (partridge), in Bamberg od = 
27- Feb. 5 5; in Cherokee, ¢ Clester, Fairfield, Greenville, aod York Counties, 

Darlington County Dec. 24-Mar. i; in Pickens County 
27, Phen 24-Mar. 1; in Edgcfeld, ee 
tieluda mae Nov. 27-Feb. 15. Wild turkey, in Cherokee County, 
Nov. 27-Feb. 1; in Greenville Sean, - season ove day, Jan. 1, 1932; 
in Lancaster County, Nov. 27-Feb. 1 tween September | and Thanks- 
ving Day rabbits may be hunted Sithout firearms aod squirrels without 
S Doves, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 

South Dakota.—Deer (male with two or more points to one antler), in Mcade, 
Lawrence, Pennington, Custer, and Fal) River Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 20. 
Chinese ringneck or English pheasants, a grouse, prairie chicken, 
pinnated, white-breasted, - —— por nyt Te grouse may only be 
takeu under regulations Pierre. 


Tennessee. — Deer, in am aie. Johnson, Sullivan, pant Unicoi Counties, 





no open season Mg a x Greene, Uni and Washington 
Counties, Nov. 20- » Gus in Carter County, 4 15-Jan. 15; ia 
Depetes ‘County, oy 10-Fee Fe! 4 


‘0 in Fayette Coun ty. > , 
lerdale mty, Dec. 10-Mar. 1; in Hardin County, Dec. 10-Feb. 
in Haywood County, Dec. 10-Feb. 14; in Hardeman and Madison Goontio’ 
Nov. 24-Feb. 1; in MeNairy County, Dec. 20-Feb. 15: at. 7? County, 
Yov. 15-Jan. 31; in Sullivan County, Nov. 25-Feb. 15; in 

County, Nov. 25-Jan. 15; in Claiborne County, no open A re, 
in Carter County, Nov. 15-Dec. 15; in Claiborne County, no open season. 
Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 


Texzas.—Black-tailed deer (male, alg) ts ot horn), west of Pecos River, Nov. 
16- Nov. 30; decr, in Bastrop, Eastland, Harrison, Hem 
Parker, Palo Piato, Roberts, San Saba, and Stephens Coun- 





County and on Woodmont Rod and Gun C — 
County, Dee. 1-Dec. 15; in Garrett County, Dec. 3. Squirrel, addi 
tional open season, Nov. 15-Dee. 7 except in ‘ie ny, Cecil, ‘and Garret 
Counties, Nov. 15-Dee. 24 only. Wild turkey, quail, Garrett County, 1953. 
Dove, additional season, Sept. 1-Sept. 30, pak in Allegany, Cecil, and 
Garrett Counties. 


ties, no ‘boi season. Squirrel, additional season, May ag J 31. 
turke rs, also Mas. 1-Apr. 30, except ia ‘Cherokee, Aoches, 
or San "Augustine, Sabioe, T: ler, Jasper, Newton, Tas Ff] 
ition’ Trinity, by Walker, § a Jacinto, Polk, Montgomer. 
ertson, Brazos, Bastrop, and Washington Counties, Mar. ya 
Apr. 30 only. Wild t. taken, la C ‘allahan, Eastland, Stephens, Palo Piato, 
Harrison Counties, no open season. Prairie 





Massachusetts.—Deer, in Berkshire, Franklin, H. hire, and H. d 
Counties, Dee. 7-Dee. 19; in Nantucket County, no Buro- 
pean hare, in Berkshire County, no close season. Hare or rabbit, in Nan- 
tucket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 29. Quail, in Essex, Hampden, Hampshire, 
Middlesex, Nantucket, Norfolk, and Worcester Counties, BO Open season. 
Pheasant, in Dukes County, NO Open season. 


Michigan.— Director of conservation may shorten or close season or other- 
wise restrict the taking of any species of game. Deer, in Ueper Peninsula’ 
and in Alcona, Alpena, Benzie, Chchonaen, Crawford se Kalkaska, 
Leclanaw, Montmoreney, Ogemaw aod 
Roscommon Counties only, Lower Peninsula, Nov. 1s-Nov 30 Rabbit, 
Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Jan. 31; aoe Peninsula, Oct. 1-Jan. 31. Grouse, 
prairie chicken, introduced pheasant, i n Upper nO Open season. 


Minnesota.—Season we and on Chinese a and English 
pheasants sosrieted | to hy 1 days between Oct. 15 and Dee. o 


Missisei — Do 1 1-Sept. 30. of supervisors shortes 
“a 2 zt t+,4- Mh wns Af oy = “to . 








chicken, in Collingsworth and Wheeler Counties, no open season. Quail, 
in Stephens County, no open season, Mourning dove, in North Zone, 


Sept. 1-Oct. 31; in ‘South Zone, Oct, 1-Nov. 90. White-winged dove 

in State, Aug. ‘B-Oct. ‘owl, coot, Wilson's > in North 
Zone, Oct. 16—Jan. 15; in ‘Bouth ne, Nov. 1-Jao. 15 ail, Sept. 1- 
Oct. 31. Gallinule, in North Zone, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in South Zone, 


Nov. 1-Nov. 30. North and South Zones defined in hervies aod Reg- 

Announcements, B. S a 75, obtainable from Lamy of Bio- 

loge! Sarvey Wesbiagion, D , or in State game law, to be had from 
and Oyster n, Austin, Tex. 


Viah —Duck, : Fish Lake Game Preserve, Oct. l-Nov. 30. Commissioner 
may fix open seasons on quail, grouse, sage hen, , and dove. 

Vermont.— Deer, in Presta Gato no | season. Ducks, on waters or 
shores of Joe’s Pond ia towns of Danville, Cabot and Walden, Stone 


or Shadow Lake in town of Glover, Caspian Lake in town of Greens- 
Pond in town of Groton, ' 1997, Gallinule, 





yard, Bottineau (west, 





Virginia.—Deer, east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15-Dee. 31, except 
ia Prince George County, Dec. i-Jan. 15; in Sussex County, Oct. 15-Jan. 
t, and in Northumberla: Westmoreland, Gloucester, Lancaster, Rich- 
mond, King George, a: Stafford Counties, no open season; west of Blue 
Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15-Nov. 3, except in Bath and Highland Counties, 
Nov. 15-Nov. 20, and in Augusta, Bland, Frederick, Grayson, Montgomery, 
Roanoke, Rockingham, Russell, Shenandoah, Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, 
and Wythe Counties, no open season. Bull elk, with < plaial visible 
shove, the hair, in Bland, Craig, Giles, Montgomery, a ‘ounties, 
Dec 2, and 3. Wold turkey, ruffed grouse, bobwhile gail in “Culvever 
| sag “Fauquier, Greens, Loudoun, nge, Prince William, ppahan- 
hock, and Stafford Counties, and west of Blue yim: Mountains, Nov. 15- 
Dec. 31, except in Highland County, Nov. 15-Nov. 30; wild turkey, in 
Gules, Lee, Pulaski, Roanoke, Russell, Scott, sooth, ‘Tazewell, ee, 
Wise, Albemarle, Franklin, Henry, Lancaster, Northumberland, Ric’ 
and Westmoreland eee, ho open season; wild turkey, ruffed pon in 
Bath County, Nov. 15-N. ; quail, in Bath Magny) Nov, 15-Dee. 15. 
Waterfow!, east of Blue Ridge Mountains, may not be hi 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, or Sundays, nor on Back 
County, on Wednesdays, Saturdays, or Sundays. 

Washington. —Open seasons on deer (male), bear rll, rabbit, squirrel, and 
upland game birds fixed by 

West Virginia.—Dver, in Marion, ca, Sloshall, Bere Bescer, ond Mingo Counties, no 

Ked squirrel, proremses ed. 














unted or killed on 
y, Princess Anne 


m, Colspore, Rush, Price, Lincoln, 
Langlade, Oconto, and all counties ook ae , Dec. 1-Dee. 10; bucks, 
in rest of State, and does Swougnees mgr no open season. uirrel, 
in Dodge, Fond du Lae, Jefferso: Mit iwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, 
Walworth, W. ashington, and Waukesha Counties, no open season; ia rest 
of State, } any 1-Jan. 1. 
oming.— (male with forked horns), in Albany, Campbell, Carbon, 
Johnson, A Platte, Co and Sweetwater Ne ge Oct. 1- 
Oct. 15; in Hot Springs and W: ashakie Counties, Oct. 1 
Hora County, Oct. 20-Oct. 31; in’ Converse, Goshen, 
brara Counties, no open season; in Lincoln, Sublette, and Uinta Countics, 
Oct. l-Nov. 15; in Crook and Weston Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Elk, 
in Lincoln, Sublette, and Uinta Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Sheridan 
County, Oct. 1-Oet. "31; in Big Horn County, Oct. 20-Oct. 31; in Albany 
and Carbon Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 30; in Fremont, Park, and Teton 
Counties, Sort. 15-Nov. 15; in rest of State, no econ season. Bull moose, 
under special permit from Comm: mmissioner, in parts of Fremont, Park, and 
Teton Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in Poa of Lincoln Ft Sublette 
Couaties, Oct. i-Nov. 15. Male paeaatans ae in Park County, Sept. 15- 
Nov. 15; in Teton County, 1 - 31; in Lineola and Sublette 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15. Td (except h Cog 5 a Cam: 
Johnson Counties, “Sept. 15-Oct. 14; in fo 
Counties, Sept. 1- Sept. ; in Fremont, Lincoln, aan and Sweetwater 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 74 io bar and Teton Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; 
ian Sheridan County, y, Sept: 1 5-Oct. 14. Sage hen, in Carbon, Goshen, 
amic, Sheridan, and Teton Counties, no open ron Ra 
CANADA.—Coumunicate with,Commissioncr, National Parks of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont., for full text ‘of the Canadian Regulations on Migratory 


Birds. 

Alberta.—All big game must neve, horns at least 4 inches long. Deer, moose, 
Pak ig in Forest ves of Rocky Mountains, under apron ‘license, 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Deer, south of North Saskatchewan River and east of 
Canadian Pacific Railway from Edmonton to McLeod, no a preety 

pe ee rouse, north of Red Deer River only, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. W. aler- 
fowl, coot, gallinule, jacksnipe, ee 14, except north of Clearwater 
‘and Athsbaska Rivers, Sept. 3 

British Columbia. "™ seasons on reer game ~y fixed annually by 
Order-in-Council, which may be obtained from G por y sone 4 
Victoria, B. C. ull moose, in Atlin, Fort George, Cariboo, and Ominec: 
Electoral cuales and Kz ps Elector District, aks a Mott 

t. 4 Dec.15 in Columbia Electors! District, 

in rest ince, no open season. Bull caribou, in Eantern District’ 
pation in Mackenzie and Skeena Electoral a Cariboo Electorab 
District west of Fraser River, and except south main line Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Sept. 1-Dee. 15; in rest of Province, no open season. Bull elk 
(wapiti), in Fernie and Columbia Electoral Districts (except Columbia 
District, west of Columbia River), Sept. 15-Oct. 15; in rest of 
open season. Male mountain sheep, in Eastern District north of Canad 
National Railway and in Cariboo "nad Lillooet Electoral Districts south, — 
the main Chilcotin River and west of Fraser River, and in Fernie, or arog t, 
and Columtua Electoral Districts, Sept. 1-Nov. ‘15; in rest 
open season. Mountain goat, in Eastern District (except North and South 
Okanagan, and Grand Forke-G d Electoral I po) 
15; in Western District (except on Vancouver Island), Sept. 1 Dee. 15. 
Male deer (mule, white-tail, coast), in Eastern District (except white-tail 
in North and South Okanagan and Menithemann | Electoral Districts and west 
of summit of Midway Mouateine in Grand Forks-G: ‘toral 
District, no open season), 12-Dec. 15; in Western District, > os 
Dee. 15, except in North aa South Saanich and Highland Dist 
Vancouver Island, Sept. 12-Oct. 31, and exce, pt on 
Islands, no open season. Bear (except owed or Kermodei 
District, Sept. 1-June 30; in Western ‘ys 

Band- tailed pigeon, Sept. 15-Oct. 15. fg whem y cool, Wilson’: ‘sanipe,in 
Eastern District, Sept’ 15-Dee. 31, except waterfowl and coot in Creston 
Electoral District, Sept. 15-Nov. 30; in rict, Oct. 15-Jan. 31, 
except brant, Nov. 15-Feb. 28. Western District, weet ‘summit Cascades 
and south 5 “yo Dustrict, , organs for migratory birds, south of 
Skeena and Pri Rupert El ‘al Districts excluding that portion of 
Lillooet Electoral I District east ry neneny railway yard litnit of Alta Lake 
Railway Station on Pacific Great Eastern Railway in Lillooet Electoral 
District. Eastern District includes rest of Province. 

Manitoba.— Duck, north of 53d parallel, ey.” 1-Nov. 30. 

New Brunswick.—Decr, on Grand Manan, Campobello, and Deer Islands, no 
open season, but a resident thereof, under $1 license from npr may 
take one deer, Oct. Seon 15. Nonresident, under spevial license (fee, 
$25), may take two bears, Apr. 1-June Grouse (partridge), on Grand 
Manan, Campobello, and Bnd Teland, no ge season. W aa. coot, 
rail, on islands in Grand Manan Group, 5-Jan. 31. Woodcock and 
Wilson's snipe on islands in Grand Manan oon Oct. S-Now 3 0. 

Northwest Territories.—Female caribou, mountain shecp, or mountain goat 
with young at foot, and their young, no —_ season. Governor Gene 
in Council may, by regulation, alter season 

Nova Scotia.—Devr, male ouly, on Cape Breton Island. Moose, on Cape 
Breton Island, no open season. Ruffed grouse, on Cape Breton Lelend, 
Nov. I-Nov. 15. Goose, brant, in Halifax, Shelburne, and Queens Counties, 
under license from Minieter, "Dec. 1-Feb. 14. Duck, rail, in, Cumberland 
County, Sept. 15- 

Ontario. —beer, bull sere north of Canadian National Railway, Sept. 15- 

wouth of Canadian National Railway to ares River, and 
Canadian Pacific Railway to Heron Bay, north shore Lake mg es 
Oct SooNow 25; south Canadian Pacific and Heron Bay and north 
Nipissing and Fre neh River (except on St. Joseph Island, Algoma District, 
Nov. 10-Nov. 25), Nov. l-Nov. 25; aud south of French and Mattawa 
Rivers (except in Leeds, Grenville, Dundas, Stormont, Glengarry, rom 
Carleton Counties, and in Bruce, Grey, Simcoe, and York Counties and 
territory south and west thereyf, no opea season), Nov. 5-Nov. 20 Water- 
fowl, Wilson's anipe or jacksnipe, rail, coot, gallinule, north, and west of 

rench and Mattswa Rivers and in all Georgiau Bay i Sept. 1-Dee. 
15; south, Sept. 15-Dee. 15. Ender duck, north of vec-Cochrane- 
Wianipeg line of Canadian National Railway only, Sept. “Dee 15. 

Quebec.— Moose, south of St. Lawrence Kiver, Sept. 20- Dee. 3 

Gaskatchewan.—Deer, moose (males only), caribou, north 2 ‘Township 34) 
Nov. 15-Dee. 14; south of Township 35, no oped season. 




















NEWFOUNDLAND.—Hare, rabbit, 
goose, plover, curlew, snipe, or other wild or 
and crow, unprotected, and except capercailzae, ~ 
season), Oct. 1-Dee. 20. 

MEXICO.— Deer (male), no 
20th parallel, July 16-Oct. 15. Antelo, 
eeasou. Bear, —_. 1-Oct. S1. Rai oe 1-Feb. 
1-Feb. 28. Upla {Sept 30. 
16-Nov. 30, pe a dwves and pigeons pee 
duck, goose, swan, Nov. 1-Feb. a> tharcberde, Aug. 16- panes, 
Wild turkey, cuwrassow, cojolite, Sept. 1-Dee. 31. Alligator, Sept Ma: 
31. Anteater, kinkajou, “Set. i-Jeo. 31. Poca, armadillo, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 
Tapir, Sept. 1-Nov. 30, 


plarmigan, wiioe grouse or partridge, 
birds (eneapt hawks 
ik game, 00 open 


rth of 20th parallel, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; south of 
, mountain sheep, manatee, no open 
. 28. B dooce A 
wt 
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The beauties 
of the Brule 
appeal to 
ladies as well 
as men, es- 
pecially when 
in acanoe 
with a hand- 
some guide 


Circle—Such 
water as this 
is harder to 
navigate than 
it seems to be 








HE Brule River of Wisconsin 
is born anew each moment, its 
single pulsing vein of life 
issuing with virgin freshness 
nature’s womb, formed of inac- 
saturated swamp lands in 
It is such a 





Irom 
cessible, 
southern Douglas County. 


stream as anglers dream of, giving 
shelter and life to four or five kinds 
of trout and even a few occasional 


grayling. 

The rainbows, steelheads and browns 
were put there by the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission about 1895 and they have 
thrived mightily. The west-coast rainbows and steelheads 
make an annual conquest of the Brule in the spring, to 
spawn, that is one of the wonders of the region. Thousands 
visit the river in March to stand on bridge or bank and 
watch these monsters. A hundred or more may occupy a 
large spawning bed, made of sand nosed up with some 
semblance of arrangement, to which the eggs fall. They 
are then covered slightly, with sand and gravel, to germi- 
nate. The spring spawners lie in serried, pugnacious ranks. 
Fish here and there continually turn sideways and quiver 
suddenly, as though to release the burden of spawn. Then 
the long dark forms are transformed instantly into splendid, 
animate life, the sharp ribbons of purple or red on their 
sides in startling contrast with the rest of their silvery 
bodies. In another instant the picture vanishes, as the fish 
resume a natural position, and once more they are somber- 
colored trout giants. This instantaneous revelation of their 
glorious coloring is one of the glimpses of intimate wild 
beauty that attracts, year after year, hundreds of persons, 
many of whom never wet a line in the Brule. 


LWAYS an indifferent but persistent angler, the writer 
4 4 found himself, toward the end of 1930’s dry season, more 
anxious than ever to test himself against the whimsies of 
the stream. Early-season fishing has brought fair catches 
upstream but luring them to the fly in the hot days had 
become steadily more difficult as the sun grew stronger. 
Two days before the season closed, I set out alone to try 
again, while there still was time. 

It had come to such a pass that I feared the wrath to come, 
from fellow fishermen, if the day should prove to be empty 
of fish, and while I have never felt sorry for myself when 
leaving the Brule with a small catch—which has been often 
—I have that familiar habit of many anglers of making off 
on my own once in a while. After all, the prudent fisherman 
essays few widely-heralded trips, but is a sulking, solitary 


AINDOWS of the Brule 


By Gordon MacQuarrie 


ngure, full of secrets. I aimed for the lower Brule, a spot 
not more than 8 or 10 miles by river from Gitche Gumee it 
self. The soil here is a red-clay debris left by receding gla 

iers. The clay when wet is very slippery and always thirsty 
for rain. It loves to clasp itself lovingly to the wheels of 
automobiles. Perhaps half of the river from the lake shore 
north runs through this type of soil, but the river itseli 
mindful of the needs of angling men, has brought down fro 

the sandy area upstream, millions of tons of sand and roc! 

to give footing to all who would wade. 

To reach the river at this point it was necessary to nego 
tiate two very steep hills. They are abrupt, pitiless hogback 
formed by ravines which lie all along the south shore, 
becoming steeper and more sharply defined as one approache 
the lake. These same gullies are one of 
the reasons that the State of Wisconsin, 
several years ago, abandoned the pri 
ject to lay a road along the very shore, 
and there are many fishermen who 
never regretted that, although I believ« 
it a woeful mistake. Only a brave 
motorist, or one ignorant of the sud 
denness with which a Lake Superior 
clay road can change from a firm high- 
way into a slippery, dangerous hazard, 
would penetrate into the Brule’s mout! 
in wet or even threatening weather. 
Many a fisherman, who has _ learned 
from bitter experience, keeps one eye on 
the sky while fishing the lower Brule, 
if he has come in by motor car, and the 
usual thing to do is to cut and run wher 
it looks threatening. Thus, even the 
humble under-wheel clay stands guard 
for the lower Brule and there are many who forego the 
river’s pleasures at this point for surer sport elsewhere. 


"THE sky was heavily banked with clouds but I did not 

worry particularly for it had been threatening for days 
I felt quite composed about invading the lower river. Over 
the steep hogbacks, down the last grade, across the woode: 
bridge and into the meadow to the lone white pine I drove 
Lazy fishermen like myself are pleased to lean their rod 
against a tree while rigging up. 

I am always too eager when I go to fish the Brule. I can 
stand with perfect composure on the bank of many another 
stream and lay cold-blooded plans of conquest, but the Brul 
strikes too hard at one’s fancy. The possibility of catching 
big fish—as big as 10 or 15 pounds in early season—is un 
nerving, and because my first juvenile efforts to catch trout 





An opening day on the Brule 
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were undertaken on the Brule, I seem never to 
have been able to shake off that trembly, small- 
boy feeling. I catch myself missing one of the 
rod guides when stringing up, or forgetting to 
put socks over waders before pulling on boots. 
Sometimes I think this is the best part 
of the whole business. 

A Hare’s Ear with a red tail was my 
first offering. I recall the confidence 
I felt in it for it is a fly a very success- 
ful doctor-fisherman of the Brule has 
developed. It is better to work it up- 
stream but few stick with that game 
because of the strength of the current. 


ERE it narrower one would be 

compelled to do this regardless of 
its current. But downstream fishing on 
a wide river can be made to simulate 
upstream fishing, in that the fly can be 
directed across and even upward to a 
considerable extent. The Hare’s Ear 
brought nothing and I changed to a 
Royal Coachman, resisting the tempta- 
tion to fasten on a pair of flies. It is a fact that many com- 
petent Brule devotees always use one fly, wet as well as 
dry. George Babb, who taught President Coolidge the intri- 
cacies of the dry fly, and who is the best-known guide on the 
stream, has no patience with the fellow who dredges along 
with two flies. The three-fly man he castigates with an 
unmerciful verbal torrent that will make an army mule listen 
with new interest. 

The bright Coachman brought nothing. I placed it, as 
carefully as I could above sunken rocks, behind such rocks, 
let it drift, innocently, into foam-covered holes near the 
bank, and jerked it brazenly across the current. It began 
to appear as though the day would be fishless, and I was 
almost congratulating myself for telling no one of my ven- 
ture. I had arrived at the stream late in the afternoon, near 








Fast water on the Brule 


Above-—A rustic 
bridge over the Brule 
onthe Pierce Estate 


Circle—A vista of a 
particularly attrac- 
tive turnin the . 

stream 








This rainbow proves 
the size of trout the 
angler may get 
on the Brule 























6 o'clock. It is so close to Superior one 
may easily obtain an evening’s fishing 
after a 30 or 40-mile run. Clouds in 
the west were becoming blacker and I 
found myself paying more attention to 
them than the casting of the fly. I have 
been stuck so fast in Lake Superior 
mud that only the perseverance of three 
men pushing, with socks wrapped 
around the tires in lieu of chains, has 
brought me safely to graveled roads. 
One lesson like that lasts a long time. And on that summer 
day I was alone and my car had disc wheels! 

[ had worked downstream about 400 yards when the first 
drops fell. They were large, straight-falling water-globes 
that hurtled earthward in an exact vertical line, contemptu- 
ous of anything but a stiff breeze. They shattered with 
sibilant splashings on the leaves and produced jaunty little 
waterspouts on the river as it danced to meet them. Their 
piercing music added a new note to the Brule’s monotone. 
They spat on canvas jacket and flannel shirt, on old felt 
hat and bare forearms with a friendly warning. They 
said to me: “We are here now, the good wet raindrops 
that have been away so long, and if you are wise in our 
ways, you will go.” 


LITTLE rainbow struck the Royal Coachman. Whether 
it was the protection from sight of me that the dappled 
river surface afforded, my own persistence, or some unex- 
plainable phenomenon in the fish at the arrival of the rain, 
I shall never know. The rainbow was 10 inches long and 
I welcomed him happily. Another cast, with the same fly, 
without moving my position and another rainbow, about the 
same size, took hold. I was sure then that the rain had 
brought the change; how that change was effected was not 
material. The fish were biting and I was there, in the middle 
of the Brule River, marooned on an island of red clay, as it 
were. I netted the second one in a quandary, sparing no time 
in taking him, although even 10-inch rainbows, on a 5-ounce 
rod, in fast water, are not to be yanked in as perch from a 
mill pond. Three more, all rainbows, came my way quickly. 
And with them came more raindrops, pelting into the river 
with reiterated warning for me to flee. 
The decision to abandon the sport came with the fifth 
fish. I stumbled hurriedly back over the rocks and won- 
dered, as I progressed, if it were, (Continued on page 43) 
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A family outing 
disturbed by a 
suspicious noise 


On the alert and 
ready to resent 
any intrusion 


CONCLUSION 


* ANY of these modern sportsmen want some real 

excitement,” said the Old Man, “they ought to go 

hunting grizzlies like the Indians used to in the 
w moonlight.” 

“How was that?” I asked. 

“Well, you couldn’t catch any of these modern Indians 
hunting that way with a modern Winchester, let alone the 
loader which was all that the Indians had. Those old-timers 
would wait till the bear got up within 12 or 15 feet, and 
then they’d shoot. That was about the only way they’d try 
to get him.” 

“But,” I objected, “a bullet with one of the modern high- 
power rifles frequently doesn’t stop the bear’s charge for 30 
yards. How did the Indians ever escape with their old- 
fashioned firearms ?” 

“That’s just the reason they went after them that way. At 
that distance they knew the gun would get the bear. They 
used the old Hudson’s Bay muskets, poured plenty of powder 
in, then put five—yes, always five—bullets down the breech 
and rammed them in. Then they waited for the bear.” 

“But,” I objected again, “how could they jump away from 
the bear’s charge?” 

“The bear didn’t 
charge, or, if it did, 
it got them. They’d 
get by the side of 
a bear trail in the 
moonlight, so the 
wind blew down 
toward them. 
Then they’d wait. 
You know a bear is 
supposed to get the 
scent of a man at 
12 feet anyway, no 
matter how the 
wind is blowing, so 
they'd wait until he 

about 15 feet 
away. Then they'd 
let go at his shoul- sys tO 
der. Those old In- mi DR iy yet 
dian hunters got a hele wat 
their bear, too. But _ ‘ 
occasionally there 
was an accident. 
Did [ tell you 
about Old = jim, 
the trader? Old 
Funny-Face Clara, 
the squaw (she is ; 
in the bootlegging SS 
business now) told eS 
me about it.” 


Se. 


was 


= : = ; but 


A section of the rough country in which Mr. Hoots resides 


“No,” I said, and lit my pipe, prepared to listen to the story 
“Well, this Old Jim was an Indian trader. I knew him, 
and he wasn’t no hunter. But one time he was with some of 
his Indian friends, and they said that there was a bear that 
was so big they were afraid to try for him. This Old Jim— 
well, he said that he’d do it; he wasn’t afraid. So they gave 
him a gun and filled it up proper, you know, with the load 
of powder and the five Hudson’s Bay bullets. They were 
having mulligan, and the pot was setting by him. So he 
reached one hand down into the pot and hoisted up a hand 
ful of lard from the bottom. He threw it down on the 
breech and rubbed it along to grease her up. Then he 
started out. They told him the place, and he knew it well, 
for he’d been hooking Cohoe salmon there. You know how 
these Cohoe salmon get in the roots of the trees under the 
banks, and you have to hook them out. Well, he got by 
the trail so as the wind blew toward him, and waited. Finally 
the bear came along. It was what those Indians said it 
was, a monster. It was a huge old brute, and Old Jim 
waited until it was 12 foot off. The moon was shining, 
and he aimed just behind the shoulder. Then he pulled the 
trigger. The ham 
mer went like this.” 
The Old Man illus 
trated, with a slow 
upward curve of 
the hand, the grad 
ual and of course in- 
effectual movement 

of the hammer. 
“That son-of-a- 
gun, Old Jim, had 
put so much lard 
on his gun that the 
hammer could 
hardly close. At 
the same moment 
the bear’ whiffed 
him, Old Jim made 
a dive for the creek 
and the bear went 
after him. It was 
lucky for Jim that 
he knew that bank. 
He dived between 
the roots in the 
water and got un- 
derneath the bank 
where the water 
had washed out the 
dirt. That bear 
, ’ : tried to get him, 
went away 
after a while. 


«x ae 
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en Jim went back to the Indians.” 
[he Old Man pressed some new tobacco 
his pipe and reached for a match. 

Yes, I knew Old Jim; he was a good 
trader, but he warn’t any hunter.” 

\s we plodded back to camp I reflected 
iat the day—yes, just that one scene 
with Peck’s Bad Boy—was many times 
vorth the discomforts of soggy sleeping 
hags, and that the difficulties of the coasts 
re more like tropical jungles than what 
he average person thinks of as typical of 
\laska. There is a luxuriant and beau- 
tiful growth of plants and flowers. Rasp- 
berries, huckleberries and blueberries grow 
n patches, while mosses, huge ferns, and 
. great variety of small flowers make one 
vant to stop and examine them. But, 
hough vegetation is prodigal, it is not 
kind to one who attempts to force a way 
hrough it. At times the growth on Ad- 

iralty makes the most impenetrable and 
tedious barriers to struggle through and 
ire incomparably worse than the Sierras 
ind Rocky Mountains. 

Down timber must be experienced to be 
ppreciated. Sometimes it takes hours to 
fight through a few miles. But more irri- 
tating and far more painful than windfalls 
s the devil’s club. The branches of this 
plant are thickly covered with cactus-like 
eedles which vary in size and strength 
from long, pliable, penetrating points to 
hort, thorn-like projections. The heavier stems catch one’s 
legs, and the branches and leaves scratch the face and jab 
their needles even into the ears. For a week afterwards, 
they fester in the flesh and have to be extracted with diffi- 
culty and pain. 

Not by any means is all of Admiralty jungle. High peaks 
stretch their white and frozen heads toward the sky. Only 
the lower ranges are covered with this dense undergrowth. 
In the vicinity of the swift and icy salmon creeks and on 
the shore where mountains rise precipitously from the 
water’s edge is the growth thickest. Whoever puts his foot 
m Admiralty must encounter the jungle. 

The grizzly and big brown bears of Alaska need protec- 
tion. The encroachments of civilization and the increasing 
leniency and retrogressive actions of the law in regard to 
their killing indicate decimation and pos- 
sible extermination if adequate measures 
are not taken to prevent their destruction. 

Where are the herds of buffalo, the griz- 
‘lies, the mountain sheep, and the other 
wild game that were so plentiful in the 
western part of the United States fifty 
years ago or less? Some species have 
been wiped out entirely. 

For that matter what and where is the 
game that is not doomed to the fate of the 
buffalo sooner or later? How long will it 
be before the fields and forests are com- 
pletely depopulated? And what is to be 
lone about it? Limiting the bag helps, of 

urse, but better than that is the saving 
of habitats where the remnants may thrive. 

Admiralty and the neighboring island 

f Chichagof, of the Alexander group, 
hould be made an inviolate game sanc- 
tuary for the many species of bear that 
till are to be found upon them. This 
proposal, which has recently received the 
endorsement and support of the New 

tk Zoological Society and the Amer- 
ican Society of Mammalogists, deserves 
he support of all those who are interested 

preserving the Alaskan grizzlies and 
brown bear. The rugged and mountainous 
pography of the two islands, which ren- 
ers them unfit for agricultural use or the 
raising of livestock, makes them peculiarly 
uited for such a purpose. 
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To know the joy 
of a wilderness 
camp put in a 
day tracking Mr. 
Hoots 


A bit of the 
wild that 


city park 
for natural 
beauty 


Approaching the 
snow-capped hills 
of Admiralty Is- 
land for thehunt 
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In a self-bailing cement box 





ning last No- 
vember the oft- 
repeated ques- 
tion, “What are you going 
to be doing tomorrow 
morning about 3:30?” was 
asked over the phone of 
John Lupton, my friend 
and companion of many 
interesting and enjoyable 
duck hunts. The usual re- 
sponse, “Getting ready to 
go after them, Doctor,’ 
was forthcoming from 
John. So that was settled, and to our mutual satisfaction. 

The next morning at the appointed hour, after partaking 
of hot cakes and coffee and getting our thermos bottles filled 
with hot coffee at an all-night restaurant, we two hunters 
and the eager Chesapeake Rough were on the way to 
South Bay and the Laidlow Island Hunt Club grounds, 
20 miles away. 

Arriving at our cabin, “Duck Inn,” 





est 


| By Dr. J. B. Kinne 


the mud and, if necessary 


bail out their boxes (not 
all being self-bailing « 
draining as ours happened 
oast to be) and await the zero 
hour, which is_ one-hali 


hour before sunrise. 


It was a_ wonderful 
morning, clear and cold. 
The planet Venus rose ma- 
jestically over the tree tops 
to the east and was espe- 
cially brilliant at this time 
of the year. Every ten 
seconds the alternating red 
and white light from the Westport lighthouse could be seen 
to the northwest. The pounding of the surf could be heard 
loudest to the southwest, which we have come to consider 
a sign of fair weather. The signs of approaching dawn 
and an occasional rush of wings overhead increased our 
nervous tension and accelerated the pulse. “Well, we'll 
fill "em up just as though we were go- 
ing to use them,” said John, and we be- 





we pushed the boats, loaded with the 
big, hollow, wooden decoys, out over 
the mud to the water’s edge. We then 
hurried to the caretaker’s cabin, where 
the clan gathers two hours before sun- 
rise to draw for choice of boxes. This 
latter detail is one of the interesting 
events of our hunting days (Sundays 
and Wednesdays) at the club. The 
names of the hunters present, the num- 
ber each draws, the box he chooses, and 
later, the number of ducks he bags on 
that day, are recorded in our register. 
In choosing a good box the hunter’s 
knowledge of the grounds, location of 
the boxes, direction of the wind and 
the height and time of the tide, are 
all factors to be carefully considered. 
Then there is just luck; you can’t al- 
ways tell about the flight of ducks. 

This particular morning there were 
thirteen of the twenty-five members of 
the club present at the drawing and 
John, lucky as usual, drew No. 2 and 
chose box 35. There are thirty-seven 
boxes scattered over the 700 acres of 
tide flats owned by the club. Most of 
the shooting is done in pairs. John and I were shooting 
together and chose this box because it faces west and we 
knew that with a light breeze blowing from the east, a 
clear sky with the rising sun at our back and an incoming 
tide, we were assured of a pleasant forenoon’s shoot. 

The drawing over and the boxes chosen, the hunters are 
off in the darkness to locate, arrange their decoys out on 








A pair of widgeon 


gan leisurely filling the automatics with 
heavy, duck loads. Occasionally we 
could hear the sharp call of a lone teal 
in the grass back of the box or hear 
the whirr of their wings as they flew 
close over the box, or a splash as one 
of them dropped in the water beyond 
the decoys. 


T’S a glorious feeling to be out in 

a blind in the early morning, wait- 
ing for the appointed time to arrive and 
wondering if the ducks will be there 
when it does come. As we sat on the 
edge of the box talking, a big flock of 
mallards dropped right in beyond our 
decoys at the edge of the water. I got 
down in the box, struck a match and 
found that we still had five minutes to 
wait. Would they stay that long? No, 
they became suspicious of those big 
decoys, which remained so still on the 
mud, and off they flew. Another short 
wait, then, boom! Some one’s watch 
was a little faster than ours. Now 
we were off, for usually after the first 
shot is fired, unless it is much too fa 
ahead of time, the rest of us take the first chance that 
comes along. Being clear, it was now getting to be quite 
light. 

Two nice big fat sprig float in over the decoys, about 
2% feet apart, and I draw on the leading bird and blaze 
away. Both birds come down on the mud stone dead, and 
Rough rushes out to gather them in. (Continued on page 44) 
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Our cAdvisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, journalist, trapshot andchampion caster, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 


J.B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author “Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl! protector. 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement. 








Universities in Game Conservation 


HE successful production of game 

crops depends less on the manipula- 

tion of game laws by legislators than 
on the manipulation of game environments 
by landowners, 

The realization of this fact is rapidly 
changing the subject matter of game con- 
servation programs. They are becoming 
less and less a matter of what laws are 
passed by legislatures, and more and more 
a matter of how farms and forests are op- 
erated by their owners. 

With this change in subject matter has 
come a realignment of functions. The new 
job of finding out how to modify farming 
methods in favor of game cannot be di- 
rectly performed by game departments. It 
naturally belongs in the agricultural col- 
leges, forest schools, and universities— 
hereinafter referred to collectively as “uni- 
versities.” 

These institutions already have their 
hands more than full. Should they volun- 
teer to work out methods of game crop- 
ping? Are the landowners asking them to 
do so? This is a very perplexing question. 
It may be well to remember, however, that 
the job of working out improved farming 
methods was not thrust upon our state in- 
stitutions by farmer-demand. They grasped 
it as an opportunity, and later showed the 
farmers why. Neither, to my knowledge, 
has been sorry since. 

The working equipment necessary for a 
game research program may be roughly 
classified as follows: 

1. Man power in the biological sciences. 

2. Experts in the other land crops, such 
as forestry, with which the game crop 
must be dovetailed. 

3. Field man power, such as county 
agents, for extension to and education of 
landowners. 

4. Land for demonstrations. 

5. Game experts. 

6. Funds. 

It is clear that the first four items are 
found in almost any university, whereas 
the last two are almost always lacking at 
the outset. How can they be obtained? 

Experience has so far disclosed six 
sources of funds: 
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1. Conservation departments. In Mich- 
igan, for instance, the department has 
financed a series of fellowships in fish man- 
agement. 

2. Special legislative appropriations. No 
examples yet. 

3. Industrial fellowships. Many indus- 
tries with a financial stake in the success 
of game conservation might establish fel- 
lowships similar to those now financed by 
the Sporting Arms and Ammunition Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute. 

4. Private donors. In Michigan some 
$25,000 has been underwritten for a dem- 
onstration in game and fish management, 
by private donors. 

5. Game foundations, such as “More 
Game Birds in America, Inc.” 

6. Scientific foundations. The more fun- 
damentally scientific game problems ought 
to qualify for fellowships and grants from 
such organizations. 

It is my impression that the conserva- 
tion public is willing to support direct gen- 
eral treasury appropriations for game re- 
search on a larger scale than the universi- 
ties have as yet asked for. 

Money and scientific facilities are not 
usable without the guidance of game ex- 
perts. Some universities have obtained 
qualified men directly from the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey, such men being assigned to 
field headquarters at the university. The 
Survey also offers advisory service for spe- 
cific activities such as game fellowships. 
The fellowships will eventually create an 
additional supply of game experts suit- 
able for the guidance of university pro- 
grams. 

There has been a perceptible acceleration 
of game research in the past few years. 
Three years ago there were only two or 
three full-time workers outside the U. S. 
Biological Survey, which was and is, of 
course, the natural clearing-house for. such 
work. Today—see map—the universities 
alone have at least twenty-two men, with 
new accretions every few weeks, while a 
total of projects—full or part-time men— 
under way is thirty-one. The financing of 
the twenty-two university projects is as 
follows: 


By game commissions.................--:------ 11 
3y industrial fellowships.................... 4 
$y universities themselves.................. 2 
Privately or by associations................ 5 

22 


In drawing the map, some arbitrary 
definitions of what constitutes a “project” 
had to be followed. Much worthy and 
valuable work is under way which does 
not appear on the map because it does not 
meet these definitions, and in some cases 
possibly because the author does not know 
about it. The map is as of July 1, 1930. 

Possibly this acceleration would have 
been greater did not many university ad- 
ministrators judge the present opportunity 
for game research by outworn standards. 
Until recently ornithology and mammalogy 
were something different from what is here 
advocated. They were not fundamental sci- 
ences, in that they did not deduce laws, or 
use quantitative methods. Neither were 
they practical, in that they did not tell 
what to do to land—although they occa- 
sionally concluded what to do to laws. 

Happily, the more recent work has set 
an entirely new standard which will ap- 
peal, I think, to both the fundamental 
biologist and the agricultural administrator 
when they became acquainted with it. 
Stoddard’s Georgia Quail Investigation 
has set the pattern for the new method. 
His report, just coming off the press, will 
illustrate my _meaning better than I can 
explain it. His technique consists of an 
alternation of field observation to get 
“leads,” and controlled experiments to test 
their validity. As far as I know, his was 
the first attempt to weigh all the factors 
which determine the abundance of an 
American game species. He ends with al- 
most an equation for the abundance of 
quail. This, as nearly as I know, is funda- 
mental ecology. On the other hand, he 
also ends up with a distinct system of 
practice for the landowner. This, as nearly 
as I know, is applied ecology or agricul- 
ture. 

Some universities are starting to teach 
game management as well as to conduct 
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game research. This is admirable, pro- 
vided it be not overlooked that facts about 
game must be found before they can be 
taught. Writing curriculums for game 
courses is as easy as pasting labels on a 
row of bottles, but is important only when 
there is something in the bottles. 

Game education can avoid one of the 
mistakes made in forestry. It should fore- 
see the desirability of an early choice be- 
tween the various possible degrees of edu- 
cation. Training for game research, game 
administration and game keeping are three 
very different things, not necessarily com- 
bined to advantage in a single institution. 
In addition, there is a very definite place 
for what might be called “orientation 
courses” in game, aimed to give the pros- 
pective farmer, forester, county agent, or 
“liberal arts” student an intelligent appre- 
ciation of game management, without quali- 
fying him for professional practice. 

I am afraid that some agricultural col- 
leges are deterred from undertaking a game 
program by too superficial an appraisal of 
what the farmer wants. I have heard it 
argued that inasmuch as trespassing hunt- 
ers have in some places become an intol- 
erable nuisance on farms, it would be im- 
politic for an agricultural college to 
encourage the production of more game. 
This viewpoint fails to realize that the 
hunter-trespass nuisance is simply one of 
the proofs that the demand for game crops 
has outstripped production, and that no 
orderly system of disposing of the crop 
is as yet in existence. A similar under- 
production in other farm crops would be 
regarded with anything but alarm. Game 


is the one farm crop of which there is no 
present or prospective overproduction. The 
evolution of a mutually profitable relation- 
ship between sportsman and farmer is a 
relatively simple matter. 


Indeed Michigan 


may be said to have already found one in 
her idea of farmer-sportsman cooperatives. 

The technique of farm game manage- 
ment consists, by and large, in devoting 
the less valuable parts of each farm unit 
to game cover or food. It seems to me that 
this presents a timely opportunity to reduce 
the present overproduction of farm crops, 
without depopulating any particular farm- 
ing area. I have already admitted that no 
orderly system for the marketing of game 
crops is as yet perfected, but one would 
soon develop if the over-demand for shoot- 
ing privileges were geared up tothe 
existing under-demand for marginal farm 
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lands. In the solution of these problems of 
game economics it is by no means necessary 
for the university to take an ex parte atti- 
tude. Why not regard the farmer-sportsman 
relationships as a research problem, and 
undertake experiments to find the answer. - 

Even in the absence of an _ orderly 
method for the farmer to dispose of his 
game crop, there can be no doubt that 
game management on farms tends to add 
to beauty of the land and the variety and 
interest of farm life. From my viewpoint, 
this alone warrants full steam ahead on 
the part of the agricultural colleges. 

If the reader thinks well of this argu- 
ment, and if his state university is not yet 
lending a hand to game conservation, let 
him clip this article and send it to some 
acquaintance on the faculty for an opinion. 


Introduction of the Chukar 
in Idaho 


HE development of the Chukar par- 

tridge for a fiéld bird in the Northwest 
is rapidly being realized, the various state 
game departments making rapid strides in 
the propagation of this interesting bird. 

James Marshall, superintendent of the 
Idaho State Game Farm at Lapwai, is 
looking forward to being one of the first 
in the Northwest to make a liberation of 
this bird that they may make a start in 
Idaho. 

Marshall is very enthusiastic over his 
success with the Chukar, reporting that the 
bird has proven very easy to raise and 
with its apparent hardiness should prove as 
good a bird for Idaho as the ringneck or 
Hungarian. 

Starting this year with seven hens, he 
has been able to set 255 eggs, these being 


placed under hens for hatching. Up to 
May 23 he had placed 154 eggs in the 
first setting, 127 of which hatched. 


From this hatching from six days to six 
weeks of age he only had a loss of five 
birds. 

Marshall’s observations have brought out 
the following facts concerning the Chukar: 
they are polygamous; very pugnacious—he 
has found that he cannot allow two cock 
birds in a pen together—very hardy; chick 
birds seem to take care of themselves 
much better than the pheasant; and very 
prolific. Comparing their native habitat 
with that of Idaho, Mr. Marshall expects 
them to thrive once they get a start in his 
state. He expects to liberate at least 175 
of these birds this year. 

The Idaho state farm is in excellent con- 
dition and they expect to liberate between 
5,000 and 6,000 pheasants this year.— 
DuPont Conservation News. 
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Western Duck Sickness 
By E. R. Kalmbach 


of the Bureau of Biological Survey 


Excerpts from an article in Science Magazine 


among waterfowl in western states 

has attracted the serious attention of 
conservationists. During certain of these 
years losses among ducks and shore birds 
have been so great at some points as to 
make the annual toll taken by hunters ap- 
pear insignificant. In 1910 untold thousands 
of waterfowl perished in the marshes 
about Great Salt Lake, Utah, and the years 
immediately following saw a recurrence of 
the sickness but, fortunately, in reduced 
severity. Yet even under these improved 
conditions it was necessary to bury the 
bodies of nearly 50,000 ducks at the mouth 
of Bear River, Utah, in the period from 
September 7 to 26, 1913. 

In 1914 the Bureau of Biological Survey 
undertook a study of the malady, assigning 
Dr. Alexander Wetmore to the task. The 
summer and fall seasons of 1914, 1915 and 
1916 were devoted to the work and the re- 
sults published in two papers, a preliminary 
report in 1915 and a final bulletin in 1918. 
The conclusion nety Ber at that time indi- 
cated that the duck sickness in Utah was 
caused by the toxic action of certain sol- 
uble salts found in alkali and pointed to the 
chlorides of magnesium and calcium as two 
of the causative agents. 

Since 1918 records of the occurrence of 
duck sickness have shown it to be a wide- 
spread yet localized malady. Roughly, the 
range of the disease in the United States 
conforms to the region of alkaline waters, 
yet its prevalence by no means coincides 
with the degree of concentration of alkali. 
Certain lakes of rather high alkalinity have 
been found to harbor waterfowl in num- 
bers year after year with no ill effects on 
the birds, while other waters and marshes 
of nearly fresh water have experienced 
outbreaks of great severity precipitated 
apparently by such factors as low-water 
level and high temperatures. Under such 
conditions the attendant phenomenon of 
profuse decay of vegetable and animal mat- 
ter often has been reported. 

It was, therefore, with the idea of learn- 
ing whether factors other than alkali might 
enter into the problem, particularly at 
points away from the influence of the 
highly saline conditions at Great Salt Lake, 


| the past two decades mortality 


that the Biological Survey resumed its 
study of this malady. The area chosen 


was the region of Upper and Lower Kla- 
math Lakes, Oregon, and Tule Lake, Cali- 
fornia. Preliminary work was started in 
1927 when Mr. C. C. Sperry made obser- 
vations and conducted experiments during 
\ugust and September. No work was done 
in 1928, but for the past two seasons the 
writer has been engaged in this work. 
Experiments were conducted along the 
usual lines of approach. There was feeding 
of natural and synthetic alkali, both by the 
capsule method and through the medium of 
drinking water. There were attempts to 
transmit the disease by the feeding of body 
tissues of sick birds, and by inoculation in 
various manners commonly employed in 
conveying bacterial diseases. The condi- 
tions of vegetable and animal decay preva- 
lent in duck sickness areas suggested other 
experiments and attempts also were made 
to demonstrate the possibility of certain 
anaerobic bacteria as a basis of the ail- 
ment. All these failed to give anything 
tangible or consistent in results. Birds 


were killed in the course of some of the 
experiments and now and then an isolated 
or fleeting symptom of duck sickness ap- 
peared, but nothing approaching the typical 
malady was produced or transmitted. Sub- 
sequent chemical analyses of waters and 


muds from sickness and nonesickness areas 
likewise failed to shed any light on the 
subject and until the middle of the present 
summer the whole problem seemed to be 
in more of a maze than ever. 

About that time, however, a clew, re- 
vealed by the fortuitous circumstances that 
I was inadequately prepared to preserve 
under refrigeration certain body tissues of 
sick birds that were being fed to gulls in 


an attempt to transmit the disease, led to 
a series of experiments giving results 
wholly unexpected in the light of earlier 


investigations of duck sickness. Without 
going into detail at this time, the principal 
findings may be stated in the following 
language: 

(1) Duck sickness symptoms, including 
the paralysis or weakness of the wing, leg 
and neck muscles, the paralysis of the nic- 
titating membrane, discharges from the 
eyes and nostrils, difficulty in breathing, a 
lowered body temperature, and green diar- 
rhea, all have been accurately and repeat- 
edly reproduced by the feeding of the in- 
cubated body tissues of birds that have 
died of duck sickness after this material 
has been kept at a temperature of 85° 
Fahrenheit for five or more days. 

(2) Allowing for variations due to the 
factor of individual susceptibility, the 
rapidity and severity of the onslaught of 
symptoms appears to be directly propor- 
tional to the quantity of material fed. 
With mallards and pintails, single doses of 
from 4, to 4% gram have permitted 
the birds to recover within four to six 
days in some of the cases, while doses as 
great as % gram to 1 gram usually have 
proved fatal within twelve to twenty-four 
hours. ... 

(5) Although most of the results were 
obtained from incubated liver, later experi- 
ments indicate that material other than the 
liver may serve as a source of toxic ma- 
terial. Incubated blood taken from the 
carotid artery gave positive results in a 
recent experiment, and decomposed kid- 
neys likewise have produced duck sickness 
symptoms. 

(6) As a check against these experi- 
ments the non-toxic character of decayed 
liver of healthy ducks as well as of certain 
of the lots prepared from sick birds has 
been shown by experiment... . 

(8) The faithfulness and consistency 
with which duck sickness symptoms are 
produced by this method has never been 
even remotely approached in any experi- 
mental work that the writer has done 
through the feeding of natural or synthetic 
alkalies... . 

In the foregoing the writer, an ornithol- 
ogist, whom circumstances have thrust into 
the midst of a most baffling pathological 
problem, has aimed to present only such 
facts as have been learned from experi- 
mentation. Prudence forbids speculating at 
this time beyond what has actually been 
demonstrated, even though the results at- 
tained are highly suggestive and even 
though definite theories have been enter- 
tained as a help in directing the study. 
What has been accomplished appears to be 
just a beginning with much work yet to 
be done by specialists. Material has been 
gathered for histological, pathological and 
bacteriological studies which, as they are 
pursued during the coming months, may 
add even more startling chapters to an al- 
ready intriguing subject. 

Note:—Often the first step in the successful 
treatment of a disease is understanding of its 


cause, and ability to reproduce the ailment 
experimentally in healthy animals, or birds. 
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For more than twenty years western duck sick- 
ness has been considered due to alkali, but the 
foregoing article may mark a turning-point of 
importance to every western duck hunter. The 
bacteria of botulism, a disease resulting from 
the ecco = of food and sometimes afflict- 
ing human beings, were found by the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry in Tule Lake, Calif., 
last summer, while an outbreak of duck sick- 
ness was at its height. The same bacteria were 
found in the tissues of mallards and pintails 
killed while affected by that sickness. e have 
been requested to ask readers of Outdoor Life 
who may come in contact with sick ducks to 
notify E. R. Kalmbach, Klamath Falls, aie 
giving as full details as possible concerning the 
ailment.—Editor. 


Kaibab Committee Reports 


[X JUNE we called attention to the con- 
templated study to be made of condi- 
tions on the Kaibab National Forest and 
Game Preserve by representatives of vari- 
ous national organizations, six years hav- 
ing elapsed since the last study by a sim- 
ilar group. 

This survey was made June 8 to 15 in- 
clusive, and the report was rendered im- 
mediately instead of delaying many weeks, 
and sometimes months, as is so often the 
case with such investigative groups. The 
report and the recommendations of the 
committee are splendid. This committee 
avoided the controversial pitfall of its 
predecessor; namely, the number of deer 
on the Kaibab. It very studiously kept 
away from that question, and decided upon 
matters that could be determined without 
wasting time to take a census of the fleet- 
footed animals which have attracted so 
much attention nationally. 

Because casual visitors to the Kaibab 
often see large herds of deer on top of the 
plateau, as well as an apparent abundance 
of forage at the north end, such visitors 
get the erroneous idea that there is still 
much forage for deer over the entire re- 
gion. “One must go back into the forest 
and down onto the winter range to get a 
real appreciation of the general lack of 
forage,’ says the committee. “It is the 
conclusion of the committee, after care- 
fully reviewing the general condition of 
the Kaibab range, and also observing the 
degree of recovery within the fenced ex- 
perimental plots, that the Kaibab area is 
not now producing more than 10 per cent 
of the available and nutritious forage that 
this range once produced.” 

The committee states that the Kaibab 
has suffered two periods of severe range 
depletion, the first by domestic livestock, 
then later by deer, and that, notwithstand- 
ing reductions by trapping and hunting in 
recent years, the range is yet in a deplor- 
able condition. It found that the deer “are 
still so numerous as to make range recov- 
ery impossible” and recommended that 
supervised hunting be continued, including 
both sexes. 


HE committee states that the preser- 

vation of wild life as a tourist -attrac- 
tion on the Kaibab is of dirst importance, 
whereas on many other national forests 
grazing of domestic live stock and other 
economic uses must be given greater con- 
sideration. 

The committee holds that the Kaibab 
study and demonstrations should mark the 
beginning of a new era in big-game man- 
agement in the western states; that the 
Kaibab situation emphasizes the close re- 
lationship of game management and for- 
est management; and that range destruc- 
tion means game destruction. 

The need for more coordination and co- 
operation between various agencies is 
stressed, and that research work be extend- 
ed to cope with the problems at hand. A 
concluding recommendation is of special 
significance: “All forms of natural wild 
life, other than deer, should be left undis- 
turbed; that suspension of federal and state 
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predatory animal killing be continued; and 
the area should be closed to private trap- 
and hunting of flesh-eating animals, 


ping 
until adequate annual reductions of deer 
are made.” 

The committee consisted of Dr. T. Gil- 
bert Pearson, president, National Audu- 
bon Society, chairman; George D. Pratt, 
president, American Forestry Association, 
also representing the American Game As- 
sociation and the Campfire Club of Amer- 
ica, vice-chairman; Mark Anderson, Izaak 
Walton League, secretary; Joseph S. 
Dixon, National Park Service; Dr. E. R. 
Hall, American Society of Mammalogists 


and the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of 


Berkeley, Calif.; K. C. Kartchner, Ari- 
zona Game and Fish Commission; J. M. 
Macfarlane, American National Live Stock 


Association; A. A. Nichol, University of 
Arizona and Arizona Game Protective As- 
sociation; and Paul G. Redington, Chief 
U. S. Biological Survey. —American Game 
Ass'n. 


Game-Bird Manuals 


ECENTLY, More Game Birds in 
America, Inc., 580 Fifth Ave, New 
York, have gotten out free manuals— 
“Game Birds—How to Make Them Pay 
on Your Farm,” “Quail Breeding Man- 
ual,” and ‘ ‘Pheasant Breeding Manual.” 
These manuals on game-bird raising 


appear to be quite thorough in their treat- 
ment of the subject and are available to 
anyone who desires them, free of charge, 
by application to the above organization.— 
DuPont Conservation News. 


Former Guide Becomes 


>. . 

Alaska Game Commissioner 
NDREW A. SIMONS, of Lakeview, 
Alaska, has been appointed Alaska 
Game Commissioner from the Third Ju- 
dicial Division to succeed Dr. William H. 
Chase, whose four-year term expired June 
30, the Bureau of Biological Survey, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, announced. 
The appointment, recently made by Sec- 
retary Hyde, became effective July 1. The 
chairmanship of the Commission, held by 
Dr. Chase, will be filled through election 
by the five members of the Commission, 
which consists of one member from each 
of the four judicial divisions and a fifth 
member, who is chief resident represent- 
ative of the Biological Survey in Alaska. 
Mr. Simons is a naturalized citizen of 
Alaska, and for several years has been 
a registered guide in the Territory. He 
has been well known for his success as a 
guide, for his wide acquaintance with 
prospectors and trappers in the Territory 
and for his knowledge of wild-life condi- 
tions in Alaska, particularly in the Third 

Judicial Division—Sportsmen’s Review. 


Raises 9,060,000 Game Fish 


[F! FISHERMEN want to raise millions 
of game fish for stocking the lakes and 
streams near their town or city, there is 
nothing like signing up Uncle Sam as a 
partner, says the Izaak Walton League of 
America in a recent 1931 fishing bulletin. 
As an example of the “profits” which a 
group of sportsmen can reap from such a 
partnership, the bulletin points to the fish- 
production record of the Utica, N. Y., 
Chapter of the League which, over a period 
of five years, has reared and planted more 
than 9,000,000 brook, brown, rainbow, 
Loch Leven and lake trout, as well as 
small- mouth bass and other game fish. 
‘Uncle Sam in this case was represented 
by the Bureau of Fisheries which cooper- 
ated with the Utica Waltonians in their 
effort to improve fishing near their city. 
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The hatchery established by the Utica 
outdoor fans in conjunction with the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries comprises 100 acres at the 
edge of the Adirondack Mountains, a site 
easily accessible from the city. From this 
hatchery the chapter took a 1930 “divi- 
dend,” consisting of 171,000 brook trout, 
50,000 rainbows, 2,400 brown trout, 28,500 
Loch Leven trout, 64,700 lake trout, 4,000 
small-mouth black bass and 3,607,000 yellow 
perch, a return that ought to please even 
the most impatient fisherman who doesn’t 
want to wait a long time between strikes. 
All of the fish were planted in public 
waters, accessible to every fisherman.— 


Izaak Walton League. 


Striped Bass Bill Signed 


ALIFORNIA sportsmen are rejoicing 

over the passing of their striped-bass 
bill, recently signed by Governor Rolph. 
Previously it had been legal to take striped 
bass in nets for seven and a half months 
each year, but the period of netting has 
now been cut to six weeks, and during that 
time bass may be taken in nets in only one 
district and only in nets set for catching 
shad, a fish without interest to the angler. 





Striped bass taken in Napa Rixer 
Largest 2544 pounds 


The praise for this signal victory is 
being accorded especially to Melvyn I. 
Cronin, state assemblyman from San Fran- 
cisco, who introduced the bill and fought 
for it. Frisco has at last sent to the legis- 
lature a representative willing and glad to 
back the sporting public against the power- 
ful commercial fish interests. Credit must 
also be given to the Associated Sportsmen 
of California, and to their president, Bob 
Mann, for their vigorous and alert cam- 


paign. 





. . . . 
Wiping Out Wild Life 

[* MUST have gone under the hide of 

the Biological Survey to be called, by 
national organization of naturalists, “th 
most destructive influence on wild life in 
the United States.” At any rate the Sur 
vey is flooding the mails with defensive 
literature sent out at government expensi 

The trouble with the Survey’s defense i 
that it is virtually an admission of guilt 
The principal criticism has been of its 
wholesale poisoning operations and the re- 
sultant slaughter of fur-bearers such as 
skunks, badgers, martens and mink. Say 
ing that investigators found “little evidencé 
that true fur-bearers are being killed 
any considerable numbers,” Mr. Redington 
tells the public: 


“As a matter of fact, the use of poison ha 
been decreased during the past two years 
Furthermore, at a conference of our field mer 

. it was agreed that the use of poison could 


be even further curtailed in the future 


If poison is doing no harm, why curtail 
its use? Why abandon a policy described 
in the annual report for 1923 as covering 
200,000 square miles “by organized poison- 
ing operations”? 
yrest, Idaho,”’ 
automobile 


“One man in Lemki National Fi 
says this report, “by the use of an 


covered a poison line 700 miles in extent, which 
served to cover an area of about 5,000 square 
miles. This method of Procedure has bee 
strongly urged by stockmen.’ 


Would poisoning, thus indorsed in 1923, 
be curtailed now if it were not doing more 
harm than good? The evident truth is that, 
as shown by the investigating committee of 
mammalogists, the first poison dosage kills 
the small fur-bearers, their destruction is 
not reported and after the first dosage 
there is nothing to report. The same is 
true in hardly lesser degree of trapping. 

If the destructive policies of the Bio- 
logical Survey were limited to predatory 
mammals and fur-bearers it would be bad 
enough, but the Survey is also charged 
with bird protection. And it is notorious 
that the Survey is as much under the 
thumb of reactionary sportsmen as it is of 
stockmen. The resuit is becoming plain to 
everybody. Wild life is being wiped out.— 
Editorial in the St. Louis Star. 
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‘D. E. alae, (left) and C. J. McMillan, OG fre Sask.,cshot 118 Mallard ducks 
and morning shoot during the past season. 


. in a night 


ae 








The pre photograph published in the Nor-West Farmer, of Winnipeg, was submitted 


by a Cana 
to have us pay our res, 
Heroes Johnson and 


ian subscriber with a note to the effect that our Dominion readers would like 
ts occasionally to duck-hogs on their side of the boundary. 
cMillan should be invited to explain why they are proud to be 


photographed with 118 dead mallards—and what they did with them 
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N OLD northern Wisconsin timber 
cruiser and surveyor once told me an 
interesting story of a day’s fishing he 

had experienced over on a little stream that 
fed into the mighty old St. Croix River. 
He said this stream ran through a farming 
region and that it was a typical haunt for 
the northern muskellunge. It was weedy, 
sluggish-like and almost closed in places 
with rice and lily-pad thickets. 

“T’ve done some fishing in my days up 
here in the Big Woods, but I never experi- 
enced anything like that musky trip over 
to that one particular little creek,” he de- 
clared. “It was simply filled with muskies, 
and that is no exaggeration, either. I had 
along an old, wooden, floating minnow with 
a spinner at the head and one at the tail 
and a little old, steel, casting rod. Well, 
sir, I would cast this old minnow out to the 
edge of those weeds and pads and I'd let it 
float there a minute or so, then I'd reel it in 
with slow, steady turns of the old reel 
handle. Almost every cast would raise a 
musky, and the way some of those fish 
ripped up mud and pads and grass by the 
roots out of those old pools along that 
creek was nothing short of a national crime 
and disgrace. I’ve never seen anything like 
it since and I never expect to again.” 

The bait he had reference to was one 
with which I have had considerable experi- 
ence on some few Wisconsin rivers and I 
knew that what my friend told was no ex- 
aggeration. Just to satisfy myself on the 
matter, however, I asked him: 

“Yes, but tell me something, was that 
bait any good in the other waters except 
the little creek you mention?” 

He pondered this carefully for a while 
then replied, “Yes, it was, come to think 
about the matter. This is one of the favor- 
ite baits for musky all down the Flambeau 
River, as far as the St. Croix waters, and 
the old-timers almost all use it in prefer- 
ence to all the others. It’s good ’most any 
time of season.” 


HE WAS right on this, as I happened to 
know very well, but I told him some- 
thing more about this lure that he did not 
know—that it would not interest muskies in 
the waters about our Wisconsin cabin. It is 
one of the mysterious facts that lures 
which usually are very killing in the lower 
reaches of the Flambeau drainages prove 
almost fruitless against the big tigers of 
the sparkling regions of rock, sand and 
pine-rimmed lakes. Yet, one could take 
the same lures that failed to draw a single 
rise in a full day’s fishing and travel three 
hours by outboard motor down the Bear 
River into the weedy, rice and pad-choked 
river channels and the old floater would 
take more muskies than any other lure I 
have ever seen used. 

For two seasons I made a careful check 
on the fish caught within a radius of 
several miles of our Wisconsin cabin, and 
in all this time I found that certain baits, 
in the hands of a wide range of anglers, 
both experienced and inexperienced, had a 
habit of consistently catching muskellunge, 
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Robinson rejoices in the capture of a 
20-pounder 


while others, that had proven of unques- 
tionable killing power to myself and cer- 
tain of my friends, would refuse to register 
even a rise. These last-named lures, how- 
ever, had taken fish for us on more remote 
waters. What the reasons were for this I 
have never been able to definitely under- 
stand. It could possibly be determined, 
but would entail a great deal of research 
and study—more in fact than the average 
angler interested in practical success would 
care to devote to the matter in actual fish- 
ing time. 

I recall an incident that happened one 
day in the Flambeau waters of northern 
Wisconsin when I first moved into our 
cabin on Fence Lake. There was at that 
time, in Lac du Flambeau, a very famous 
Chippewa guide by the name of Charlie 
Poupart. He was easily, and without in 
any way shadowing the reputations and 
talents of the other admirable guides of 
the region, the most crafty Indian guide I 
have ever known. And in this acknowledg- 
ment I am backed up by scores of others, 
some of them very prominent sportsmen of 
long experience in northern musky lakes 
and rivers. Charlie Poupart was really the 
pioneer of those famed waters. It was he 
who first made guiding a profession there 
at the time the Flambeau Lumber Company 
was still operating on the Indian reserve. 
So, when I arrived there, I made it a spe- 


cial point to get acquainted with this silent 
and thoughtful fellow. I asked him one 
day to look over my musky lures and pass 
an opinion on them. One side of the cabin 
walls I had fitted up for my baits, rods 
and other equipment. I had strung copper 
wire along the logs and to these I had at- 
tached the treble and single gangs of per- 
haps seventy-five lures that I was experi- 
menting with at the time. Charlie came 
over and thoughtfully reviewed the whole 
array of wobblers, divers and wigglers. 
Some of them were metal, some spoons 
and some spinners. 

“Dem tings dere,” he at last grunted, 
sweeping a pile of beautiful-looking arti- 
ficials scorniully aside, “don’t ’mount to 
dam!’ Among the rejected were two lures 
that I have sworn by for years. One of 
these was a particularly effective spinner 
bait that has taken innumerable muskel- 
lunge in the Ohio Valley streams and in 
the southern range. The other was a plain 
nickeled-metal darter that I had hooked a 
wonderfully fine musky with the autumn 
before in an Ohio river. Also he included 
in this sweeping refusal a particularly effec- 
tive old wooden-wobbler plug that I have 
sworn by for years. Out of them all he 
decided on three green and scale-colored, 
semi-surface plugs that I had never had the 
least confidence in or success with. Now 
that was the Indian’s opinion. Now listen 
to what happened to me in this matter: 


F ALL those baits, the ones that I had 
the best success of all with were two 
lures that Charlie had scornfully tossed 
aside as being of no use in that region. 
I later on became very well acquainted with 
Charlie Poupart and learned to admire him 
more and more for his instinctive judg- 
ment on matters pertaining to big muskel- 
lunge, but I also learned that Charlie, like 
all the rest of us, had his own pet opinions 
and partialities in lures, and these it so 
happened were large  bucktail-covered 
hooks, spoon lures that he made himself 
from strong piano wire, discarded old spoon 
blades and highly-colored Indian beads. 
The best muskies I caught, both in the 
lakes and rivers of the regions, I caught 
with two lures, one a semisurface plug of 
white and red-head coloring, the other a 
floating wooden minnow of white and red- 
head coloring, with spinners fore and aft. 
This first bait was my great killer in 
the lakes, the latter my most successful 
river lure, below Bear River and as far 
as the Flambeau drainage extended. The 
peculiar part of this all was that where 
the one lure worked well the other would 
not. And another peculiar thing was that, 
in all lakes and inkpots debouching from 
the rivers I could catch musky on the 
semisurface wooden wobbler while the sur- 
face lure drew blanks, yet there would be 
exactly similar cover surrounding the 
haunts, such as rice’ and weeds and moss 
and pads. Then I would go perhaps 4% 
mile beyond through some channel and get 
to flowing water, and there the semisur- 
face bait drew nothing worth while but 
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the old surface block of wood would soon 
get a walloping rise from some cluster ot 
red-stem lilies or from a tuft of wild rice 
that might be wavering up from the blue- 
green depths. The one was worked with 
a strong, even pull on the tip and by reel- 
ing rather slow, sending the bait with a 
wide, lazy, wobbling movement through the 
depths, some 3 to 4 feet under the surtace, 
and then by bringing it up to the boat with 
a particularly strong and sweeping lift of 
the rod hand, while the surface bait was 
worked with a short, jerky, struggling re- 
trieve on the surface of the water, getting 
the bait fouled whenever the opportunity 
allowed in some light growth of grass or 


pads over good pools at edge of heavy 
coverts. 

I found out, there in those Wisconsin 
rivers, several things about musky lairs 


that I might remark upon lightly here for 
the benefit of my angling readers. One 
of these in particular had to do with where 
to cast the spinning surface plug. I usually 
kept a sharp lookout for wide bends in the 
rivers I fished, where a pool would sudden- 
ly swell out with sedgy shores bordering 
moss-grown bars. These are invariably 
good musky hatcheries and, usually, at the 
lower end of such aquariums there are 
from one to half a dozen big old-daddy 
muskies hanging around. If, as so often 
happens, one can find a drifted log or tree 
top in these pools, grown around with a 
thicket of grass, pads or weeds, then look 
out for a real musky lying thereabouts. 


HAVE caught some beauties from these 

haunts. They are made to order but 
they must be properly worked. I usually 
drift down on such haunts in a boat, not 
bothering to anchor, for those northern 
muskies are not easily frightened away as 
so many other fish are with splashing of 
oars, paddles or even a whirling outboard 
motor propeller. As I approach these dens 
[ begin casting, making casts pret- 
erably. As the boat comes closer they 
are prone to glide away or into such con- 
cealment as to make the placement of a 
lure almost out of the question. Here is 


long 


where I like to use the surface wooden 
spinning plug. I slam this old medicine 
man down the water lane, first on the 





Where rocks and eddies along the shore 
formed likely lairs for muskies 
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Cliff H. Dafoe, of Ontario, with a 16%- 
pound musky caught by one of his pals 
in Lake St. Clair 


side nearest the boat. I allow the lure to 
drift just a moment, then I reel it slowly 
back, with short pauses when I keep the 
rod tip gently quivering to impart a slight 
shudder to the bait. Then I aim to plant 
my next casts to the sides of the den or 
directly in amid the pads or grass if it is 
not so heavy as to render the retrieve im- 
possible. Now I am indeed expecting a 
raid! I allow the lure to attach itself to a 
tuft of grass or the edge of a pad and I 
jerk gently, but insistently, for a while, then 
I slow down and jerk at long intervals, all 
the time giving that palpitating, I’m-just- 
about-all-in-with-the-struggle shudder that 
gives even an old chunk of white cedar 
wood the appearance of an overworked, 
white sucker minnow trying to get back to 
the safety zone. And that does the work. 
Zowie! Oh, they do hit them hard, smash- 
ing lunges, or, sometimes, they just simply 
loom up there, like giant shadows, and they 
open those great, red-flannel-lined mouths 
and start gobbling around for the lure. I 
have had them actually pick those wooden 
minnows right out of the grass and weeds 
as energetically as though they were prac- 
ticing the fine art of gathering blackber- 
ries from a stone wall. Sounds fishy, I 
know, but there’s a lot of things which 
sound fishy to those who don’t understand 
muskellunging thoroughly. Those fellows 
do some funny things. 

They have their habits and their weak- 
nesses the same as the balance of us, and 
when the angler learns to dope these out, 
then he is a real musky fisherman. That 
was what was wrong with Charlie Poupart 
that day he picked out the plugs that he 
thought were best for his own particular 
region of musky waters. Charlie was hon- 
est in it all, but he had fished for musky 
so long and used his own particular brand 
of lures so much that he had come to be- 
lieve only in similar baits. The truth of 
the matter is, each section has its own 
particular kind of plugs and spoons best 
suited to those waters. Here, Charlie’s 
theory was correct, but it is a good plan not 
to become entirely wedded to one especial 
make or type of lure. There should always 
be at least two good “understudies” in the 
tackle box to make the sport more ex- 
citing. 

It is not always a good plan to take the 
word of a guide for effective baits for 
a region, although, do not misunderstand 





me, I am not decrying the good judgment 
of these fine fellows. Sometimes, however, 
they can be terribly mistaken, as the Indian 
I have told about. And here’s another 
little experience I want to relate before I 
close to illustrate my contention on the 
matter of baits for muskellunge being many 
and varied. 


OR three seasons I failed to hook and 

land a single muskellunge in a certain 
section of the Middle West, where I do 
considerable bait casting for pike, musk: 
and bass. I could not understand what was 
wrong. The old faithful spinners and spoons 
I had been catching nice muskies with there 
in the past suddenly went as stale as a 
piece of picnic “boloney.” I tried, without 
the least success, the semisurface and the 
surface baits I had had such good luck with 
at my camp in the Wisconsin woods. 
Nothing stirring! Either I had forgotten 
how to fish for them down in the Ohio 
Valley, or there was some potent jinx hang 
ing over my rod. I became worried. My 
wife joked me, my friends, I felt sure, were 
quietly laughing over my failures. I raised 
a few fish and missed them. But nothing 
was stirring as it should. Then one day 
a fellow from Pittsburgh told me of a 
bait he had used in the Ohio Valley streams 
with fine success against the muskies there. 
It was an old acquaintance of mine. I had 
one of them hidden away some place in my 
assortment of lures and I went forthwith 
back home and hunted it up, an old time 
bait that I hadn't used for half a dozen 
years. Never had caught much on it. I 
tried this bait out and immediately caught 
a musky. I caught three in fact in 
than a year on the lure and recommended 
it to a friend who, the first day out, hooked 
a fine big musky with his. How long this 
will last I do not know, until I find another 
one that will raise them, I suppose. So, in 
view of all this I feel pretty sure it would 
be futile to come out and say definitely that 
a surface, semisurface or deep-working 
plug would be strictly the thing. I have 
caught muskies on all three types and I 
believe that each section has its own pecu- 
liar type of bait which takes best there. 
Find this and you have the secret of getting 
good fish there when they are rising. 


less 





This young musky was attracted by a 
plug properly retrieved 
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Striped Bass Fishing in California 
By J. P. Cuenin 


ITH a steady stream of tourists 

from other states visiting Cali- 

fornia every month in the year, 
there must be among them many anglers. 
While they have caught trout, or black 
bass, or some of the other fresh-water 
fish, there are probably few of them who 
have the opportunity to catch striped bass, 
a game of the first quality, of large size, 
excellent for the table and a fighter worthy 
of any angler’s efforts. These fish may be 
taken with rod and line throughout the 
year in Central California and it is the 
purpose of this article to teil Outpoor Lire 
traveling readers where, when and how his 
lordship, the striper, may be taken. 

At the head of the list of places where 
striped bass are caught well set down 
Bakers Beach because it is one of the 
few places in the country where large 
game fish can be caught from the wa- 
ter-front of a large city. This beach lies 
at the outer end of the Golden Gate 
along the north border of San Francisco, 
and when a “run is on” good sport can 
be had. 

As this is being written, word comes 
to me by telephone that the run that 
started about three weeks ago is still on 
and that the larger bass have begun to 
put in an appearance. Last week the fish 
that were being caught were small. They 
weighed from 3 to 6 or 7 pounds. Early 
this week a few 10 to 12 pounders were 
landed and now I get word that a 20- 
pound striper was hooked. While a 20- 
pound fish would satisfy most anglers, 
that is not an exceptionally large one, 
for there have been caught at Bakers 
Beach quite a number of bass running 
to more than 30 pounds, a few around 
40 pounds, and one that weighed 52 
pounds. As a general rule fishing may 
be expected at Bakers Beach during the 
spring, summer, and early fall. 

At the ocean beach, within the city 
limits, stripers may be caught when they 
are running at Bakers Beach, but because 
of the heavy surf usually encountered, and 
the flat beach, longer casts are required 
than at Bakers, and inland anglers who 
have not had experience with surf rods 
would be likely to get better results at 
Bakers Beach if they wish to try surf 
fishing. However, long casts and surf 
tackle are not required in the bays and 
rivers, so I would advise visitors to try 
for the big fish in the inland waters which 
will be described later, but if any of the 
Atlantic Coast surf casters head out this 
way, they can get action with their long rods. 


ALADA BEACH, a short drive down 

the coast highway, often affords excel- 
lent bass fishing, and the beach off Bolinas 
Bay, which lies at the foot of Mount 
Tamalpais, about 15 miles north of San 
Francisco, is another favorite spot of the 
surf casters. Monterey Bay has produced 
some wonderful striped bass fishing, par- 
ticularly in the surf near the mouth of 
the Salinas River, and for a short stretch 
up the river the sport attracts many 
anglers. The surf at the mouth of the 
Russian River, about 80 miles north of 
San Francisco, has furnished good fish- 
ing, but as a general rule most of the 
fishing is done in the river, where the 
record bass of California, a 72-pounder, 
was caught some time ago. 

The inland striped bass waters, the 
hays, rivers and sloughs that attract 
thousands of anglers every week-end, 
have so many good spots that I cannot 
name all of them in a short article like 
this one, so a few of the good places must 


suffice. 


Working north from San Francisco 
there is Belvedere, reached by ferry from 
the city, where trolling will get results 
during the spring and early summer, and, 
occasionally, in the fall. Next there is 
Greenbrae and San Quentin Point on 
the west shore of San Francisco Bay, 
reached by ferry to Sausalito from San 
Francisco and then by auto or train, 
where there can be had excellent trolling 





A Sonoma Creek striper that weighed 
4614 pounds 


with light tackle for small stripers that 
run up to 5 or 6 pounds. Continuing 
north on the west side of the bay there 
is Black Point at the mouth of the Peta- 
luma River, a bass fishing water that has 
produced many fish running from 20 to 
40 pounds or more. 

Going north on the east side of San 
Francisco Bay from Oakland to Valle- 


jo, where Uncle Sam has a navy yard, 
the mouth of the Napa River is reached. 
This stream, like Petaluma River, affords 
The fish are 


sport throughout the year. 








Bakers Beach, San Francisco 
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most abundant during the summer 
months, but the larger bass—and they 
have been caught up to 50 and 60 pounds 
—are usually taken here during the fall 
and winter. Cuttings Wharf, on the 
upper Napa River and about 40 miles 
from San Francisco, is the principal 
starting point for anglers who fish this 
river, and its tributary sloughs of the 
Sonoma Marsh. 

Benicia and Martinez, towns at the 
lower end of Suisun Bay, and Pittsburg 
and Antioch, located farther up this bay, 
are starting points for many anglers. 
Opposite Pittsburg is Montezuma 
Slough, a famous striper ground in the 
well-known duck shooting area known 
as the Suisun Marsh. These places are 
near the mouths of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Rivers. From Antioch a 
highway follows the Sacramento River to 
Sacramento. This road passes such good 
bass grounds as Rio Vista, Isleton, and 
Walnut Grove. On the Borden Highway, 
which runs west from Stockton, there are 
Whiskey Slough and Middle River, both 
good striped bass waters. The San Joa- 
quin River (pronounced “warkeen” in 
case you are asking for directions) fur- 
nishes good sport up and downstream 
from the Lincoln Highway bridge, and 
McLeod’s Beach on the San Joaquin, 
about 10 miles southeast of the town of 
Tracy, is also a good spot. Boats can be 
rented at all of the places named and 
boatmen will direct strangers to good spots. 


ALL of the places are easily found with 
4 the help of road maps of the state. 
There are many other good spots near all 
of those named. Sporting goods dealers in 
the cities and towns near the fishing waters 
will give more detailed information, or 
those who come to San Francisco can get 
information at the office of the Associated 
Sportsmen of California, Pacific Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 

For surf fishing for stripers one needs 
the regulation surf-casting rod and 150 
to 200-yard, free-spool reel carrying from 
100 to 200 yards of 9 to 15-thread 
linen line. The sinkers used are of the 
pyramid type weighing from 4 to 6 
ounces. The heavier sizes are used when 
the big breakers are rolling in on the 
beach. The hooks should be from 6/0 
to 9/0. The sinker is placed at the end 
of the line, and two hooks, a foot or so 
apart, are attached above the sinker. 

For bay and river fishing, from boats 
and shore lighter tackle is used. A 
rather stiff, black-bass lure casting rod 
would answer the purpose, though the 
lighter rods of this type would not handle 
the 1 to 2-ounce sinker that is needed. 





More than 100 bass caught here on day this photograph 


wes taken. Golden Gate in background 
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40 
The standard Catalina “Three Six” rod 
or the standard “Light Tackle” rod in 
use by sea-fishing clubs would fill the 


bill nicely. In a longer rod, something 
8 to 9 feet in length and weighing 10 to 
12 ounces would afford good sport with 
stripers. Much heavier rods may be and 
are used, but they are not necessary and 
take much of the sport out of the game. 
The reel should be of the multiplying 
type and large enough to hold at least 
100 yards of 9 to 15-thread-linen line. 
The hooks used in the rivers and sloughs 
vary from 4/0 to 9/0, but 6/0 is a good 
standard size. 

The bait mostly used is fresh Monterey 
sardines. These fish, larger than the 
kind usuaMy seen in cans, run up to 12 
inches in length. For bait they are scaled 
and cut into chunks about the size of 
eggs. “Bullheads,” a species of salt-water 
sculpin, are also used, but these are not 
usually obtainable, while sardines can be 
had at all bait stores and many of the 
fish markets. Live split-tail minnows are 
sometimes used in the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin River areas. 


HE regulation method of rigging is 
to place the 1 to 2-ounce sinker at the 
end of the line for river and bay fishing, 


and attach two hooks 12 to 18 inches 
apart above the sinker. With live bait, 
or with “bullheads,” the “sliding” sinker 


should be used. The line is run through 
the hole in the egg-shaped or oval sinker 
and a swivel attached to the end of the 
line, then a heavy leader 18 to 20 inches 
in length is attached to the swivel and 
the hook fastened to the leader. The 
idea of the “sliding” sinker is to permit 
the bass to pick up the whole small fish, 
either dead bullhead or live split-tail, and 
move off with it without having to drag 
the sinker, for a bass does not immedi- 
ately attempt to swallow a whole fish. 
He picks it up, swims away with it in 
his mouth for a distance of 10 to 40 feet, 
then stops, turns the bait head first to- 
ward his gullet, and then swallows it. 
If the bass were compelled to drag the 
sinker over the bottom in his first short 
run, he would drop the bait, but with the 
“sliding” rig the line slips through the 
sinker. When live bait or whole bull- 
heads are being used, the angler should 
not attempt to set the hook when a bass 
picks up the bait and makes his first 
short run. The strike is made only after 
the bass has stopped and begins to move 
off the second time. 

For trolling, both plugs and the long, 


wobbling spoons are used. Nos. 4 and 
5 spoons, which are about 3 inches in 
length and about %4-inch wide, in all 





San Jonquin River. 
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silver, or silver and copper, or all brass 
are used with success. The plugs are 
usually the redhead, white body or the 
green-scale finish. The last named is fa- 
vored in clear water, while the redhead is 
used both in clear and slightly roiled water. 


HE striped bass that gives to Califor- 
nia anglers so much sport every 
month in the year is not a native of the 
Pacific Coast. Originally there were no 
spiny-rayed fish, such as striped bass and 
black bass in California waters, but those 
fish were brought into the state and have 
done exceedingly well. The first ship- 
ment of striped bass, consisting of 132 
fish, was received in 1879. Of this num- 
ber about 110 were alive upon arrival. 
They were released in the Carquinez 
Straits, near Martinez. In 1882 a ship- 
ment of about 300 was received and 
planted at Army Point in Suisun Bay. 
From that small start wonderful striped- 
bass fishing has developed and the fish 
have spread down the coast to Monterey 
Bay, up to the Russian River in consid- 
erable numbers, and a few striped bass have 
been taken as far north as Oregon, though 
San Francisco Bay and inland waters con- 
necting, are the principal bass areas. 
The commercial catch of striped bass 
in 1899, ten years after the first plant was 
made, reached a total of 1,234,320 pounds, 
and in 1915 the commercial catch was 
1,784,448 pounds, but it has dropped to 
around 700,000 pounds. With proper pro- 
tection against netting—a protection for 
which the sportsmen are fighting—Central 
California will be one of the greatest 
striped-bass fishing grounds in the coun- 
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Fishing virgin waters from a pneumatic 
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try, and it is to be hoped that the sports- 
men succeed before the commerical inter- 
ests deplete the supply, as they have done 
with other species, not only in California 
but wherever they operate. 

If you are coming to California, bring 
your tackle and tie up with a striper, and 
whether you hook one of 40, 50 or 60 
pounds, or a mere 15 to 20-pounder, you'll 
have a new kind of fishing story to tell 
your friends. The season is open the 


year around, and the weather, if I may 
be permitted to mention a subject seldom 
brought up by Californians, is ideal for 
fishing during any month in the year. 








Miss Peggy Hardwick and the record 


sailfish 


A Cocos Island Record 
By Erl Roman 


HE party of anglers in the cruis« 

from the yacht Arcadia sat silent), 
as the form of a huge sailfsh was 
sighted behind the trolled baits. Man 
of-war birds wheeled overhead. In the 
distance could be discerned Cocos Is 
land—that little speck of land in the 


Pacific Ocean whose surrounding waters 
are inhabited by the largest sailfish in the 
world. 

The heavy clouds in the sky cast a: 
ominous gray color over the sea about 
the cruiser as it breasted the waves 
gracefully as a gull. The form of th 
huge sailfish became more distinct as the 


creature seemed suddenly to decide ot 
its plan of action. 
Which bait would it strike? Would 


choose the one trolled by the woman or p 
would it favor the fourteen-year-old gir! 
who sat, tensely gripping her rod, just 
across the cockpit of the cruiser. All 
eyes were fastened on the dim, brow: 
shape of the fish as it, seemingly, wavered 
between the two baits. The silence oi 
intense excitement held the occupants « 
the boat in its grip. Between the angler 
stood Captain Byrnes of Miami, Fla 
a fishing guide by choice and ready fo: 
any emergency that might arise. 

Suddenly the sailfish struck! The tip 
of the rod held by the girl dipped sharply 
as the rough saber of the sailfish slashed 
at the bait. Immediately, obeying th 
impulse of habit, the girl released the 
line. For a few seconds the line slipped 
from the reel at a normal speed—that 
few seconds of waiting while the sailfis! 
takes the bait in its mouth. Involun 
tarily the girl leaned forward, her eyes 
wide with suppressed excitement. Abrupt 
ly the line picked up speed. The ree! 
spool began to hum. 


“Sock it to him!” shouted Captai 
3yrnes. 

Obediently the girl set her brak 
and struck back with her rod. Th 
line grew suddenly taut and the ree! 


screeched as the sailfish, feeling the sharp 
barb of the hook, dashed wildly awa 
The gray waters spouted into silver 
spray as the creature exploded into a: 
tion! Across the gleaming wave tip 
it went, dancing on its tail, the hug 
saber-tipped head shaking wickedly 1 
furious defiance. Even at a distance it 
was apparent that the sailfish was 0! 
unusual size and weight. Excited com 
ment flew back and forth in the cruise! 
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AP A NP — emp ape 


as the girl fought the fish with expert 
handling of her rod and reel. After the 
first flurry of action the finny battler 
disappeared beneath the waves and the 
girl was able to reel back some line. 


This did not last long, however! Again 
and again the monstrous fish rushed 
away, finishing each rush with a wild 
fandango on the wave tips, twisting and 
squirming with a rapidity that defies de- 
scription. Now in a wide, sweeping half 
circle and again in a_ short, savage, 
straight run ending in a vicious twist— 
akin to a polo pony turning on one 
hoof! Time after time the line was 
almost completely stripped from the reel 
spool. 


“It seemed impossible that the girl 
could win out,” said Captain Byrnes to 
me as he described the battle. “I did not 
give her any help nor did I make any 
suggestions. She wanted to either land 
the sailfish or lose it without interfer- 
ence and I let her have her way.” 


Well, the girl won out! After one hour 
and forty minutes of masterly work, the 
fish was brought to the side of the cruiser 
and taken aboard. Then, back to the 
yacht where the fish was weighed and 
measured. Its weight was 160 pounds 
and its length 10 feet and 3 inches. 





Twisting and squirming with a rapidity 
that almost defies the camera 


After the weighing, pictures were taken 
and the fish skinned and prepared for 
mounting. 


HE girl who established this record 

for other anglers to shoot at is Miss 
Peggy Hardwick, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Huntington R. Hardwick of Boston, 
Mass. At the time it was caught the 
party was just finishing a cruise in the 
yacht Arcadia. This cruise took them 
almost the complete length of the North 
American Pacific coast. Starting at 
Miami, Fla., the Arcadia sailed to San 
Francisco by way of the Panama Canal. 
There the party was taken aboard. From 
San Francisco the yacht proceeded north 
as far as Ketchikan, Juneau and Skag- 
way, Alaska. Stops were made en route 
for trout and salmon fishing. 

Skagway marked the limit of the trip 
north. At that point the Arcadia turned 
her bow to the south. A stop was made 
at Avalon to enjoy the fishing in Cata- 
lina waters. Then the trip to Cocos 
Island, where the record sailfish was 
taken. It was mounted and is now on ex- 
hibition in Miami, Fla. 

As far as records show, the sailfish 
landed by Miss Peggy Hardwick is the 
heaviest ever to be caught by a member 
of the female sex. As a matter of fact, 


it is only 3 pounds less in weight than 
the present world’s record sailfish, which 
was caught several years ago by Captain 
Mitchell in the waters of Tahiti. 
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Anglers’ Letters “Some reel, Bill!” 





He Liked the “‘Lazy Fisherman”’ 

Editor:—I have just read your article on the 
“Lazy Fisherman,” in the August issue of Ovut- 
poor Lire, which is very interesting indeed. In 
this article you speak of fishing in the Mullica 
River for pickerel. Will you tell me just where 
is the best place to fish in the river, and just 
what lures you used? The river is about 75 or 
80 miles south of Red Bank. I have been duck 
shooting there a number of times, but I have 
never fished the stream. By the way, this is a 
wonderful black duck country.—L. B. McC., N. J. 


Answer :—Thanks for the kind words about the 
“Lazy Fisherman,” and I assure you the 
Mullica River was at that time a delightful 
pickerel stream. We fished with the best suc- 
cess 3 miles above New Gretna, N. J., at the 
old Captain Allan farm. I have never had a 
finer time in all my life than I had there with 
those fine people, the Allans. Howard Allan was 
the bayman who guided us about, and he was 
surely the finest I have ever followed, fishing 
or hunting. We used principally a small wood and 
metal lure (the name of which I am sending you) 
with a short piece of pork rind attached, and 
wooden plugs with white body and red _ head. 
They simply turned handsprings for these baits, 
coming out from beneath the overhanging grass 
into the current for the lures, and snapping 
them up hard. The river is very narrow there 
because of the dense growths of clinging, float- 
ing weeds, and the current is the only part that 
is open for a cast to be made.—B. C. R. 


Some Perfume! 

Editor:—I have been told that sour clams are 
about the best bait that you can use for catch- 
ing catfish, but I am unable to get the formula 
for making them. Can you help me out in the 
matter, and also do they use the hard-shelled 
clams known as salt water clams?—F. M. H., 
N. J. 


Answer:—Now hold your nose and breathe 
like we used to when we pinned the old gas 
mask on for a bad dose of tear gas. Here’s the 
recipe for sour clams, the way we use them in 
my fishing section: Use the fresh water mussel 
or clam, and have them of good size and con- 
dition. Then place them, after opening the shell 
with a _ strong-bladed knife, in a large, wide- 
mouthed jar, and pour over them a covering of 
sweet, whole milk. Now comes the “dirty work.” 
Set this mess away and allow it to sour com- 
pletely, and there you 
And please take my word for it, brother, they 
are sure sour!—B. C. R. 


Speaking of Rod Wrapping, Here’s One 

Editor:—In the August issue, in the article 
by W. B. Grant, about “Ideas for Rod Wrap- 
ping,”’ I see where he suggests using a varnish 
remover to take off the old varnish and a sharp 
penknife to remove the outer coating of the 
bamboo. A piece of broken glass with 
edges will do the trick faster, easier, and cleaner. 
Then instead of using rubber bands to hold the 
guides in place, a piece of adhesive tape %4 inch 
wide and 1 inch long is the best ever. 
“stickum” gets on the rod a little gasoline will 
take it off. I have never tried any of the 
solutions he recommends 
of the windings. I always use clear brushing 
lacquer for the first coat, which does pretty 
well. Two coats of varnish are 
worked on with a small camel’s hair brush. Too 
many coats spoil the action of the rod. Better 
to wrap the rod each year than soften the action 
with too much varnish.—A. N., Washington. 


Answer :—I believe I would prefer the varnish 
remover for the removal of first varnish from rod, 
as there might be danger of scraping the enamel 
of the cane so deeply as to weaken the rod. The 
enamel or outside coating of the cane from which 
the split bamboo rod is made is the real heart 
of the rod. This is similar to the hard enamel 
that covers a tooth and 
wear and use. It provides the real backbone of 
the split bamboo rod, and to injure it deeply 
means a worthless rod. I would advise great 
care in removing the original varnish from a rod. 
This its something that, once injured, can not be 
replaced except with a new length of rod. There- 
fore be careful in this tampering with your fa- 
vorite rod when it gets a little shabby-looking 
and the windings are coming loose.—B. C. R. 





“You mean 


Some OIL!” 


Dropping the bait right where you 
want it depends on skill and a good 
reel. But the reel depends on oil! 
Thousands of inveterate anglers 
use no oil but 3-in-One on their reels. 
Blended by a special process from 
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three different oils—animal, mineral 
and vegetable—it does three things 
at once. Cleanses the reel of old, 
gummy oil. Lwbricates. Keeps the 
reel bright; free from rust and tarnish. 
No plain mineral oil will do these 
| important jobs as well. 


There are further reasons to keep 
a can of 3-in-One in your tackle box. 
Used on steel rods it prevents rust 
and corrosion. Preserves your cane 
and bamboo rods. Waterproofs lines. 
| Makes dry flies float; keeps wings 
and hackles from sticking together. 
| At good stores everywhere, in 
_handy cans and bottles. Write for 
sample and pamphlet, “Starting the 
| Seasons Right.” Both sent free. 


THREE - IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPTA-111 
170 Varick Street, New York 
260 Second Ave., Ville St. Pierre, Montreal, Que. 





3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 











Anglers Kinks 


Send in ‘“‘Angling Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 





An Air-Tight Minnow Bucket 

AKE a large lard can with tight- 

fitting lid—air-tight—and fill the can 
two-thirds full of creek water. Net about 
sixty big, live minnows and place them in 
the can with the lid fitted down close, and 
cease worrying about losing the minnows 
through lack of fresh water. I have kept 
this many minnows overnight and hauled 
them the next day 25 miles to the fishing 
grounds, without losing any, and without 
changing the water. There must be no 
air holes and the lid must fit tight. 
It is advisable, however, to put them in 
fresh water and keep them in fresh water 
as soon as the fishing grounds are reached 
and the baits disturbed.—E. J. Albright, 
Ind. 


Flies On Barbless Hooks 


SE the color of feathers you want, 

or hair from grey-squirrel or fox- 
squirrel tails, or even the shed hair from a 
dog’s back. I have found wolf and coon 
hair successful. The hair should be just 
long enough to cover the hook or stream- 
ers 3 to 4 inches long. “Bucktails” are 


Bare Hook 


nee 


Thread Winding 





With Feathers 


easier to tie if the ends of the hairs have 
an application of waterproof glue affixed 
before the thread is wound around it over 
the hook. After the glue has dried a thin 
coat of paint or varnish can be used to pro- 
tect the winding. I have lost fewer fish on 
barbless hooks, than on others, in my fish- 
ing with a fly rod.—L. W.. Neubauer, Minn, 


To Restore Old Wooden Baits 


HAVE found banana oil the best remedy 

for old baits. Ten cents’ worth and an 
artist’s brush will fill up all the cracks 
and keep the bait from taking up water 
and cracking more. To patch up cracked 
enamel it is also the medicine. Banana 
oil on enamel will shine and glue up and 
fill space left by cracked and missing 
enamel. Try it—Roland Ssalat, Ill. 


Drying Wading Boots 
ISHERMEN who have experienced 
difficulty in drying wet boots will find 

the following method very practical: Pur- 
chase about 25 cents worth of ordinary oats 
at a grain or feed store and heat them in 
an oven, in a pan, until the hand can no 
longer be held in them, then pour half of 
the oats in each wet boot, and when oats 
are cool pour them cut in pan again, and 
boots will be perfectly dry and ready to 
wear. The oats can be used over and over 
for this purpose—Henry Wylegala, N. Y. 
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Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 


HEN a bass 

follows a plug 
within a few feet 
of the rod tip with- 
out striking, try 
this stunt on it: 
Stop reeling and 
hold the reel han- 
dle firmly, then 
drop rod tip quick- 
ly within a foot or 
so of the water and 
the wooden plug 
will float upward. Shake the rod tip gently 
to impart a slight jerky, jumpy movement 
to the lure. This often does the trick 
and the bass will strike hard. 

















Practice slow reeling with wooden 
plugs and spoon hooks. More fish are 
taken by slow reeling I believe, than are 
ever taken by cranking the plug or spoon 
through the pool at top speed. 


When casting floating, wooden plugs 
among grass and weeds of rice meadows 
and at edge of the lily meadows in a 
lake cove, try letting the plug float a 
few seconds on the surface after the 
cast strikes the water. Then jerk it 
lightly with a switching of the rod tip. 
Do this perhaps half a dozen times, at 
short intervals, then reel it slowly in to 
the boat or shore. This is a great idea 
for muskies and bass that are lounging 
around the edge of weed meadows and 
lily pad bays where the water is rather 
deep. They will come rushing right to 
the surface to gobble that fluttering, 
wobbling, old bait. 


Large run chubs are found in pools near- 
est the headwaters of creeks, where sweet, 
cold springs seep into the stream. These 
are better bait for musky and pike than 
chub minnows taken from the larger 
creeks. 

A good tapered leader can be made by 
using three separate pieces of different 
sized gut and knotting them together into 
one leader. This only means that two 
knots be tied. The heavy, medium, and 
light-weight pieces properly knotted to- 
gether make a dandy, fine tanered leader, 
and it can be made from old, discarded, 
and broken leaders that have been used 
until the upper or lower ends are frayed 
and broken. 


Steelhead Anglers 
(Continued from page 15) 


of these trout from reaching the end of 
the line, yet I have never had any trouble 
handling black bass with only 40 to 50 
yards of line. 

Early next morning we had _ finished 
breakfast and were on our way to the river 

















Cuenin’s Brat—Orange tail. Thick 

orange body wrapped spirally with wide 

silver tinsel. “Wing” and few hackles 

of deer body hair. Narrow gray hackle 
streamer 

















Nellie 

hackles. 

ostrich streamer wing. 
shoulders or “‘ears” 


Cuenin fly—Orange tail and 
Thick silver tinsel body. Black 
Short white 


at dawn and before anybody was stirring 
around the many cabins at the Glen. We 
could have delayed starting and found the 
fishing good later in the morning, but we 
were anxious to try out various flies I had 
tied during the summer. As her name- 
sake fly had proved good the evening be- 
fore, the missus, wishing to hook a fish 
before experimenting, insisted that she start 
with the Nellie Cuenin tied on a No. 8 
hook. The water was still a little high 
though quite clear, so I began with a No. 6 
Brat, named after my dog. This is made 
with soft body hair of a deer. The body 
and tail are orange, the body is wrapped 
spirally with silver tinsel, the hair is tied 
as a wing but spreading slightly with a few 
of the hairs below the body, and starting 
at the head and slanting backward there is 
a single, small, gray hackle feather ex- 
tending slightly beyond the tail. 

The missus went into action and before 
she had made a dozen casts was fast to a 
lively fish, which appeared to me when he 
jumped to be about a 5-pounder. My offer 
to assist her back to shore was rejected 
with a suggestion that I get a fish of my 
own to play with, so I worked up to the 
head of the riffle and began casting, though 
I watched the fight from time to time and, 
after about 15 minutes, her first steelhead 
of the season was brought ashore. A half 
hour later she landed another of about 3 
pounds and decided she had had enough for 
one morning. 


HE Brat fly hooked a 4-pound fish for 

me a little later, then I changed to one 
with a similar body and tail but with hair 
from a ground squirrel’s tail used for the 
wing. This squirrel-tail hair when bunched 
on a hook is cream color at the butt, black 
in the center, and white at the tip, and it 
proved good enough in a fly to hook for 
me one of about 5 pounds. While I was 
playing this fish some of the boys came up- 
stream in two boats with outboard motors. 
They were heading for one of the riffles up- 
stream and invited us to join them. There 
were plenty of fish at the Blake riffle, but 
the trip up the Klamath, which winds its 
way at the foot of timber-covered moun- 
tains, is always delightful, so after re- 
leasing my hooked fish when he _ was 
brought into shallow water, we hauled our 
skiff out on the bar, piled in with the boys 
and were off, with the little motors kicking 
us along slowly against the strong current. 
At each of the riffles all hands went ashore, 
and while the missus walked around to a 
point above the riffle, we roped and pushed 
the boat up to the more quiet water. 
There is ample water to run through these 
rifles, but not with the smaller outboard 
motors. Especially built, high-powered 
boats are used for running anglers up to 
Blue Creek and other famous steelhead 
spots, and these boats get upstream with- 
out difficulty. 

Passing many homes of Indians, whose 
cabins stand in picturesque clearings at the 
foot of the mountains, and with a desire 
to stop at every likely riffle to try the fish- 
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ing, we “put, puttered’’ upstream about 
5 miles and came upon Harold Preston, 
secretary of the Associated Sportsmen of 
California, who .was busily engaged in 
playing a fish below an _ inviting riffle. 
When he reported that he had hooked and 
released three, we ran ashore and pre- 
pared for sport, and within 15 minutes all 
hands were either “fast” to fish or had 
missed strikes, and some of the big trout 
that were played and unhooked would have 
weighed from 7 to 9 pounds. 

During the following week we fished 
morning and evening every day, keeping an 
occasional fish to eat or ship back to 
friends in town, but releasing most of the 
big, hard-fighting trout so they might con- 
tinue upstream to the spawning beds and 
perpetuate the sport of steelhead angling. 


Rainbows of the Brule 
(Continued from page 29) 


even then, too late to negotiate those stu- 
pendous hills. The slap of the raindrops 
grew constantly—no needle-like hum such 
as fine rain produces on water—but a vig- 
orous, steady roar. I was drenched but 
that was nothing. If I could only get over 
those two hills before they became too 
slippery I would be safe. I had visions of 
ascending one hill part way and then slid- 
ing backward, willy-nilly, to come to a 
devastating stop in the brief ditch. If I 
must slide I would prefer a forward move- 
ment. I even saw, in my mind’s eye, my 
wife, who loves me, even though I am an 
angler, sitting at the window waiting for 
my car lights, fully convinced, as all fisher- 
men’s wives are sooner or later, that I had 
come to some grief in the river. That was 
the impulse that hastened my steps. I tried 
to make a little more speed by clinging to 
the shore where the water was shallower. 
[ turned over many a stone that late after- 
noon breasting the current. 

A big pool, hard by some one’s 10 x 10 
fishing cabin of logs was my undoing. The 
pool nestled beneath an outstretched pine. 
The stream nuzzled softly into it, hesitated 
a while and reluctantly departed. Little 
water corkscrews floated over its pool’s 
surface and vanished. It was compara- 
tively undisturbed beneath the branching 
pine. It tempted me greatly though the 
urge to move homeward was also strong. 
With hardly a halt in my stride upstream 
I sent the Royal Coachman on a careless 
mission of investigation. It alighted above 
the arched pine and joined the river's 
ceaseless flow amid the raindrops. It was, 
by this time, a mere spot of mangled red 
and white. 

The fly sank from sight. I lowered the 
rod tip to permit the line to clear the pine 
branches and then raised it, once clear, 
rather sharply. That movement, which was 
done merely to make easier the retrieving 
of fly and line, hooked solidly for me the 
largest trout I have ever taken on a fly. 
The fish struck and fought instantly. There 
was no interim for me to wonder if he had 





The main lodge on Cedar Island 
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been hooked well. It seemed that he felt 
the point in his first eager rush upward 
and, feeling it, kept right on going to the 
surface where he writhed powerfully, to 
sink in another instant out of sight. I 
guessed him to be a steelhead, by his ter- 
rific pugnacity and whiteness as he came 
into view on that first jump, and explained 
such a large fish on a fly at that season 
only by the fact that I was close to Lake 
Superior. Perhaps he was some _ bucca- 
neering vagrant from the lake, in quest of 
smaller fish—even spawning browns which 
were then on the move to spawn. 


HE electric quickness of the steelhead 

is greater, I believe, than even the rain- 
bow. The browns and natives occupy a 
lesser place for doggedness and power. 
My steelhead plunged upstream 40 feet or 
so, and made another leap into the air. No 
Olympic pole vaulter scaled the heights 
with more grace than my trout in his try 
to break away. The rain was now stream- 
ing downward in long pencils of water that 
permitted me but a blurred glimpse of sub- 
sequent leaps and surges. The moisture of 
many weeks was released in that inunda- 
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Another view of the Brule 





tion. It streamed from me in rivulets, even 
penetrating the ventilation eyelets of my 
hat. I was part of the river, part of the 
rainstorm itself and between my nervous- 
ness over the big trout and my apprehen- 
sion about ascending those hills, I was 
well occupied. For a time I even consid- 
ered letting the big fellow go, but came to a 
saner and sportier conclusion that the road, 
by that time, was about as bad as it could 
be anyway. So I remained to fight it out. 
I tried to hasten the end but the steel- 
head would have none of that. Once he 
buried his nose in the bottom of his pool 
and remained motionless for, perhaps, two 
full minutes. Do what I might, I could 
not stir him and I was almost convinced 
that he had succeeded in fastening the fly 
into a rock or deadhead. It was incredible 
that a trout—even a big trout—could be 
sO insensitive to pressure. The line, when 
I exerted a pull on it, became as taut as 
a well-secured fiddle string but the bull- 
dog fish on the end held only tighter. I 
marveled at the muscular mechanism that 
enabled him to make such a stand. 
When he got tired of that he made an- 
other rush, this time downstream and I 
followed him blindly for 50 feet or more. 
Back upstream he went to the pool and 
back I went with him, and this time I was 
able to steer him away from the deepest 
part and work him somewhat closer to me. 
He never returned to the pool after that, 
but sheer luck and strong tackle were all 
that prevented it for I exerted more pres- 
sure on his mouth than I had any right to. 
Even his dead weight, as he tired, was 
load for the rod. Closer he came and 
rolled, showing a white side with a faint 
purple wash down the center. Had he been 
a rainbow the stripe would have been a 
rich purplish red. My net was too small 
and I actually horsed him through the last 








7] FIVE APPEAL: 
AL. FOSS MOUSE 
No. 15 — NEW 


ait 








J. W. ROSS of Miami says: 
“My fishing pal challenged 
me toacontest. My Al. Foss 
Mouse against his 5 favor- 
ite baits. | caught two bass, 
one eight and the other 
five pounds—he caught 
two with the five baits, both 
under the legal length. 

Proving again that Al. Foss 
Baits with 5 appeals are 

sure to work. 


Nakes it 5 tol 
in Your Gavor 


A Foss Baits have five sure-fire fish-getting 
appeals —instead of the usual one. These 
five appeals multiply your success. Why risk fail- 
ure or disappointment when an Al. Foss Bait gives 
you five chances for success to one with anything 
else? This reason alone explains the 16 years of 
ever-growing popularity of Al. Foss Baits —the 
sportsman's lure with a single hook. Al. Foss 
Bottled Pork Rind is cut and punched for quick 
and easy baiting up. 





FIVE APPEALS 
CATCH FISH WHERE 
ALL OTHERS FAIL 

1 Wobbling Body 

2 Sparkling Color 

3 Flashing Spinner 

4 Wriggling Bucktail 
5 Crawling Pork Rind 
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Pork Rino Bans 


A True TempeR PRODUCT 
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water to a miniature sand 
beach, then knelt down, all a-tremble, be- 
tween the fish and the stream, to prevent 
him from flopping back. When I put him 
in my game pocket a head and tail pro- 
truded from fi mece~e sides so that his royal 
length half surrounded my waist. Never 
have I been more regally guerdoned. 


few feet of 


| IT one rained before it was now pour- 
ing. crashed through trees and brush 
on the § Brae not halting to disassemble rod, 
but only hoping that I had one last chance 
of scaling those red ramparts of clay. At 
the car I plunged into the seat, waders, 
boots and all, like an excited spaniel after 
a plunge. The 9-foot bamboo protruded 
through a window. Out of the little 
meadow, over the plank bridge and with 
motor shrieking in second I drove madly 
into the first hill. Under a tree stood 

man in a long yellow slicker. I must have 
given him the real thrill of that day. 

“You'll never make it!” he shouted en- 
couragingly as I passed him, and I have 
never taken more pleasure in a human's 
disappointment than when the car surged 
grandly to the top. The rain had run off 
to a considerable extent, and the wheels 
found enough traction to pull me through. 
Had another car followed my tracks I 
doubt if it could have pulled through for 
the clay ruts would, then, have been 
smoothed down and made slippery by my 
wheels. A dizzy slide down the other side, 
another dash at full speed ahead and I 
barely scaled the second hill. The next 4 
miles of driving to the main road was mere 
ordinarily treacherous navigating in clay. 
As long as the clay remains fairly hor- 
izontal it is not so difficult for one used 
to it. 

Reaction and weariness when I[ hit the 
good, safe graveled highway caused me to 
stop, strip off my waders, take down my 
rod and inspect the steelhead. It had 
ceased raining and I found a dry cigarette 
in the car. The steelhead reposed on the 
running board for inspection. He was as 
long as my arm, but had he been half so 
large I should have esteemed him as dearly, 
for had I not fought him and taken him 
from the haunt of Winnebojou, spirit of 
land, when even the rain gods conspired 
to protect him? 

I blew a billowing smoke offering sky- 
ward to Winnebojou, and hoped that he 
saw and accepted my token for his medi- 
cine is mighty and good. 


Mille Lacs Wall-Eyes 
(Continued from page 23) 


ready to net my fish. He then got a 
glimpse of what I had hooked. 

“You ain’t got no fish, you’ve got a 
whale!” he declared. 

When we got the big boy into the boat, 
he proved to be about twice as large as 
anything we had previously landed. We 
guessed him at 6 pounds. At the dock we 
weighed him, but he fell just a little shy 
of the 6-pound mark. He was a beautiful 
wall-eye, but mo _ record-breaker. The 
scales do not lie, though many fishermen do. 
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A view of Lake Alexander 
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In a short time we had Bert’s fish in the 
boat and stringing him. A few minutes 
later, we returned to the boat landing with 
the four we had set out to capture. 

It was perhaps 8:30 o'clock when we 
made the landing. The old lake was be- 
coming rough and restless. We had fished 
a little less than three hours and had the 
limit of wall-eyes. We had fair luck with 
the various artificial lures, as well as with 
minnows on the June Bug spinner. Neither 
of us cared to say that such and such a lure 
was best, but we were both willing to tell 
the cock-eyed world, that for wall-eyed 
pike, Mille Lacs takes the Grand Prix 





A fine string 


West Coast Ducks 
(Continued from page 32) 


As he returns with both birds in _ his 
mouth I said to John, “Why didn’t you 
shoot?” and he came back with, “I was 
just about to_ask you that same question.” 
We had a good laugh as each slipped a 
shell into his gun and settled back to await 
another chance. 

By this time shooting was going on all 
around us and we knew the shots we would 
get would be at passing birds, as they do 
not choose to decoy in the midst of a bar- 
rage. One long- necked sprig appeared and, 
as he passed overhead, John brought him 
down with a well-directed shot. Rough 
retrieved him and placed him with the 
others and again crouched down in his 
usual place, back of the box. It was quite 
light now and the sun began to show over 
the trees. After a long quiet spell there 
is a whirr of wings and a flash of mud 
among the decoys, followed by a streak of 
black, as a duck hawk, following the teal 
that struck the mud, came down. Whack! 
It struck one of those big wooden decoys 
and ricocheted off, and I got him before 
he was out of range. The little teal got 
up and shook the mud out of his feathers, 
flapped his wings, shook his head and took 
to his wings. We let him go. 

The tide was gradually rising and some 
of our decoys were floating. There were 
a good many birds in the air but they 
seemed suspicious, circling around and out 
again. Then up the line we saw a nice 
big flock of sprig headed right for our de- 


coys. They had just come in from the 
open bay, were low, and had not heard the 
shooting. On they came, past the cabins 


and up the draw. What luck! Some 
have set their wings when bang! bang! 
bang! Some blankety-blank opened up 


just at the psychological moment, and that 
bunch of sprig went straight into the ai: 
and out of range. In just the fractior 
of a moment we would have enjoyed the 
prettiest shooting any duck hunter ever 
had. What luck! John made a few 
caustic remarks, but that wasn’t the end 
The same thing happened again, two or 
three times. Just as we would plan o1 
execution, some one would spoil it. I: 
the meantime, however, we dropped a pair 
of green winged teal, as they were more 
venturesome. 


NOTHER long wait followed. While 
4 some of the others were getting an oc 
casional shot, the birds seemed to be avoid 
ing our location. Suddenly, up the bay, we 
saw a large flock once again coming our 
way. We crouched down. Perhaps now our 
time had come. We watched them through 
the bunches of grass at the side of the box 
as they came on. No shooting was going 
on and they were headed for our decoys. 
What a sight! All big ducks and closely 
grouped. We got ready, down they came, 
wings set, about 100 yards away, when 
bang! bang! another barrage, and up go 
our ducks. Were we mad? I'll say we 
were, and just to show it we blazed away 
into the flock. Words could not express 
our feelings and what we thought would 
not look well in print. We just settled 
back and raved. Surely the fates were 
against us, Here we were in a choice loca- 
tion and every time we had promise of a 
good shot, some one would ry it. In re 
taliation we thought we would shoot every 
time we saw a duck coming on_ th 
grounds. 

While we were cursing our luck, along 
came a pair of widgeon, circled around 
and came right for the decoys. We 
opened up. John’s bird collapsed, dead, 
but mine wavered and volplaned, hitting the 
water about a block off and started swim- 
ming away. Where is Rough? He usually 
is right after those cripples. We raise up 
and look around for the dog. He is no- 
where in sight. What could have hap 
pened to him? Perhaps he was so dis 
gusted he had gone home and now was the 
time when we really needed him. There 
is no use calling, because he is very deaf. 
Shall we get the boat and go after that 
bird? Yes. He is going to get away so 
I get up on the box and look around. 
About 2 city blocks away I saw Rough 
coming over a bog with something in his 
mouth. That old dog was wiser than we 
were. When we shot into that flock he 
watched for results and marked down a 
cripple. Unbeknown to us he had gone 
out after it and here he came, as proud as 
a peacock, with a beautiful sprig drake in 
his mouth. 

When he finally arrived I picked up an 
empty shell and threw it in the direction 
of the widgeon, a trick that he recognized 
as meaning a dead or wounded bird. He 
spied it at once, and was off like a flash, 
after the cripple. He had some trouble 
getting it, for it would dive on him when 
he got close; then he would whirl round 








The author and Rough 
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and tread water till the bird would re- 
appear. Finally he got him into the shal- 
low water and it was all off. The widgeon 
was his. Right by the tail he caught him 
as he dove. 

Whenever he brought in a real lively 
cripple he would seldom drop it—he had 
found by experience that those sports often 
gave him a lot of trouble—so he brought 
this bird up to the edge of the box and 
held it out to us, so that we could wring 
its neck. 

From then on to a short time after 12 
o'clock we gathered in twenty-six birds in 
all, and as the tide had turned, we collected 
our decoys and called it a day, rowing 
hack to the cabin, well satisfied with an- 
other day’s sport. 


A Hunt North of Klamath 
(Continued from page 25) 


meal was cooking while I busied my- 
self with erecting the small she!ter tent. 
On many occasions I would roll up in my 
blankets in the open under a bright starlit 
sky, but at this time of the year the 
weather was less dependable. The tent 
up, my attention was turned to culinary 
duties again. Removing the coffee and 
rice from the fire, some bacon was placed 
in the pan, and with the appetite I had 
worked up, together with the pleasant ol- 
factory sensation caused by the sizzling 
bacon, I could hardly wait for the food 
to cook before eating it. 

How good that meal tasted, eating there 
under a starlit sky, the silent forest all 
about; a gentle breeze wafting through the 
pines; the occasional thud ot horses’ feet 
as the animals foraged for grass. Long 
after I had finished eating I sat there, 
thinking, wondering, dreaming—the spell 
of the great outdoors upon me. 

I was up before dawn preparing break- 
fast, which, because of my haste, was not 
very complete. But I wanted to be on 
the hunting grounds by daylight, and could 
enjoy a better meal later on. 

The horse was saddled; again I was 
following the trail down into the canyon, 
and as the creek was approached, the ris- 
ing sun cast a rosy glow in the eastern 
sky. The horse was left tied in the trail 
and I cautiously approached the place 
where the tracks were seen the evening 
before. Nothing had been there since. 

Slowly and quietly I moved up stream, 
ever on the alert, for the deer were on 
the move at this time of day and one might 
appear at any moment. Studying the 
ground carefully I found tracks crossing 
the stream. I did likewise and found fresh 
ones leading downstream on the other side. 
The timber here, although quite open, con- 
tained numerous brush patches that were 
extremely well suited for deer to hide in, 
but the trail did not lead into any of these, 
instead it continued and I realized these 
deer were heading for a definite locality. 
However, they might stop farther on and 
nibble at some of the tender mushroom 
shoots growing here and there and it 
might be possible to overtake them. 


BEFORE long the country became more 
level, but I was now some distance from 
the creek and considerably higher. Little 
brush was to be seen; the ground beneath 
the tall trees was almost barren of grass 
and was crisscrossed here and there by 
many that had fallen. Ah! what was that? 
A flash of red was visible for a second as 
it bounded across an opening between the 
trees ahead. I froze in my tracks and, 
clutching my rifle in position at my side, 
waited. There it was again, coming di- 
rectly toward me and back over the same 
trail I was following. Here was my 
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chance, I thought, and the wind being in | 
my favor made me feel certain I would | 


not be discovered too soon. Then, only a 
short distance in front of me, the deer 


appeared again, sleek and graceful in its | 


shining coat. 

But this was not to be my chance after 
all. I did not shoot, for before me was 
a large doe. Instead, I remained immoy- 
able. Another jump or two brought the 
beautiful creature almost upon me, and 
not over 10 feet away it suddenly saw me 
standing there blocking the trail. Its four 
feet were simultaneously planted in the 
ground and almost at the same instant it 
jumped back a short distance, stood cross- 
wise to the trail and for a good half min- 
ute watched me, flopping its big ears in 
wonder and amazement. 

Seldom does one have an opportunity 
to observe a deer in its native haunts so 
closely. Its big dark eyes watched me 
with a puzzled expression; its nose con- 
stantly felt the crisp air for an explana- 
tion of this queer thing that was so near, 
but the slight breeze was blowing towards 
me and my identity was for the time se- 
cure, for wild creatures do not seem to 
be able to identify objects that are mo- 
tionless if they cannot scent them. Its 
smooth red coat glistened in the sun and 
its feet were braced as it stood ready to 
flee at an instant’s warning. Fear did not 
seem to be expressed, but rather a sense 
of bewilderment and curiosity as it con- 
tinued to watch me. Then, some air cur- 
rent must have carried its message of 
warning, for like a flash it was off, bound- 
ing through the timber, and I cannot say 
when I last saw it, so mysteriously did 
it blend into the landscape. 


AKING up the trail again it led me for 

another mile, across two or three rock 
slides and on up over a ridge, into a very 
large section of almost impenetrable brush. 
So here is where they were going, I 
thought to myself, and knowing it would 
be futile to hunt further in such noisy 
cover, I realized that the hunt was at an 
end except for the slight chance of finding 
game on my way back to camp. By this 


time the deer were seeking cover and | 


would not be moving much until late after- 
noon. Deer tracks were everywhere as 
they entered the brush at this point after 
coming from the upper canyon country. 
Realizing that here was a wonderful place 
for a stand, I thereupon decided to come 
back some other time when I would have 
a good chance of telling a different story. 

The sun had disappeared behind dark 
clouds by this time, and while returning 
to the horse, rain began to fall. By the 
time camp was reached, the rain was com- 
ing down steadily. I lifted one side of 
the small shelter tent and arranged it so 
it would serve for a shelter while cooking 
over the fire. As the rain descended, 
breakfast and the noon meal combined 
were prepared and eaten. After this I re- 
clined on the blankets and watching the 
smoke of the fire as it lazily curled sky- 
ward, enjoyed a much-desired rest. 

It was with regret that I finally arose 
and prepared to break camp, but it was 
necessary to be out by night. The horses 
were brought in, my blanket roll made up 
and everything possible done before taking 
down the tent which was desired for shel- 
ter. Finally everything was ready and I 
placed the packs on the pack horse, threw 
the hitch, placed my rifle in the scabbard, 
mounted and started on the back trail. I 
turned up the collar of my leather coat, 
pulled my large hat down and somewhat 
sarcastically told Jupe to go to it; darned 
if he could get me mad with a little clean 
water. 

Apparently he decided to do his darn- 
dest too, for it was soon raining harder 
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Winners Praise 
Ashaway Lines 


na ITH all due respect to the rod and 
Wiree , the line, in my estimation, is 
the most important part of the out- 
fit,"’ says K. C. Watson. He won first prize 
in Field & Stream’'s 1930 Big Fish Contest 
with the 62-pound channel bass shown, 
using a 9-thread Ashaway Original Cutty- 
hunk Line. 

Famous Ashaway Fishing Lines, made in 
all styles and sizes for all kinds of fishing, 
are praised by the winners of highest fishing 
honors all over the world. 

Ask your dealer. New Catalog FREE. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Quality Fishing Lines 
since 1824 


Box 836, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


ASHAWAY. 


Fishing Lines 














steadies 
nerves and betters the 
cast when big fellows are 
us Shy and patience trying. 














“LECTRO-LURE”—the only practical electric 
lighted underwater plug. For muskies, bass and 
deep sea fishing. Transparent and indestructible. 
Always visible,day or night, cloudy or fair,dark 
or clear water. Lifelike action, flashing propel- 
lers. Uses standard bulb and pen light battery 
obtainable everywhere. Upkeep less than live 
minnows, $2.50 at dealer or postpaid direct, 
“it Takes Light to Make Fish Bite’” 


DAVIS LURE CO., Dept. J, Peoria, Hl. 
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Bait Casters! 


you can t find a line that lasts, 
casts, or wears better than 


U. S. Gold Standard 
waterproof bait casting line! 


The “last word’’ in a line that doesn’t 
fray easily. Resists water-rot and al- 
kaline action. Hard braided enough to 
wear longer, yet so flexible it casts and 
spools to perfection. Send for free 
booklet describing “Gold Standard,” 


“Black Knight,” and other baitcasting 
lines, and good U. S. Lines for all 
kinds of fishing. 


U-S-Lines 
U.S. LINE COMPANY 
Dept. R, Westfield, Mass. 




















THE REAL LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 


$4.00 Edition for $2.50 


The most popular 
seller in our 
Book Shop 
A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 

practical they are. 
The author is 
probably the only 
architect in this 
country who has de- 
¥ voted himself exclu- 
: sively to designing 
"ee | and building log cab- 
ins from the simplest 


$2.50 postpaid to the most elaborate. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


For Limited Time 


$4 book for $2 
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N ALA Himmelwright 
NEW, REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 
This has always been one of the most popular 
books we have ever carried in our Book Shop, 
and the new edition is much more complete and 
comprehensive with many photographs and dia- 
+ lan enhance its practical value. Order 
ay 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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than ever. The water ran off my sombrero 
in streams to add to my discomfort and 
caused me to wish I had brought along a 
pair of chaps for | was wet through up 
to my hips but otherwise perfectly dry 
since my coat refused to allow the water 
to penetrate. 

While riding in and out and around 
the fallen trees of the old burn, the 
wind rose, and as it howled through the 
timber I was suddenly aware of a tremen- 
dous crash and roar as some giant of the 
forest ahead was vanquished in its attempt 
to weather the storm. I rode on, retracing 
the trail of the day before. The only sound 
was the wind, rain and the steady clump, 
clump, of the horses’ hoofs. 

The forest seemed barren of life and 
believing there was no chance of seeing 
game during the storm, I slumped care- 
lessly in the saddle, not the least bit alert. 
Riding along in this manner, imagine my 
surprise when I heard the hoof beats of 
a running deer on my right. The sound 
ceased as quickly as it started. Instantly 
I was out of my trance and stopping the 
horse, peered through the mist of the 
storm. 

The forest here contained, besides the 
larger trees, a great deal of young cover 
and this prevented me from seeing the 
deer when it was first frightened by my 
approach. I reached for my rifle and 
slipped out of the saddle preparatory to 
doing a little scouting, and while loosen- 
ing my lariat in order to tie the horses, 
my gaze swept the timber before me. 
A peculiar-looking stump caught my 
eye and held it, and as I looked, what 
at first appeared to be an old snag, 
assumed the shape of a deer’s neck, 
head and horns. The mist was so thick, 
however, I was not certain of this un- 
til a swirl of wind cleared the air for 
a moment and there stood a large buck 
intently watching me, probably just as 
much puzzled at my appearance as I 
was at his. 

Dropping my rope I drew a bead on 
him and at the crack of the gun he gave 
a tremendous leap and disappeared in a 
clump of young firs. 

I was sure the bullet had found its mark 
even though the animal hadn’t dropped in 
his tracks. Knowing he would stop soon 


if badly wounded, I was in no rush to fol- 
low, so looked around for a good place to 
secure the horses first. 

Then, upon approaching the spot where 
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he had disappeared, I looked for blood 
signs. Finally a little smear of crimson 
was discovered on a branch and beneath 
it in the soft ground the fresh impres- 
sions of sharp hoofs. A little further the 
ground dropped off over some rough rock 
benches into a small canyon. 

Among the rocks, and leading down, 
was plainly visible a well-worn deer 
trail. I followed this to the edge of 
the first bench, peered over, and there 
on the bench below was my buck, lying in 
a heap, stone dead. He had started down 
the trail and had died on his feet, the 
momentum of his rush carrying him over 
the edge. 


HE PROVED to possess a good head 
and fortunately no damage was done 
in the fall. Upon further examination | 
found the bullet had entered a little for- 
ward of the shoulder and ranged back, cut- 
ting the edge of the heart. He was liter- 
ally dead on his feet. 

I returned for the horses and then, 
roping the deer by the horns, took 
a turn around the saddle horn with 
my lariat 2nd with the help of the horse 
soon had my prize up from the bench 
below. 

Not being able to lift him high enough 
to place over the light packs now on the 
pack horse, I threw the lariat over a heavy 
branch of a large pine tree nearby and 
again the horse gave me a lift. When the 
big fellow was hanging high enough, I 
made the rope fast with a half hitch and 
then after getting the horse in position, 
slacked back and lo—there was my buck 
riding high and handsome. A few hitches 
made him fast and again I started on my 
way. 

Finally the meadow was reached and 
crossed as quickly as possible, for by this 
time I thought the warm shelter of the 
house near the foot of the mountains would 
be quite acceptable, and I was anxious to 
be there without delay. After the meadow 
another short climb, then the long descent 
to Cherry Creek. 

Upon reaching the ranch I was met by 
Jud who remarked, “I see you got on 
purty good speakin’ terms with that fel- 
low.” 

“Well, it sorta does look that way, 
doesn’t it?” was my reply, “but you see he 
got so all-fired anxious to make friends 
with me that I didn’t have the heart to 
turn him down.” 
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‘‘Liquid bait’’ is only effective in treating barb-wire snake bites 
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Snake Bitten 
(Continued from page 13) 


treatment developed at the Robt. B. Green 
Charity Hospital in San Antonio, Texas. 

5. Does my doctor know the latest and 
best treatment to save my life? 

There has been published in the Texas 
State Medical Journal of July, 1927, a re- 
port of much of this work. Also in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation under date of June 16, 1928, there 
appears a report of the work done by 
Dr. Harrison, surgeon, U. S. Public 
Health Service at Washington, but most 
doctors are busy people who are lucky 
if they can glance through their state 
or national publications and are prone to 
think casually of a case as rare as a snake 
bite usually is. They have had probably 
in a number of years of practice a few | 
cases which improved rapidly or recov- 
ered probably with a more or less seri- 
ous sloughing of tissue under treatment 
with permanganate or kerosene. Their 
practice has not included one of the un- 
fortunate 15 per cent. But when it has, 
their confidence is shaken and they are 
eager to learn and can be depended upon 
to give careful and faithful service. If 
he has had no experience with snake bite 
or has not read either of the above articles, 
there can be no harm in calling his atten- 
tion to them, as we can count on the 
fact that the modern doctor puts the safety 
and well-being of his patient far above 
any antiquated ideas of dignity that he 
may harbor. 





NEXT ISSUE 
Bucks and Bulls of the Aulneau 


By Peter O. BEAuLIEU 


Who found that moose and deer were plenti- 
ful on the Aulneau peninsula, Lake of the 
Woods 





The San Antonio doctors say the suc- 


tion treatment, or surgical treatment, as it | 


| Water Fishing. 
| No. 1640—Size 4-0.. 


should be called, is no treatment for a lazy 
man to use. Most cases are under-treated, 
insufficient incisions made and suction not 
continued over sufficient time. Insist on 
vigorous suction twenty minutes out of 
every hour for fifteen or twenty hours. 
Blood transfusions are indicated if the pa- 
tient is losing ground, and often intraven- 
ous salt and glucose injections, for doctors 
have seen many hopeless-looking patients 
respond when it appeared all was lost. 

In each severe case, the chart depicts a 
hard-fought battle both day and night, in 
some instances for thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours. And don’t let your physician inject 
1, 2 or 5 ampules of antivenin into you, 
go home and go to sleep. Most patieris 
do fairly well for ten or fifteen hours and 
here undue confidence arises, to be awak- 
ened all too late. Make him stay and use 
vigorous suction over and over again. If 
grave symptoms appear, ask for 10 or 12 
ampules of antivenin, but above all, use 
transfusions, and in this your chances of 
recovery are 97 ;5, per cent as compared 
to 85 per cent. 


Editorial Note:—In a v recent interview 
with Dr. Jackson, who has just returned from 
a visit to the Antivenin Institute, he states that 





he has definite information that antivenin will | 


be improved in the near future. This improve- 


ment will put serum in a form where larger | 


doses can be given and it will retain its potency 
longer when subjected to greater extremes 
of heat and cold. He states he has the assur- 
ance of the manufacturer of this serum that 
they will be —— frank as to just what can 
be a= m a given amount of this serum. 
—W. A. 
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PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED 


“©LEW-G 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since 1864 





__ Pflueger SUPREME Reel 
ing—Anti-back-lash d- 
—_ Multiplying. Satin Finish Nick- 
alum, No, 1573—$25.00. 





Pileoger | NORKA Reel 
Level Wi Free Spool and Anti- 
Back-Lash. Satin Finish Diamalloy, 
Trimmed in Polished Diamolite. 
EXTRA line capacity. No. 1335— 
Price each $12.00. 





Pflueger ATLAPAC Reel 


For Light, Medium or Heavy 


+ ++Price $65.00 use, 
No. 1660—Size 6-0.....Price 85.00 








For Every 


Kind of 


Dept. OLR-9 E. A. Pflueger, Pres. 


Let Us Send You Our 
POCKET CATALOG 


It is written to be of practical 
interest and value to f 
man and we are glad to send it 
free upon request. Gives inter- 
Salt esting facts on 51 leading game 
fish and the proper tackle to 


Fishing! 


No matter where or what kind of fishing is 
indulged in, Pflueger Tackle makes the 
sport more pleasant, interesting and pro- 
ductive. Fly fishing—bait casting—trolling 
—salt water fishing—surf casting—in fact 
for angling of any variety, there is a piece 
of Pflueger Tackle. Pflueger has anticipated 
your needs and desires for all occasions. 
One good thing to remember before go- 
ing on any fishing trip—see the dealer sell- 
ing Pflueger Tackle and be sure you have 
enough of the right lures and reels and other 
equipment to make your trip a success. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
Akron, Ohio 


¢ fisher- 























No. 1690—Size 9-0.....Price 100.00 Pere tewres 
E. A. Pflueger, President 
Pflueger THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

MEDALIST Reel | Dept. OLR-9,Akron, Ohio 

For Trout and Salmon one send mea free copy of your Pocket Catalog 
Round Pattern— | B ‘ 
Single Action — Sta- N 
tionary Click—Satin AME... ~- 222-2 -ne enn nnn nen ene eee en enna ---= == 
Nickalum,Gun Metal | 

Finish—For Right De... ciictdnedatiematnnibcsniiinibabinthinn 
or Left Hand Angler. i 
Three Sizes. Prices s 
from $5.00 to $12.00. 8 Clty..-2--cncse suesesesesess a 
— — = °) pergrererererererererererererererers Vevewuveveveveuys 

Backwoods Surgery and Medicine |} | F CAMPING i 


By Chas. S. Moody, M. D. $1.00 Postpaid 
No outdoorsman carfafford to be without this book. 
The author tells how to take care of frac- 
tures, sprains and dislocations; the care of 
burns and cuts; drowning and minor ac- 
cidents ; medical treatment of camp diseases ; 
serpent wounds and their treatment and the 

Camper’s Medicine Chest. 
Order the book now and have time to read 
it thoroughly in your ee at home, then 
take it along on all trip 

OUTDOOR LIFE. BOOK SHOP 





1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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By Horace Kephart 

The author is one of America’s best 
known authorities on camping and his 
experience and advice are invaluable to 
others enjoying outdoor trips. 

This book tells you how to build 
camp fires, outfitting, etc. It is prac- 
tical and instructive and at the same 
time interesting reading. 

$1.00 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. _Denver, | Colo. 
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GET YOUR CAMPING BOOKS FROM THE 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, DENVER, COLO. 
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Pack Sacks, Baskets and Tump Lines 


UR  Many-Times-Great-Grand father 
Og had the misfortune to live before 
the advent of the horse, wheel, and 
water craft. Consequently, when faced 
with the necessity of moving a burden, he 
as forced to use his own broad back for 
transportation. Although many snows have 
whitened the hills since our long-whiskered 
ancestor first figured out the easiest way 
to pack home a chunk of woolly rhinoc- 
eros meat, modern man has as yet failed 
to evolve a_ better 
means of convey- 
ing his belongings 
when tramping the 
back country of 
brush, crags, and 
muskeg, where 
horse and wheeled 
vehicle are taboo. 
While the funda- 
mentals of back 
packing are much 
the 
(Granddaddy 
day, passing gener- 
ations of woods- 
men, trappers, 
hunters, and the 
like have naturally 


( )e’s 


worked out many 
improvements that 
make for ease, 


comfort, and prac- 


same as in A 





ticability. But 
whatever the meth- 
od, it still remains 
a way of carrying 
a load on the back, 
suspended from the 
head or shoulders, 
or both. And these 
ways are countless, 
differing in every 
region and locality, 
with scores of va- 
riations adopted by 
individuals. 

To the uniniti- 
ated, this formid- 
able array of bags, 
sacks, baskets, har- 
ness and so on, in all shapes, sizes, and 
torms, may seem something of a poser. He 
wonders which is the best, and why, puzzles 
over them until he gets confused, takes the 
handiest, and then wishes ever afterward 
that he had chosen something else. Or else, 
knowing nothing on the subject, he follows 
some well-intentioned friend’s advice and 
fails to get the results he expected. 

Here let me say that you should pick 
out a pack that is adapted to the use you 
intend putting it to, t-at suits your taste, 
and feels right. No one style will fit all 
men perfectly any more than will one pair 
ot pants or one certain gun. This also 
applies to what goes into it. A misfit pack 
loaded with unnecessary weight is a man 
killer. 


Opinions in packs differ as widely as 





By Glenn R. Vernam 


in politics or religion; the individual 
packer’s physical build being the chief 
cause, with habit and local custom running 
a close second. So make your own de- 
cision and make it with care. Remember 
that it is to be your closest companion on 
those long miles of uphill and down, hot 
days and cold, sunshine and storm; and the 
ease and comfort with which it sits your 
back will determine much of the difference 
between an enjoyable trip and the kind 
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that causes your wife to send the children 
outside when you start recounting your ex- 
periences. 

First, what do you want a pack for? 
Second, what kind of a pack is best for 
you and the use you will have for it? Is 
it to be straight hiking, mountain climb- 
ing, trailless brush, desert, swamp, long 
trip or short, canoe portage, much camp- 
ing and little travel, or what? Will you 
have rain, snow, wind, heat, cold, or per- 
fect weather? Are you a big man or 
small? Are you long backed or short, 
sturdy or frail? Do you want your load 
to ride high, low, or in the middle? Take 
everything into consideration. You'll not 
regret it. It is much easier to work your 


head than your back. 
In selecting your pack rig, be sure to 








have adjustable shoulder straps, and have 
them plenty wide. A narrow strap is bad 
to cut into the shoulders and retard cir- 
culation, besides being tiresome. A head 
or tump strap is often used in addition to 
the shoulder straps. This helps to dis- 
tribute the weight and gives greater carry- 
ing power, also makes an agreeable change 
should the shoulders become tired. An- 
other thing, when crossing weak ice, slip- 
pery logs, or questionable footing, one can 
slip his arms from 
the shoulder straps 
and carry the load 
from the head 
alone. This gives 
him an opportunity 
to throw the pack 
off with a single 
twist of the neck 
in case of accident. 

Figure 1 shows 
several of the more 
common pack rigs, 





each a strong ta- 
vorite among its 
users. “A” is the 
canvas sack made 
of 8 to 14-ounce 
double-filled duck, 
16 to 26 inches 
wide by 20 to 30 
inches long, and 6 
or 8 inches deep, 
with a large flap 
which buckles down 
over the top, and 


leather or webbing 
shoulder straps. In 
some styles of this 
sack the top is 
closed with a draw- 
string, which is 
covered with the 
flap. They are 
made both with the 
outside pockets and 
without. I like the 
pockets for camera, 
noon lunch, and 
odd articles one is 
apt to need on the 
trail. They are always handy, and save 
rummaging through the pack. This makes 
a good outfit; it is strong, lightweight, 
durable, and keeps out rain and dirt very 
well. It also conforms to the shape of 
the back nicely, and is, I think, one of the 
most popular for general use. 

“B” is the woven basket. While a littie 
heavier and more bulky than the canvas 
sacks, its construction, with a tight lid, 
keeps out dirt and insects better. It holds 
about a bushel and is excellent for small or 
loose articles, although it can be packed 
with anything, and nothing can work 
around to gouge the back. It is a handy 
pack for use on the trap line where one 
wants something out or in, every little 
while. Around camp it makes a fine con- 
tainer, but its permanent size and shape are 











it for canoe travel or awkward 


against 
trails. 

“C” is kind of a cross between “A” and 
“B.” Being made of canvas, it combines 
the lightness of the sack with the tight, box 
shape of the basket. 


HE pack harness (“D”) is attachable to 

any burden. In using it, the pack is made 
up in suitable shape and attached to the 
harness by simply wrapping the two long 
straps (“V, V”) around it and buckling 
tight. This is a good rig for a duffle bag, 
bedding, or pack rolled up in a canvas. As 
its weight is small, and it has little to break 
or wear out, will work on almost anything, 
and can be tucked away anywhere when 
not in use, it has a strong following among 
those who know. Some use the breast 
strap and some don’t. If you use it, it 
should be arranged to unfasten easily. For 
my part I like to be able to slip my pack 
at a moment’s notice. 

The tote bag pack (“E”) is a combination 
pack and duffle bag. It is particularly 
» convenient if one has occasion to ship or 
stow it. The carrying straps removed, it 
is a plain duffle bag. 

“F” shows a form of pack board. While 
not so suitable for ordinary work, this rig 
still has its place in the scheme of things, 
especially for large or bulky objects. “W” 
shows the structure of the board itself. The 
uprights are of light, strong wood, joined 
together by curved oak crosspieces. A piece 
of strong canvas is brought around this 
frame and laced together tight on the pack 
side. This doubled canvas leaves an air 
chamber between one’s body and the pack, 
besides making a comfortable surface 
against the back. The air space makes it 
nice for hot-weather packing. “X” shows 
the completed pack. I like best to have the 
canvas container laced to the board on 
both edges. Then, when so desired, one 
can take it off and lash boxes, bags, or 
bales direct to the board. 

The simplest of all is the tump line pack 
(“G"). The tump line itself consists of two 
heavy leather thongs or straps, narrowing 
toward the ends and 12 or 15 feet long, 
coming from either end of the headpiece. 

To make up this pack, spread out a piece 
of canvas, about 5 by 6 feet. Lay the 
leather thongs lengthwise of the canvas 
about a foot from either edge, with the 
headpiece at one end. Then fold the canvas 
inward over the thongs (“Y’’). Now pile 
your outfit on the folded canvas, softest 
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WOODS ARCTI 
>» SLEEPING 
kkk xk * 
Woops ARCTIC 
ARCTIC JUNIOR 





Up the Gatineau or Into the Tonto 


Quebec or Arizona, Moose or Cougars 


hether a cow moose lows your curfew or a cougar 

hounds sings it—wherever you are you'll be snug 
and warm in your Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. 
Campfire comfort all night long, without the bother 
of a fire. 

World famous for superiority, the Woods Arctic 
maintains uniform body comfort in all weather from 50 
above to 50 below zero. This remarkable range of tem- 
perature accommodation. . . from exclusive interlining 
of Woods Everlive Down from Northern waterfowl . . . 
is now improved by our new exclusive Harwood patent 
construction. Strong, tough, light rainproof wind- 
breaker cover and superb virgin wool ker sey lining. 

Make sure of comfort and protection at night, so 
you'll be at your best every day. Get a Woods Arc- 
tic Down Sleeping Robe. Greatest warmth with 
lightest weight, best portability, long satisfactory 
service. Recommended as best by the best outfitters. 
Arctic 78"x84", 14 lbs., $58.50; size 90’x90”", 154 lbs., $67.50 
Junior 78’x84”", 84 lbs., $46.50; size 90’x90", 10 Ibs., $57.00 


Famous Woods 
Sleeping Robes, inter- 
lined with down or with 
wool batt, made in two 
sizes for sportsmen, are 
wriced from $20 to 

67.50. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. Sold by 
eading dealers. If not 
displayed, please write 
tous. New descriptive 
folders, with sizes and 
prices, ‘mailed FREE 


3 


f 


HARWOODLD 





Ask for genuine Woods 
Arctic own Robes. 
Look for the Woods la- 
bel as shown above. 





WOODS KRMANUFACTURENG COce LTDe 
3110 RAKE ST, OGDENSBURG, N.%.-8N CANADA, OTTAWA, ONT. 




















life in the open 


E knows weather changes 
. lives perpetually ex- 
posed to the worst of 
If he wore clothes 
. you just bet they would 
be genuine Utica-Duxbaks. 


Your dealer can fit you out. Or write us. 





them. 


Complete Sportsmen’s Style Book FREE. 


Duxbale 4 Noyes St., utica, v. ¥. 


without ’em ! 











Peis . formation. 
When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 









BROWRN’'S 


BEACH 


JACKET 


When Byrd went to the South Pole 
and McMillan way up North, they 
were equipped with Brown’s Beach 
Jackets. Byrd radio’d back for thirty- 
six more—said it was too cold to be 


When you see one, you will know 
why nothing else would do. No frills— 
not expensive. Their built-in wool 
fleece lining gives warmth and wear 
for years. Won’t ravel, rip or tear. 
The elastic weave gives p 
room for action, without “binding” the 
arms. Farmers, sportsmen and others 
who stay out of doors will tell you to keep 


warm and get one now. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write us for complete in- 


plenty of 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET Co. 
Dept. 09, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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things first, remember, in the size your 
pack is to be. Bring the end of the canvas, 
with the free ends of the lines protruding 
from the corners, up over the goods, and 
draw the thongs up until both sides are 
puckered tight over the ends of the pile. 
Tie each thong in a square knot, then 
take the loose ends endwise around the 
pack, cross at the bottom, and pull up 
around sides to tie on top (“Z”). A little 
experimenting should show you about where 
to spot your load on the canvas and the dis- 
tance from pack to head strap. 


HE tump line also handles a pack like 

“D,” Figure 1, nicely. In fact, it will 
work good on almost any kind of a load. 
The jong, single ends can be accommodated 
to any size or shaped object. The North 
Country packer will take his tump line and 
tote anything from a 4-pound blanket to 
the kitchen range. The weight and variety 
of loads some of these experienced hands 
will carry are al- 
most unbelievable. 
A wrap of the line 
around the heaviest 
and most bulky ar- 
ticle, then pile on 
grub, duffle, and 
what not, until he 
resembles a mov- 
ing van on legs, 
and off he goes 
across the portage, 
transporting three 
times the stuff that 
could be handled 
with any other ar- 






rangement. j 
Furthermore, the d . 
packer’s tump line Ld 


is something like 
the cowboy’s rope 
and the. sailor's 
knife; there seems 
no end to the uses 
he can put it to. 


—— 
x —_—_——.- Pa 








For stringing up a 
tent, lining a ca- 
noe up a_ swift 
stream, dragging 
in a fire log, an 
impromptu. dog 
harness, a clothes- 
line, a lash rope, a 

string, a cable, and a 

in a hundred other 

places the tump line 

solves the problem. 

In making up any kind of pack, never 
lose sight of the fact that you need the 
softest articles next to you. The most sat- 
isfactory way, usually, is to fold your 
blankets to the size the pack is to be. If 
using a sack, put them in so they will lie 
flat against your back. Then fill in snugly 
behind them with grub, dishes, etc., putting 
the heavier things toward the bottom and 
the articles likely to be needed during the 
day on top. Use the same system with the 
tump line and harness packs, arranging the 
padding to come between you and the un- 
yielding objects. 

’ Another thing in fixing up a pack for 
the long trail: Watch out for weight. Re- 
member, an extra pound in the morning 
weighs 10 by sundown. It is an old say- 
ing that a first-timer takes only what he 
thinks he has to have; on his second trip 
he cuts that down half; and from then on 
he gets along first-class on a fourth of his 
original outfit. So cut out all the super- 
fluous stuff and stick to essentials. If you 
can figure out a way to make one article 
serve two purposes, use a corncob on your 
scalp, and see if you can’t find how to make 
it fill three jobs. Take a sufficient amount 





of what you need, but stop and think how 
little a man really needs besides food and 
protection from the elements. 
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During cold or stormy seasons it often 


adds to one’s enjoyment if he has a 
tent or shelter at night; but a tent runs 
into pounds rather fast, besides being 
bulky. Here is a scheme that gives one a 
fair shelter without adding to your load, 
and it is very simple to make: 

Get a piece of heavy canvas (water- 
proofed preferred), about 7 feet square. 
Hem up the ends and sew loops on all 
four sides and at the corners. Now spread 
this canvas out on the ground and place 
your blankets, folded to the size you wish 
your pack to be, diagonally across one 
corner and down about 20 inches from the 
corner (“A,” Figure 2). Arrange the rest 


of your stuff neatly on top of the blankets. 

With everything in place, fold the lower 
corner of the canvas up over the pile. If 
too long, fold the excess down inside. Then 
bring both side corners in, folding so that 
they lie snugly and smoothly with a good 
lap (“B,” Figure 2). 


Pull the top corner 












FIG, 3. 


down over for a flap. Now you can put 
a pack harness onto it and travel all day 
with the assurance, if properly made up, 
you will have a secure, weatherproof pack. 
This can also be made up as a tump line 
pack (“G,” Figure 1). 

Then, when night comes, you can convert 
your pack cover into a bed tarp, one-man 
wedge tent, lean-to, or, by tying one corner 
up to a limb and pegging down the other 
three, you have a snug little tent which, 
with a fire in front, makes a warm, dry, 
draughtless shelter. If you have a partner 
similarly equipped, you can take the two 
pieces and, emulating the tump line, do 
darned near anything with them. 

If you don’t need a shelter and wish to 
eliminate a little weight, you can make 
the pack up in your blanket instead of the 
canvas. If you use a sleeping bag, put 
all the loose stuff in the bag, fold down 
to the desired size, and buckle on the 
harness. 

If you spend much time on the dim 
trails, there are sure to be occasions 
when you will have something to pack 
and no regular pack rig to do it with. 
There is where the makeshift comes into 
its own. Figure 3 shows a few samples. 

The most common of these is “A.” Take 
an ordinary gunny sack and put some small 


rocks or potatoes in the two lower corners 
and about halfway up near the center of 
the bag. Tear up some wide strips of 
cloth for shoulder straps—rope will do ii 
you have nothing better, but it is hard on 
the shoulders—and tie around behind the 
objects which you placed in the sack. A 
head strap can be put on in the same way 
if desirable. 

In “B” you take a long sack and simply 
tie the top and bottom corners on one side 
together. Swing it over one shoulder so 
it will hang diagonally across the chest 
and back and over the opposite hip. 

A pair of overalls ("“C”’) are not to be 
sneezed at in a pinch. Tie up the legs, 
put your outfit in the body part, and un- 
cross the suspenders so they can be used 
tor shoulder straps. 

A long coat (“D’) can be used in the 
same way. Turn upside down, tie up the 
collar, and fasten the front tight. Then 
bring the sleeves up and fasten the cuffs 
to the center of the 
bottom. You may 
have to pucker the 
bottom some to 
keep the contents 
from spilling out. 

A large haver- 
sack ( “2 does 
nicely for one-day 
hikes and where no 
bedding or camp 
equipment is nec- 
essary. 

In fact, there are 
no end of things 
which make a 
more or less sat- 
isfactory pack for 
temporary use. I 
have seen every- 
thing from 5-gal- 
lon oil cans to 
wicker laundry 
baskets, and never 
fail to come across 
a new wrinkle oc- 
casionally. 

The art of back 
packing, like horse 
packing, canoe 
work, trapping, 
etc., is a big sub- 
ject; and only by 
experience, obser- 
vation, and study 
can one learn the 
. many little knacks 
and twists that set the skilled packer apart 
trom the novice. While the foregoing is 
only a brief outline of the innumerable 
ways and means of transporting one’s be- 
longings in that age-old manner, I have 
tried to give a working description of the 
most common and practical methods. 
Among them the beginner should be able 
to pick out a rig that will answer his 
purpose for all ordinary trips. Some out- 
doorsmen use two or three kinds, each 
appropriate for its own line of work. 


F YOU are a first-timer, before starting 

on a trip, try out the selected pack rig 
by short hikes around home. Find out how 
it works, and how you want your load to 
ride. Also experiment with making up 
your pack. Do things stay put, or does 
something gouge you? Is the weight so 
low you must hump forward, or so high it 
makes you top-heavy? What load can you 
carry easily? Could you carry more if 
something about your pack were altered? 
Do the shoulder straps cut, bind, pull in 
or out, or restrict the muscles and breath- 
ing apparatus? Find comfortable distance 
between straps so pack won't pull shoulders 
in back or work toward the points. 

Only trial and investigation will show 
you what you need and how to arrange it. 
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Trail Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for om published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Rejuvenate Your Flash-light 


Batteries 
OOK at the sketch showing the sections 
of a flash-light battery: (i) the 


carbon core (2) the blotting material to 
hold moisture and (3) the chemical mix- 
ture. The outside is zinc covered. In pro- 
ducing electricity, the moisture held in the 
blotting material acts with the chemicals 
which have no power when dry. When they 
are dampened by this 

moisture, a reaction 

is set up against the 

zine covering and the 

carbon core, thereby 

producing an _ elec- 

tric current. 

When a. battery 
goes dead, it is nine 
times out of ten be- 
cause the moisture is 
gone, having all been used up by the 
chemicals. In order to rejuvenate the bat- 
tery and make it ready for more service, it 
is only necessary to add a small amount 
of moisture to the blotting material so 
that the chemical reaction may be con- 
tinued. This is how it is done. 

Punch a small hole with a nail through 
the bottom of the battery at a point midway 
between the center and the edge (2) in the 
sketch. Then pour a few drops of water 
through the hole and plug it up with pitch, 
chewing gum or any similar material that 
is handy. In a few moments this moisture 
will mix with the chemicals and your bat- 
tery will be as good as new and last al- 
most as long. 

This trick may be used on the same 
battery until the zinc coating is eaten 
through, since the chemicals seldom fail 
before this happens—Jack Climenson, 
Wash. 


Handy Belt Case 
HIS sketch shows a small case that 
proves mighty handy for hunters and 
fishermen. It is made from a common 
leather case, the style that just holds a 
pack of twenty cigarettes. Only a very 
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small outlay in time and money are re- 
quired to procure it. 

Mark off two slots in the back of the 
case of the correct size for your belt to 
pass through. Cut them with a razor blade 
and the job is complete. This case will 
hold from fifty to seventy-five small shells, 


may be used for hooks and sinkers, or you | 


can fill it with your match box or sharpen- 
ing stone.—C. G. Bebout, Pa. 





THE DUDLEY FIRST AID KIT FOR SNAKE BITE 




















( “ 
| This photograph was taken to show the location of the Venom secreting Gland in the head of a Rattle- 
snake. The snake was killed with chloroform and the skin removed from the side of the head. The con- 
stricting muscle was scraped away from the Gland which is marked A Part of the muscle is shown 
marked B The Venom Duct is marked C and the Fang E. The Gland was loosened from the head and 
a triangular piece of paper slipped behind to show the Fang plainly. 
Scientific experiments have proven that incision and suction are the only First Aid treatments of any 
value in cases of Poisonous Snake [ites The Dudley is the only First Aid Kit of the suction type, is 
recommended by authorities on poisonous snakes, used in San Antonio, Texas, Hospitals and by various 
departments of the U. S. Government. ] 
Sportsmen, Ranchers, Farmers and Tourists should have a Kit with them when in infested territory. The { 
Dudley is covered by Patent No. 1488376 and other Patents applied for. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send us your check and we will ship to you by Parcels Post prepaid. 
Price $2.50 
FLACK HEADRICK CoO., Inc. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 











“Wear ysseu 


There’s only one way for a boot to 
keep your feet dry. That’s to keep the water 
OUT. Russell true moccasin construction gives you 
this protection. Examine the cross-section photo. Note the 
seamless inner vamp—see how every stitch is tightly sealed. 
Russell moccasins are famed also for their comfort—their easy-on 
the-feet qualities. They are hand- | me 7 
sewed from the most pliable, cross- 
grain Paris Veals. And they “wear 
like iron.”” Many Russells pur- 
chased 20 years ago are still in 
service. Can be resoled many 
times. Write for free illustrated 
catalog showing complete line 
of boots, slippers, camp | 
moccasins, golf ox- 
fords, etc. 





Note waterproof feature 
of the double vamp constuce 
tion. All seams tightly seal- 
ed. Hand sewed trom 
choicest leathers. 











Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With A Perfection Air Bed 


TO cots, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 
4 your Air Bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a com- 
fortable night’s rest. Made of pure rubber with removable 
khaki cover, which protects the rubber bag. A number of 
Perfections made 25 years ago are still in use—if you are to 
buy an Air Mattress remember, “The Best is None 
too Good.” 


Send for circular. Dealers and 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


















ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CORP. 


128 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 









BARGAINS in Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 

ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
“ Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 

pals for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write a 





boot in A mn and also 
Writefor measure blank and Footwear Catalog 


. Le 
Nw THompson SHOE Co. 2 att 
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HUNTING 


COATS 
Waterproof - 
Weatherproof 


Something NEW! New 
omfort ! New Freedom! 
A soft, pliable, roomy 
leather hunting coat. Ab- 
solutely water and wind 
proof. 
Will last a lifetime. 
of waterproofed buffed 
horsehide tanned exclu 

ively for wus Will not 

uff or tear Lighter and 
stronger than canvas Dead 
grass color Large reinforced 
pockets WASHABLE, 
BLOODPROOF GAME 
POCKET with zippers on 3 
sides, opens out flat for clean- 
ing The ideal hunting coat 
for real comfort and freedom 
of movement. Great for duck 


Made 


Washable, 
pocket opens out flat 


Write today 


game 


learn more about 
the great Mid- 
western Brand 
line of sport togs, 


Get our Catalog of 


hunting. WATERPROOF 

LEATHER BREECHES AND Quality Sport Togs 

HAT TO MATCH IT’S FREB 
BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 








Berlin, Wisconsin 


Department O. 











This Remington Pocket Knife 


has stag handle and two keen cutting blades of superior 
steel, so shaped that they are especially good for skinning 
and cleaning fish, game birds, and fur bearing animals. 
We will send you this knife. 


REE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a whole year’s sub- 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


eeription to NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a 68-page 
monthly magazine crammed 


full ef hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
et Biggest value ever offered 
in a sporting magazine. 
lip ti Me i: ay — ag today 


NATIONAL ‘SPORTSMAN 
113 Transit Bidg Boston, Mass. 




















Outdoor Life Hunting Scales 
[Pat. by J. A. McGuire} 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them 
the estimated weight 
of that trophy. With 
a pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 

Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 3800 pounds 
when weight is sus- 
pended by large hook 
and ring; capacity of 
other side when us- 
ing small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds. 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only \% pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 
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Folding Camp Furniture 
By Maurice H. Decker 


DON’T think any camper likes to eat 

outdoor meals standing up or balanced 

on a stump or the gunwale of some 
boat. Not unless it is absolutely necessary 
and fortunately, in most kinds of camping, 
such inconvenient positions are not. Every- 
body appreciates a comfortable way to 
relax, eat and rest, and it can be sup- 
plied by a few pieces of folding camp 
furniture. 

This furniture is light, strong and so 
ingeniously designed, it folds into a space 
surprisingly small. There are many mod- 
els to choose from and a few pieces are 
quite practical to include in any outfit 
save the one a camper must carry into 
the woods upon his back. 

Nobody who hikes along 
trail is going to saddle himself with a 
folding table and armchair. If he did, he 
wouldn't get very far, but the camper who 
uses a canoe or ‘automobile c can easily find 
room and space for one or two light 
pieces. 

After you have tramped half a day, 
whipped several miles of trout streams 
with your rod, or merely ridden an auto 
since morning, you’re going to appreciate 
a comfortable seat with a back to it— 
something that you can lean back against 
while you light up the old pipe and watch 
the glow of the camp fire in delightful 
relaxation. Elderly campers and women 
outdoor enthusiasts especially appreciate 
the comfort of folding chairs with backs 

rests. Folding tables, too, are 
Kids don’t mind eating from a 
but grownups get a 
bigger kick from a meal if they are 
not perpetually worried that the bacon 
or coffee cup is getting ready to topply 
over from their lap or knee. When 
transportation facilities permit, by all 
means go camping with a few of these 
folding articles. 


his outdoor 


handy. 
log or the ground, 


Anybody can rough it out in the 
woods, but not everybody enjoys the 
business. I recall a 3,500-mile tour when 
we traveled minus a folding table. We 


| did have two small stools, but we learned 
then, 


our lesson and now the outfit in- 





cludes a seat of some sort for every person. 
Chairs with backs for the grown-ups and 
stools for the youngsters. The complete 
outfit weighs but a few pounds and is not 
difficult to pack. 

Folding tables make camp meals easier 
to prepare and serve. If you have the time, 
skill and materials at hand, you can con 
struct woodcraft tables and seats for 
camps of the permanent or fixed type. Ii 


not, I advise you to select a few ready- 
made that fold, and try them out. 

A good steel folding table with a top 
space of 25x38 inches only weighs 14 


pounds, and it folds into a thin flat pack- 
age. One folding table model only weighs 
12 pounds, still it is strong and solid 
Then there are table and bench, also table 
and chair sets that nest and fold into one 
package, affording seating and eating ca 
pacity for four people. The chairs or 
benches pack inside the table, which serves 
as a case to hold and carry them. 


HESE assemblies may be a bit heavy 

for canoeists, but they are dandy for pic- 
nic parties and motorists. If you are cook 
ing with a folding gasoline stove, a bracket 
attached to the table to hold the stove is 
very convenient. I made one long camping 
trip with such a device and it saves a lot 
of backache for the cook. 

Light-weight occupy very littl 
space and may be carried when a compact 
outfit is essential. Otherwise, I prefer one 
or two chairs with backs. Yo folks 
don’t mind the stools, but older people do. 
Some of the very light stools weigh less 
than 13 pounds and are quite low-priced— 
selling for less than $1 each. Boatmen use 
these instead of a wooden seat in many 
cases. The stool provides a movable seat 
for the man watching the outboard motor 
and of course, it can be taken out at camp- 
ing time and used again. 

Semi-permanent camps—when’* the party 
does not move every few days—can make 
good use of the more comfortable models 
of chairs. A folding armchair with canvas 
seat and back will only weigh from 10 
to 13 pounds. The price is very reasonable 
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A folding chair and table set makes this cam,» meal mighty comfortable 
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—$3 or $4 will buy strong, serviceable 
goods, capable of standing many years of 
rough outdoor and camping use. 

The larger models are especially suit- 
able for board-floor tents, permanent 
tents, or summer cottages and cabins. Even 
the camp rocking chair models fold up so 
they are easy to transport to these camps, 
and a rocking chair, as you know, gives 
relaxation to elderly people that they can 
obtain in no other way This style 
of chair only weighs a bit over 12 
pounds and it gives no trouble in trans- 
portation. When folded it is compact 
and easily handled. 

Folding camp furniture is not limited to 
just chairs and tables. There are other 
articles that come in just as handy. One 
of the most convenient pieces I ever used 
was a folding washstand, made of rubber- 
ized duck and supported by three 36-inch 
legs. The basin was 1 foot square, and held 
plenty of water for shaving and washing. 
The big idea was that it stood up at a com- 
fortable height. You didn’t have to break 
your back bending over when you per- 
formed the morning rite of washing. 
After we used that washstand, we certainly 
hated to go back to a canvas basin setting 
on the ground. 

Parties who camp away from swimming 
facilities and whose means of transporta- 
tion permit, can provide themselves with 
folding bath tubs if they prefer not to get 
by with just a dry rub. These devices are 
constructed with hardwood frame and 
heavy duck rubberized sides. The bottom 
of the tub part rests flat on the ground 
so you can sit in it, jump around and sing 
just like you do at home. The tub part 
measures 60 inches by 26x13. It folds 
into a 5-inch roll some 5 feet long and the 
weight is 22 pounds. If you can pack this 
weight, you will certainly appreciate the 
convenience and utility of this piece of 
folding camp furniture. I’ve seen many 
times when I would have given much for 
a full, complete, soaking bath. You have 
too, no doubt. 


Outdoor Tips 
By Wm. Gilbert 


YPES of footwear for outdoors, and 

there are many of them, have always 
been a controversy, like a good many other 
outdoor articles of wear. The matter of 
weight of shoes or boots is important. 
Whether you want to carry 5 or 6 pounds 
on your feet, or half that weight, is im- 
portant. When you pack 100 pounds on 
your shoulder for a short distance, you 
know it, but never realize that you're lift- 
ing tons of extra weight in a day’s hike. 
The lightest footwear that will stand the 
particular outdoor use is correct. Style 
doesn’t matter, but comfort does. 


Farmers have been accused of being 
enemies of game, as well as of sportsmen. 
Here is what one did last summer which 
disputes the first accusation noted. During 
the laying season, he took his setter to the 
fields which were to be harvested, and 
when the dog had pointed the nests on 
which quail and ring-necks were laying or 
setting, the farmer marked them, and in 
harvesting left a liberal area of standing 
grass and grain around them. This and 
numerous other instances, which almost 
any one who frequents the outdoors has 
witnessed, indicate that the average farmer 
is as much of a conservationist as the 
average town and city sportsmen—usually 


more so. 
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The Camp Chef 


UR “Superba Tomato Soup” is quick- 

ly prepared and hits the spot when 
you come into camp after a cold day in 
a duck blind. Rub a quart of canned to- 
matoes through a strainer to remove the 
seeds, add two medium-sized onions, 
sliced fine, boil for two minutes, stir in 
a teaspoonful of soda, add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of butter, 1 quart of milk with 
rich cream. Bring this all to a boil and 
then serve with crackers—Mrs. Fannie 
Cushman, Nebr. 


yw our food supply down to ba- 
con and hard-tack, we _ prepared 
them as follows: Heat the skillet, pour 
bacon grease in to a depth of ;s of an 
inch. Bring this to sizzling heat, then 
drop in your hard-tack and keep turning. 
You can prepare common crackers like- 
wise. In cold weather this is a good 
dish, for then one craves much fat in his 


diet—John S. Hunt, Ind. 


Old-Time Rifles 
(Continued from page 21) 


trigger, rifle butt, and with 26-inch round | 
barrel. This weapon shot the short .40- | 
caliber, bottle-necked cartridge which con- | 
tained 50 grains of powder and a 265- 
grain bullet. The price of the Hunter’s 
Rifle was $25. 

We can see, therefore, that in plain 
sporting rifles we had a light hunter's 
rifle at one end, a .40-caliber piece weigh- 
ing 9 pounds, and at the other a 12 
to 16-pound Buffalo Sharps usually in 
45 caliber for the two long Sharps 
cartridges. 

The Model 1874 Sharps was also put out 
in two fancy models, intended principally 
for match target shooting, quite popular 
in the East in those days. These were 
known as the Sharps Mid-Range Rifle 
No. 1, and the Sharps Mid-Range Rifle 
No. 2. 

The Range Model No. 1 was a .40- 
caliber rifle firing the .40-70-330 charge 
in a 30-inch octagon barrel. It was mounted 
with vernier sight on the tang, with wind- 
gauge and spirit level, and was also fur- 
nished, if desired, with open sights instead 
of the target sights—to fit it for hunting. 
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ELBERT 
PORTABLE 
FIREPLACES 


Expel Gloom 


Promote Cheerfulness and Comfort 


For Cabins, 
Camps, Tents, 
Cottages, 
Houses, Ete. 


««« 
Convenient size, 
sturdy construction. 
Lest for years. 
Burn wood. 





Open 





Connect with eny 
flue or 
stove pipe hole. 
Easily moved. 
60 pounds. 
Little fuel, much heat. 
ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 


“<«« 


$] 2.00 


F.O.B. Backus 


Minnesota 





Closed 





BUY FROM FACTORY 
SAVE EXPENSIVE 
SELLING COSTS. 





SEND DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER. 
Reference if required. Booklet upon request. 


B. F. ELBERT 


BACKUS, MINN. 

















The rifle had a checkered pistol grip and 
checked fore end, a shotgun butt, had a 3- 
pound trigger pull and vernier target 
sights were graduated for shooting up to 
600 yards. It sold for $65. 

Their Mid-Range No. 2 was also a .40 
caliber but for the shorter shell—the 
.40-50-265 bottle-neck cartridge as regular 
specifications. This fancy piece had a 30- 
inch octagon barrel, a broad, hand-made 
butt, with checked butt plate, and was evi- 
dently their favorite off-hand match rifle. 
It had open, peep and globe sights, was 
fitted with single trigger of 3-pounds 
pull. This grade was also chambered for 
heavier cartridges. The price was $45. 





HIS seems to cover the Model 1874 or | 
outside-hammer Sharps hunting and tar- | 
get rifles of the 1870s and early 1880s. 
There were individual variations, of course, | 
rifles with special barrels added after- | 
wards, but in the whole Sharps line there 
seems to be nothing much in the way of | 
special spur-finger levers, loop levers along | 
the pistol grip, and other novelties common | 
among, and in fact rather characteristic 
of, the Ballard, Winchester and the Ste- 
vens Sporting and Schuetzen rifles which 
came along a bit later than the original | 
Sharps. 

The Sharps hunting rifle was not the 
most beautiful firearm of all time. It 
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Nysign CAMERA 


The first new camera in the last 20 years. Uses the 
regular 2%x3%q six exposure film, but shoots 12 fine 
pictures instead of 6. Has a quick-action range finder 
—you aim it like a rifle—instantaneous and time ex- 
posure achromatic lens. Clear extra sharp pictures as 
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Entirely automatic. 
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No. C. 0. D. Order by No. 911. 
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lacked many accessories and features that 
shooters of today associate with a first- 
class hunting or target weapon, but never- 
theless it was some rifle, especially for the 
1870s and the 1880s, and very definitely 
cut a niche for the name Sharps in the 
history of the Middle West—and the Far- 
ther West. 

The Sharps hammer rifle was a sharp- 
shooter’s rifle built for the hardest service 
in a time when the accuracy and most 
especially the instant killing power misht 
mean a man’s life, or the safety of a wagon 
train. It was the only weapon many men 
had, as a first-line protection, against In- 
dian warriors bent on mischief, on re- 
venge, or on the preservation of their own 
buffalo herd. 

Of course these buffalo hunters, trap- 
pers, scouts, rovers of various kinds, car- 
ried Colts and other revolvers, and skin- 
ning knives, but compared to a Sharps 
rifle—for protection against savages, and 
for still hunting and quietly and expertly 
picking off a feeding or resting buffalo 
herd, or standing off a siege of Sioux— 
the six-shooter was nowhere compared to 
a .45-calibered rifle weighing 12 to 16 
pounds—a gun that no man could success- 
fully face for any length of time if an 
experienced, resourceful, keen-shooting and 
desperate man was behind it. 

This brings us down to the Sharps 
Model 1878, commonly called the Sharps- 
torchardt, a rifle of which the company 
seemed rather proud but which never ac- 
quired the same reputation as the Buffalo 
rifle in the West. 

The Model 1878 Sharps, or the Sharps- 
sorchardt, was put out in a number of 
fancy styles among them the Sharps Mid- 
Range Rifle, Model 1878, and the Sharps 
Long-Range Rifle, Model 1878. They also 
sold this model in .45 caliber, single-shot 
musket—military rifle and carbine. The 
carbines sold for $16.50 each and the rifle 
for $20. Each handled the .45 caliber car- 
tridge with 70 grains of black powder and 
420-grain bullet. 


HE Mid-Range rifle was chambered 

standard for the .40-70-330 cartridge 
and had a 30-inch barrel. It also had a 
single trigger with 3 pounds pull, vernier 
sights graduated to 600 yards, wind gauge 
and spirit level, very necessary for shoot- 
ing target at long range with a rifle having 
such a high trajectory. 

The stock had a full pistol grip, was 
checked on grip and fore arm and the 
regular model sold for $75. With extra 
finish, fancy walnut stock and engraving, 
the price was $150, I had the opportunity 
to purchase one of the $75, .40-70s for $5 
not so long ago, which shows how this 
model has failed to retain its popularity 
as compared to the older Sharps Buffalo 
Rifle or the Ballards. 

This was a very good shooting rifle, 
however, with a strong, substantial action, 
and with one of these Sharps, John T. 
Rainey of New Orleans made a score of 
70x75 offhand for fifteen shots at 500 
yards the first or second year the rifle was 
on the market. His score was 5, 4, 5, 5, 
4, 5, 5, 5, 4, 4, 5, 5, 5, 5, 470. This was 
on the regular 20-inch bull—the B target, 
and the 15-shot group measured about 28 
inches in diameter, which is not bad off- 
hand shooting with any rifle at 500 yards 
—just try it with your pet Springfield. 

The Sharps Borchardt long-range rifle 
was made in standard style to a weight 
of about 10 pounds. The .45-caliber long 
shell of course was standard, and the rifle 
was supplied on order with either the 
Borchardt action or the Model 1874 target 
action with outside hammer. Trigger pull 
was 3% pounds, English walnut stock, 
with full pistol grip, checked fore end, rub- 
ber butt plate. The new vernier rear sight 
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could be mounted on either grip or heel 
of butt (the latter for shooting from the 
back position) and this sight gave eleva- 
tion up to 1,200 yards. It had wind gauge 
and spirit level, pin head and aperture 
front sights which were interchangeable. 

Price of the rifle was $100, and when 
made to order with fancy Italian walnut 
stock, engraving and extra finish, sold for 
$125 to $300. 

This was one of the most widely-used, 
long-range target rifles of its time, and 
with it Lt. L. C. Bruce, in the Interna- 
tional match of 1877, scored 219 x 225 over 
the Palma course, totaling 74, 72 and 73 
at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards, and the 
group at 1,000 yards was approximately 
30 inches in extreme vertical for the 
fifteen shots. 

Maybe you can visualize the principal 
uses for the Sharps rifles. If not, look 
back on the scene below and see if it 
means anything to you or whether your 
eagle eye may have gazed too long upon 
outdoor and miniature golf courses to re- 
tain much of a picture of the practical 
uses of a man-size rifle. 


Advice to Hunters 


Now (Hic) WONDER 
WHAT THE(Hic) BAG 
LIMIT 1S. 
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NEVER GO HUNTING 
YOURE ORINKING. 
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Far in the distance is the rumble, the 
roar, the dust, the smells of a_ buffalo 
herd. It is not much past daybreak and a 
hunter and his companion are traveling 
over the prairie each armed with a Sharps 
rifle, a belt full of .45 caliber cartridges, 
and a skinning knife. Each carries also a 
Colt revolver in a holster with some extra 
ammunition for that. 

They sight the buffs, which are moving, 
and start at a gallop to overtake the herd 
and make their kills. Hard riding brings 
them alongside, after a time, and soon 
expert horsemanship and careful shooting 
with revolver and rifle leave a trail of a 
dozen or so dead and badly-wounded ani- 
mals strewn. across the ground. They 
might have been run down and shot from 
the saddle, as they were, or stalked and 
picked off one by one at 75 to 200 yards 
by the riflemen firing their heavy rifles 
from the partial concealment of a buffalo 
wallow. 
have been quietly resting or feeding to 
allow of such stalking and shooting. 

And then, apparently from nowhere, 
comes swooping a yelling, whooping, re- 
venge-crazed troop of Indian warriors— 
bent on mischief and making a kill. 

There is no time for parley, no oppor- 
tunity for making escape, no time for any- 
thing but a hurried scurry into a deep 
buffalo wallow and the swift arrangement 
of a pair of carcasses thereby to form a 
breastwork on the front and rear edge of 
the depression in the ground. 


But, in this case, the herd would: 


Then the charge begins. And what a 
charge! Two dozen painted, feathered, 
naked savages, each mounted on a plunging 
mustang, each armed with bow and arrow, 
or rifle, and each determined to collect a 
scalp. 

It is no time for a meeting of the cabi- 
net nor an investigation by some learned 
but useless commission. Indian arrows 
bite deep and are most difficult to remove. 
Septic poisoning sets in early in bullet 
wounds, unattended, and a staked out anJ 
mutilated human body, with a buffalo chip 
fire still smouldering upon its blackened 
and blistered chest, is a picture of agonies 
seldom imagined today, but quite vivid in 
the personal recollection of frontiersmen 
who have too often seen what happens to 
those the Indians capture alive. 

Each man hurriedly, therefore, lays out 
beside himself on the ground, where they 
will be most handy for quick reloading, a 
row of shiny brass .45 caliber Sharps rifle 
cartridges, each 4 inches long over all and 
loaded with 100 grains of good black pow- 
der and a blunt-nosed, 500-grain bullet 
Across the belly of one of the bison, lying 
prostrate upon the edge of the wallow, rest 
the barrels of the heavy, 16-pound Sharps, 
muzzles in the general direction of the 
enemy, a cartridge in each chamber, and 
the action ready to fire. 


T IS a tense moment! The battle is 

about to begin, as each moment the 
yelling horde swoops closer to its foe. 

Two men against twenty—but they are 
armed with Buffalo Sharps! And _ the 
gray-blue eyes of those hardy frontiers- 
men had drawn deadly bead on many a 
buffalo and on many a redskin, And they 
know, almost to a rod, how far they can 
shoot and kill. 

A 500-grain, blunt-pointed projectile 
traveling accurately at 1,300 to 1,550 foot 
seconds depending upon the range, has a 
way of settling disputes in a manner that 
the court of man can not reverse. 

With galloping riders in front, the be- 
sieged had not long to wait! With a bed- 
lam of blood-curdling yells the charge 
comes on, first directly at the crouching 
men, eventually to wheel and circle and 
sweep in an arc 75 to 100 yards away, 
galloping in a yelling, shooting, dust-pro 
ducing circle. 

“Take them bucks on yur’e side, Pete!” 
says Bill, “and don’t waste none!” 

“Don’t aim to!” says Pete. “And when 
they arrives at the edge of that little draw 
out thar’, they gits it!” 

Down thundered the charge! Through 
the dust two small bead sights shone 
brightly on the fronts of two wildly-bob- 
bing targets, settled there for a moment. 
then jumped into the air as the heavy 
rifles fired! 

A lean, painted savage on a spotted pony 
on the right, snapped back on his mount, 
whirled dizzily off to the side and disap- 
peared in a cloud of dust—head down. 

One on the left threw up his hands to 
his face and pitched off on his head. 

“Cracked his wishbone center!” snarled 
sill. “Got mine mighty nigh between the 
eyes,” answered Pete, and the click, click, 
click of the rifles being rapidly reloaded 
by hand, interrupted the rest of possible 
comment. 

Fifty yards closer they met the second 
fire—for they were riding like mad right 
into the teeth of the shooting. 

Down went another yelling redskin for 
Bill. Down also went a plunging horse, 
20 or 30 feet farther back in the group, 
for the bullet drove through the body of 
the Indian and on half way through the 
angling body of the cayuse. Down also 
went a brave, and down too, clutching 
crazily at his elbow, went a second for 
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Pete. Those long 500-grain bullets, which 
penetrate 1 foot to 3 feet of bone and 
muscle before coming to rest, were plowing 
through the galloping savages like grape 
shot through charging troops. And any- 
thing that got in the way of those fully 
expanded more-than-inch-long slugs was 
plumb unfortunate. 


ate another pair of cartridges hur- 
\ riedly thrown into the rifles, the 
charge wheeled, veered to the left, and be- 
ean its endless, circling, yelling, shooting 
attack. 

“Give *em about 2-foot lead, Pete, and 
shoot through the necks of the horses,” 
counseled Bill. “And take yore time, am- 
munition is getting low. Wish we hadn't 
shot so many buffalo.” 

Pete, who was a crafty rifleman, eased 
himself into a comfortable position, kept 
as low as possible, and swung the heavy 
muzzle of the Sharps ahead of a flying 
rider—hidden all but an arm and a hand, 
behind the neck and chest of his steed. 
Swinging with the speed of the horse he 
eased her off. 

Boom! A cloud of smoke and down 
went the horse, down on his throat, pitched 
heels over head, and rolled, while a star- 
tled savage, both hands to his mangled 
body, tried to crawl free. 

And so it went. Not every shot a kill, 
not every shot a hit, because a galloping 
horse whirling in a circle 100 yards or so 
in radius, offers a tricky target, streaking 
along as fast as he can, and bobbing up 
and down. His huge body covers a crafty 
foe who may be sticking on most any- 
where between mane and tail. 

But the buffalo hunters were accus- 
tomed to firing at galloping buffalo, and 
to picking their shots, because at 25 cents 
to a dollar a shot, depending upon the 
need for the ammunition, those in the 
p'ains country became exceedingly careful 
in the use of large-calibered ammunition. 

With attackers thinned down to less 
than ten, and still fewer horses, the attack 
cooled down, gradually drew off, then 
ceased altogether. 

The men sat up and took stock of their 
surroundings. “Stopped anything, Pete?” 
asked Bill. 

“Nothin’ but an arrer in the top of me 
shoulder and a bullet graze or two. Hit 
yeh, 3i11?” 

“Naw, but they shot Hell out of my 
dead buffalo bull!” 


Behold, The Popgun Crusaders 
(Continued from page 17) 


as well, violated the citizen’s Constitutional 
right to own and bear arms. 

It is a hopeful sign that more and more 
responsible individuals and organizations 
are awakening to the harm wrought by 
misguided antifirearms propaganda. Judge 
David F. Dillion, Justice of the Massa- 
chusetts Superior Court, minced no words 
— interviewed on the question. He 
Said : 

“I believe that one of the things that 
has increased crime is the disarming of 
citizens. In 99 out of 100 cases the thug 
knows that his victim isn’t armed. If he 
knew that the citizen had an automatic 
in his pocket and would shoot through his 
coat he would keep away from him. The 
so-called abolishing of firearms has had 
an effect exactly different from what it 
was intended. It has disarmed peaceful 


citizens, but the crook gets his gun just 
the same.” 

“Do you think that everybody should 
‘pack’ a gun?” he was asked. 

“I don’t advocate it, but I think there 
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would be fewer professional gunmen if 
that was the practice. You don't find 
many hold-up men in Texas where a num- 
ber of the citizens are crack shots. They 
operate in Massachusetts and in New York 
where the people are disarmed.” 

It is the sincere belief of a large number 
of thoughtful people that a well-armed citi- 


zenry would be more of a menace to the | 


underworld than prohibitory laws which 
really act to the advantage of the crimi- 
nal. They have noted that in communities 
where a few courageous citizens will shoot, 
if they have the least chance, instead of 
boosting their arms into the skies when 
held up by criminals, it doesn’t take the 
news long to travel along the flop houses 
of the underworld. The thugs and thiefs 
move on to a softer community. The fol- 
lowing part of an editorial from the Duu- 
kirk (1ll.) News, makes this point effec- 
tively : 
SToPpPING BANDITRY 

An Eastern judge, in advocating a strin- 
gent Federal antipistol law, said that “a 
pistol is of no possible use in the posses- 
sion of honest, law-abiding citizens, be- 
cause of the element of surprise.” 

On another page of the same issue of 
the newspaper in which this statement ap- 
peared, was an article describing the shoot- 
ing of two armed bandits by the son of a 
storekeeper they were attempting to rob. 
Evidently, in this case, the “surprise” was 
on the part of the bandits, who had ex: 
pected unarmed, unprotected victims. 


And Judge Franklin Taylor of Brook- 
lyn, applies the idea to the shopkeeper 
who is the constant source of soft-pickings 
for minor criminals: 

“In the oid days, when people were per- 
mitted to possess pistols, it was customary 
to see a pistol hanging on a shop wall be- 
hind a counter. The mere presence of that 
arm was a warning to the crook. Today 
the crook knows the law has removed that 
menace to him. I believe that if it were 
once known in the underworld that shops 
were armed again, that shopkeepers stood 
an equal chance with the thief and that 
adequate police details were there to pur- 
sue fleeing bandits, such a method would 
go further to stop banditry than any other.” 


IRCUIT Judge George W. Sample of 

Michigan, who knows more about crim- 
inal psychology than any 9,583 members 
of the Saturday Evening Sewing Circle, 
disposes of antipistol idealism without 
ceremony. He says, “Give the thug his 
own medicine. Shoot it out with him. 
Let every decent citizen go armed and the 
banditry problem in our cities will soon 
vanish. The ‘bad men’ of the old West 
were put out of business by an armed and 
aroused citizenry.” 

Police officials with vision are fast ac- 
cepting the idea of encouraging and in 
some cases drilling, those responsible citi- 
zens who will carry arms on the streets. 
Recently in Evanston, IIl., an organization 
known as the Evanston Business Men’s 
and Women’s Pistol Club was formed, in- 
tended to aid the police in combating 
crime. The chief of police received the 
club with open arms and offered the police 


pistol range for practice. 3y that en- | 
couragement to a citizen’s vigilante he is 
doing more harm to gangsters and thugs | 


than all the resolutions against crime 
passed by all the sweet sob-sisters of the 
country. 

Remember this: It is substantial citi- 
zens and sportsmen who will eventually 
stop the reign of the crook. 
officials, now unable to cope with power- 
ful and organized bands of gangsters, will 
discourage antifirearms nonsense and aid 
the gun lovers and sportsmen in their bat- 
tle for “the right to keep and bear arms.” 


Wise police | 
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STERNO Camp Stove 
is practical, compact, SAFE 


Hor meals in a jiffy...anywhere! 
Good news for people who love the 
outdoors...and get hungry! 

Here is the most practical stove 
you’ve ever seen for motoring, camp- 
ing, picnics. Folds flat...yet cooks man- 
sized meals without muss, fuss, or de- 
lay. Absolutely safe. Burns STERNO 
Canned Heat (available everywhere). 

Two intensifying burners—give 
hot, quick flame, cook meals in a 
hurry. No gadgets to get out of order. 
Set up or folded away in two min- 
utes. Complete with Sterno—$5.00. 

If your dealer cannot supply you—= 
use coupon below. 








STERNO CORPORATION 
9 East 37th Street 

New York, N. Y. 

Send me your new stove. I'll pay postman $5.00 
with understanding money will be refunded if I’m 
not satisfied. 
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Duck Hunting Boot 


Color, weight and last “ 
designed especially for 
duck hunting. Rubber 
is special compound, 
extra tough and dur- 
able. Top is so elastic 
it will almost stay up 
without using special 
snap fastener strap. 















| Sizes, 5 to 12, Widths 
to fit all feet. Price 
$6.85 delivered free east 
of Mississippi; if west, 
25e extra. Write for 
free sample of rubber 
} and New Fall Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN 
314 Main St. 


| Freeport, Maine __ 
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Outboard Motor Progress 


comment on automobile 
stated that specific horse- 
power output had been increased 
about five times in automobile engines 
since the start around the beginning of 
the century. For example, an engine 
large enough to develop 20 horsepower 
then (and that was a very powerful car) 
would develop well over 100 horsepower 
today. Whereas a piston displacement of 
something like 15 or 20 cubic inches was 
required then to develop each horsepower, 
now in the better automobile engines, it 
takes only from 3 to 3% cubic inches, 

Engineering progress in the outboard- 
motor field has been even more phenomenal, 
partly because the increase in horsepower 
has been even greater, and partly because 
so much has been accomplished in such a 
short time. 

Up to about 1921, outboard motors were 
slow, clumsy, contraptions which developed 
something like 2 horsepower with a piston 
displacement, in the single cylinder, of 
something like 12 cubic inches. Then came 


RECENT 


progress 


some of the new lightweight motors. One 
of them developed 2 horsepower from 


slightly less than 10 cubic inches. By 1925 
power had been increased still further so 
that a motor developing about 5 horse- 
power had a piston displacement of about 
22 inches—figuring about 4% inches per 
horsepower. 

The next year there was at least one 
motor which gave nearly 5 horsepower 
with about 16 cubic inches of volume which 
was just over 3 cubic inches per horse- 
power. As the Race 
of the Engineers 
continued, _horse- 
power mounted. In 
1928 there came a 
motor of just under 
20 cubic inches de- 
veloping about 12 
horsepower —a 
horsepower on less 
than 2 cubic inches 
and comparing 
very favorably at 
that time with 
some of the best 
that had been done 
with  non-super- 
charged automobile 
type engines for 
racing. That same 
year another motor 
was actually re- 
duced about 12 per 
cent in piston dis- 
placement but 
stepped up in horse- 
power about 14 per 
cent, making it de- 
velop just over a 
horsepower for 
every 2 cubic inches 
of volume. 

Inside of another 
the industry 


year, 


A plug-casters’ heaven—oars belong in the other place. 
orp. 


By P. A. Tanner 


had provided racing motors developing 
16 horsepower from 20 cubic inches. Per- 
haps the clearest indication of the progress 
in power can be given by the fact that back 
in 1924 or 1925 a twin-cylinder motor of 
about 30 cubic inches piston displacement 
was called a 4-horsepower motor. It be- 
came a sort of common practice to call a 
large twin 4 horsepower. Inside of a year, 
so hot was the competition and so re- 
markable the accomplishments of the engi- 
neers, that same size was called an 8-horse- 
power motor. In spite of further increases, 
that general designation stuck for some 
time; in fact it is not unusual now for 
some people, those not interested in racing, 
to refer to their old Class C motor as an 
8-horse. But that didn’t last very long 
either, because it was not very long before 
those engines were developing twice as 
much and were for a time known as 16- 
horse motors. By 1930 the power was well 
above 20 horsepower for the 30 cubic inch, 
Class C motor. And now, in 1931, comes 
a racer that is developing more than a 
horsepower for each of its 30 cubic inches. 
So here, in Class C, we see an increase 
from about 4 horsepower back in 1924 to 
more than 30 horsepower seven years later. 

Power increases in other classes have 
been nearly as much. In Class B, in par- 
ticular, it has come up from about 3% in 
1925 to more than 20 in 1930, although 
it must be admitted that part of this was 
due to increase in size as well as in spe- 
cific performance. 

How about weight per horsepower? In 





Photo from Outboard Motors 


1919, motors weighed about 35 pounds per 
horsepower developed; in 1922, about half 
that; in 1927, the ratio was about 1 horse 
power for every 6 pounds; in 1929, it went 
down to around 4 pounds; and in 1930, in 
racing motors, to as low as 3 pounds. 


HILE such great things were being 

done with weight and horsepower 
output, performance, too, was being im 
proved. While speed alone does not tell the 
whole story, yet it indicates how the indus- 
try was able to make use of the higher out- 
put and the lighter weight. Incidentally, 
the speed performance has increased more 
than the increase in power would warrant 
from a purely mathematical and scientific 
standpoint. 

Here is what happened to outboard motor 
speed from 1925 to 1930. While the rec- 
ords are complete on Classes A, B, and C, 
the larger classes were not established until 
later. For illustration, therefore, let us 
look at Class C speeds. These are the 
highest speeds made in each year—in all 
cases but one (1928) being made in official 
time trials, that one being in competition 
Here they are: 


Year Speed—Miles per How 
1925 16.68 
1926 23.38 
1927 32.32 
1928 38.59 
1929 43.71 
1930 46.47 


In the short period of six years the speed 
in this class was multiplied almost three 
times and reached 
a point not far be 
low the records for 


inboard racing 
boats of several 
times the engine 


piston displacement 

But progress was 
made in another di 
rection, too, In 
1922, after the ad 
vent of 


the new- 
ee type lightweight 
satieeetiliintasaiaia motors, the  out- 


board motor buyer 
was paying from 
$50 to $75 pet 
horse power. By 
. 1926, this was be 
low $30. In 1928 it 
was $18 or lower 
And in 1930 some 
motors were selling 
to the public as low 
as $10 or $12 per 
horsepower. This 
last figure is not 
affected by the new 
) low-priced motors 
i because these are 
small motors and it 
is not in that class 
the most power for 
the money is given. 
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Canoe 

Editor:—During my vacation, while fishing a 
Canadian lake, an Indian boy came to our camp 
ind told us about a pair of lakes up the mountain, 
where there were some real fish. 

The trip up was a trip up—5 miles along a 
shadow of a trail and 1,500 feet elevation. But 
there were fish! Even near the shore from which 
we were forced to cast, not having a _ boat. 

My problem is this: There is an island in the 
lake that I can buy, but it is useless to me with- 
out some means of transportation, as I have only 
twenty-one days’ vacation and can not spend too 
much money. I am therefore looking for a boat 
that can be carried by one man into this lake. 

I inquired of the natives about folding boats 
and was surprised at the way they all expressed 
preference for the canoe. Now, there must be 
some other answer besides paying $75 for a ca- 
noe and $20 more to get it in and out.—J. L. A., 
Ohio. 

Answer:—Your problem is not new by any 
means. For centuries the Indians have used the 
waterways for moving from one hunting ground— 
or fishing place—to another. Long portages were 
necessary. They answered the problem with the 
birch-bark canoe. 

It is not likely that you will want to revert to 
this primitive type of craft, but it seems to me 
that precedent would point to a small, light canoe 
as your best solution. 

It all depends somewhat on just what you want 
to do. Must you take the boat in and bring it 
out again each season, or can you leave it at the 
lake from one season to the next? Do you really 
need a swift and easy-to-paddle craft? If not, 
then a raft constructed right at the lake would at 
least float you out to where you could angle for 
those “‘papa”’ fish. 

Any of the better-known canoe builders can 
supply you with a small, light canoe of durable 
construction, and it is difficult to imagine a boat 
which would be more serviceable under the condi- 
tions you mention. It can be carried in, although 
I am not applying for the job. 

As for the folding boat: That, too, can be car- 
ried in, although it is doubtful whether it would 
be as light as the little canoe. It would be more 
compact, of course. You would find such a boat 
serviceable and handy. It is likely that the na- 
tives do not favor it because it is not so easy to 
handle in the water as a good canoe.—P. A. T. 


Outboard Motor Selection 
Editor:—I own a _ boat—wooden, flat bottom, 
4 feet wide, 18 feet long, intended to carry 


four passengers and some _ luggage. When 
loaded, the stern of this boat is 8 inches deep 
the water. What kind of outboard motor 


would pull this boat at a speed of about 10 
miles per hour? How much gasoline per hour 
would such a motor burn? As this motor is 
ntended for use in Central Africa (Belgian 
Congo) it has to be a strong reliable one and 
not too heavy.—Dr. H. Gillet, Belgium. 


Answer:—It is very difficult, indeed, to esti- 
mate the speed of a boat with a specified power 
plant, or to specify a power plant to give a 
lesired speed. The task is doubly difficult in 
uur case because I know nothing of the lines of 
the boat or its weight without load. 

Naturally, you will want the smallest motor 
that will give you satisfactory speed, not only 
because such a motor will be lighter to carry, but 
more particularly because its fuel and oil con- 
sumption will be less. 

It is possible that a motor of about 20 cubic 
inches piston displacement, developing 8 to 15 
actual horse power, depending on the design, 
make, and type, will give you the speed desired, 
but I doubt it because of the heavy load. Such 

motor will weigh from 65 to 90 pounds and 
will consume about 2 to 2% gallons (U. S. gal 
lons) of fuel mixture per hour of full throttle 
operation. This mixture will consist of gasoline 
(petrol) and lubricating oil mixed together in the 
ratio of about 1% pints of oil to 1 gallon of 
gasoline. 

You will probably need a Class C motor—with 
about 30 cubic inches piston displacement and 
developing 16 to 24 horse power, maximum—to 
be sure of getting the speed specified. The fuel 
consumption would be about 50 per cent higher 

about 3 to 3% gallons of fuel mixture per 
hour at full throttle. The weight will be some- 
where around 90 or 100 pounds.—Editor. 
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Swift, silent gliders, exceptionally steady—even in 
() for still huntingin marshes and shallows. Two big Factories. 
Quick delivery from either one. Write for Free Catalog. 
218 Ann Street, Peshtigo 118 Elm Street, Cortland =] 
WISCONSIN NEW YORK 
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rough waters. Four models for open lake and river use and 
a tently THOMPSON BROTHERS BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
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; ACME DUCK BOATS 
GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT | | ¢2, sft, yu, ducks, nan, ACME. Make ready or 








Standard of its class—Built only byKidney— to transport on shoulder. Carry four men easily. 
used by more on Oe leading sportsmen. Suitable for your outboard. On market 38 years. 
4 eo vree . . Sold world over. Priced right. Guaranteed. Write 
Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc., Dept. B, West De Pere, Wisconsin ™ 
Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antonie, 33 South Wabash Ave. ACME BOAT CO., 96 Second St., Miamisburg, Ohio 
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DAYSINA Folding Puncture-Proof Canva y 
Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, Boa P 
carry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger 
than wood, used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fair. Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 690 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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community were finally : 

Pee y : "a is just what you need for hunting, fishing and camping 
rapped after many trage ’ . . 

ties. It is without a doubt trips. It has a 4% inch blade of finest steel, with handle 
dies. it is _ shaped for non-slip grip, and a heavy leather sheath. 
one of the most popular | we will send you this knife. 
books among sportsmen that 


we have ever had the pleas- 
cevrnee eerees ‘ . 
4. M. PATTERSON ure of offering for sale 
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$1 o- ——_ <4 — 
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Outdoor Life Book Shop | tion to tien & Pidine, 
Denver, Colo. | a 52 page monthly magazine 
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| ing, camping and trapping 
| Stories and pictures, valuable 
| information about guns, re- 
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By Mark Catlin $1.50 Postpaid fish and game, etc. Clip this 
106 pages, 5x7% Illustrated. One of the most adv. and mail to-day with $1 
common-sense works on trout fishing that has bill to Hunting & Fishing, 112 
ever been published. A real text book by a life- Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





time fly fisherman Explains the life, habits, | —_ nas St 


fighting qualities and favorite habitat of trout; 
what flies to use and when; what equipment to U. =. ENGINEERS 
use; how to select flies; tying flies; how to cast; 
what to do in various weather and water condi MARCHING COMPASS 
$24.00 Value for $2.00 
Genuine Creagh-Osborne Army March- 


tions A hook you'll keep in your kit for con- 

stant and frequent reference 
ing Compass: MARK V11 MODEL D. 
Made by the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo- 
Floating Dial: Focusing Eyepiece: 


Lined Saddle Leather Belt Case. (NONE 
C.0.D., NO CATALOGS.) Price $2.00. 


JACK MINER AND THE BIRDS Sheds ne np oe Doers 
$2.50 postpaid 67-A Fourth St. Wood-Ridge, N. J. 
Illustrated with 52 remarkable photographs. ie aoe 


Jack Miner’s bird sanctuary is known throughout — —————<_—_— 
the world, and probably no man living knows ‘ r 
more about birds. He loves his feathered charges, Get your Boating and Camping 
and his book, like his love, is warm, intimate and books from Outdoor Life Book 
Shop, Denver, Colo. | 






































animated. Reading it is like meeting a friend 
who has come to stay. Order your copy now. 
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American Game Association, 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Association including 
subscription to AMERICAN GAME and OvutTpoor LIFr 
| Combination Price 


Membership in American Game Assn. 
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The .22 Wotkyns Hornet Cartridge 


By Townsend Whelen 


HIS development is of interest to 
readers of Outpoor Lire because it 
presents what is probably the most 

suitable cartridge and rifle ever made for 

use by the hunter rifleman in the country 
around his home during week-ends. It is 
the most accurate cartridge that the world 
has ever seen with the exception of the 

.30-06 National Match, Palma, or Inter- 

national Match cartridges used in the 

Springfield Type T heavy-barreled rifle. 

The Hornet cartridge is perhaps the best 

cartridge ever developed for squirrels, 

crows, hawks, wild turkeys, eagles, prai- 
rie dogs, woodchucks, foxes, and bobcats 
up to a range of about 250 yards. It is 
not suitable for any big game or even for 
coyotes. It is, therefore, decidedly a var- 
mint and small-game cartridge, and also 

a very superior target cartridge up to 200 

yards. 

The cartridge was originated by Captain 
Grosvenor L. Wotkyns of the Ordnance 
Department, United States Army. A few 
earlier investigators had worked with 
similar cartridges, but they were not en- 
tirely successful with them. Captain Wot- 
kyns in 1929 took the case of the .22 
W. C. F. cartridge, an old and obsolete 
load, necked it down to take a .223 to .224- 
inch bullet, loaded it both with the Velo 
Dog bullet and the .22 Niedner Baby Hi- 
power bullet, and a charge of duPont No. 
1204 powder running from 10 to 12 grains. 
He fitted a .22 caliber Springfield barrel 
(which is made ‘of high-pressure, smoke- 
less steel) to a .22 caliber B. S. A. Mar- 
tini action which had had the firing pin 
made small, firing pin hole bushed, and 
hardened, heat-treated steel pins fitted to 


facility for development work as well as 
six months’ start on other experimenters. 
Developments at Springfield Armory, 
which have all been of a private and not 
of a government nature, have been given 
willingly to riflemen throughout the coun- 
try in an effort to be of assistance to them, 
and this article is a part of the effort of 
our National Armory to assist our riflemen. 

Early in the game, we informed Mr. 
Edwin Pugsley, Vice-President of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, of 
the results we had been obtaining. He 
became very much interested, and as a 
result, Winchester has produced a .22 Hor- 
net cartridge in advance of a regularly- 
made rifle to shoot it, a most remarkable 
thing for any ammunition company to do, 
and one showing great confidence in the 
future of the cartridge. As a matter of 
fact, the confidence was justified, as Win- 
chester placed the cartridge on the market 
in January, 1931, and there has hardly 
been a time since then that they have been 
able to keep abreast of their orders for it. 
This is probably for two reasons—the lit- 
tle cartridge has a tremendous appeal to 
everyone, and a very great many men 
have had and are having rifles built to 
order for it. Next, as soon as a man gets 
a rifle with telescope sight for this car- 
tridge, he is so delighted with the very re- 
markable accuracy and the pleasant shoot- 
ing that he shoots it a great deal more 
than any rifle he has ever owned. This 
is helped out by the fact that the factory 
cartridge costs only $2.50 per 100 rounds, 
and bullets for reloading cost only 80 
cents for 100. In addition to Winchester, 
the U. S. Cartridge Company have also 





the other cartridge companies will prob- 
ably follow suit shortly. 

Without going into a tedious description 
of the various experiments which finally 
led to the perfection of the cartridge and 
of rifles for it, I shall give all the infor 
mation that is necessary to a full under 
standing of the subject. 


HE .22 Winchester Hornet cartridg: 

is similar to the .22 W. C. F. cartridge 
except that it is loaded with smokeless 
powder and a jacketed bullet, the case is 
smaller at the neck, and the bullet is 
smaller. The .22 Hornet cartridge will 
shoot with only average accuracy in a .22 
W. C. F. rifle. The old .22 W. C. F. car- 
tridge will not completely enter the cham 
ber of a rifle chambered correctly for the 
.22 Hornet cartridge. The .22 W. C. F 
cartridge case can be used in Hornet rifles 
after it has been re-sized smaller at the 
neck. The .22 Hornet cartridge is loaded 
with a non-corrosive primer (an absolute 
necessity), a powder charge of 11 grains 
of duPont No. 1204 powder (the maximun 
safe charge) and a 45-grain, soft-point 
gilding, metal-jacketed bullet with shar; 
point and flat base measuring .223 to .2235 
inch. The muzzle velocity of the cartridge 
is 2,400 foot-seconds. The breech pressure 
is not known exactly, but is probably about 
35,000 pounds. When the rifle is sighted 
to hit 1 inch above the line of aim at 100 
yards, the bullet drops about 8 inches b« 
low the line of aim at 200 yards. Th 
cartridge is intended to be used in a bar 
rel having rifling precisely the same as 
that for the .22 Long Rifle cartridge, that 
is to say, the bore diameter should be 





the breech block. This assembly was placed the cartridge on the market, and .217 inch to .2185 inch, the groove diame- 
chambered proper- ter from .222 incl 
ly for this car- to .2235 inch, and 
ye Captat . the twist of rifling 
‘otkyns got such one turn in 
remarkable results : 22 Hornet. a inches. The cham 
in velocity, trajec- 5 of bering should be 
tory, and accuracy ; standard as estab 
that he wrote to us } Es) lished, and the 
at Springfield Arm- head space ver 
ory about it. There, tight, or accuracy 
Captain G. A. - . will not result 
Woody and A. L. : gz . & “ Winchester is pre 
Woodworth, Proof * ; , . pared to furnish 
Assistant, became ’ = 8 chambering ream 
interested in it, and 7 * . ers to competent 
started to work on > & gunsmiths. 
it. Captain Wot- ; At Springfield 
kyns published the “ gS Armory, we have 
result of his inves- ; P 4 found that the car- 
tigations in The Sp tridge reaches its 
American Rifleman an highest possibilities 
in 1930, and other pe in accuracy when 
experimenters the .22 caliber 
started work on it, B Springfield Model 
but the cartridge 100 Yards j 1922 M. 1. rifle is 
and rifles for it 200 Meters properly recham 
nave reached their 1 2 3 4 a bered for it. This 
highest develop ' + 7 . rifle is sold to mem 
ment at Springfield ; T 4 > ah | ail | es | Be Eo Sa) aR | 3 Ry 1 ae cal ae 
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Average groups fired at 100 yards and 200 meters (217 yards). Also a .22 Hornet cartridge 
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ylet Split Second Delay 


Cost You Your < 
EN | {Ee 
—-When the 


FASTEST 
Sighting Combination 


Known Costs 
MARBLES 


$0 Little ? 
Flexible Rear Sight and 


No matter how skillful you may be in handling a rifle, the 
chances are nine to one that you will improve your marks- 
Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight 
Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight 


manship with this combination of Marble’s Sights. Especially 
in hunting where the target often appears suddenly and 
moves rapidly, you will find sighting easier, surer and a 

is the only one having an auto- 

matic joint. Whenever the sight is 

struck on front or back, the coiled 


“split second” quicker. Instead of trying to see three different objects 
at different ranges—the rear sight, the front sight and the target, you 
simply look through the peep to the gold bead and center it on the 
spring in the hinge returns it instantly 
into ition for shooting or it 
can be locked down if desired. A 


target. e ° 
Make This Circle Test 
simple lock holds disc stem true 


and rigid atany elevation. Interchange- 


Cover the four circles above with your hand or a piece of paper. 
ble di i A i rst. It 
able discs screw into stem. screw in 


thea sneeter om gael — bee yey you eS 

- A : will be the thi rom the left. Here’s the reason. e eye 
bottom of disc stem permits quick change ’ i 
of point blank range without tools. Price $4. 


S automatically centers any object and involuntarily finds 
p the cenbes of 2 small circ “" hay +— rouge Fo ot ce 
rear sight. ers the bead of the front si 
The Sheard “Cold” Front Sight and you owing it quickly on to the target. Greater ne 
shows the same color against different 
colored objects, stands out in darkest 
timber and will not “blur.” Price $1.50. 


curacy is assured because the rear sight is nearer the 
Marble’s Sporting Rear Sights 


eye and the distance between front and rear sights 
is greater. Much less of the target is concealed 
and there is no “blurring.” 
Write for FREE Marble Book 

Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
Improved and designed to contain all possible advantages of an open 
rear sight. Answers a steadily increasing demand for this style of 
sight. The reversible notch piece, with white enamel diamond, gives 
choice of two “U” and two “V’’ shaped notches of different sizes. 
Notch piece is held in place by a screw. Adjustment in height is secured 


671 Delta Avenue 
oils by means of a double step 
y Lo elevator and the sliding 
F notch piece. Screw driver 
> 


Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
Flat-Top. Price $1.75 point on elevator. 
> [9 ene =e Sporting Leaf Sights 


Spring in base holds the leaf firmly 
in either upright or folded position. 
Notch piece is held at proper elevation 
with a screw. Has two“‘U’’ and two“V” 
shaped notches, different sizes, with white 
diamond, and is reversible. Particularly 
adapted for use with peep sights. Made in 
No. 69 flat top, No. 70 semi-buckhorn, or No. 
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Semi-Buckhorn, Price $1.75 









71 full buckhorn styles. Mention which 
Pri 1.50 ° 

Full Buckhorn. Price $1.75 a oo 
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If yourdealer cannot supply you with MarbleSights, 
order direct. Mention style and give make, mode] No. 69—Flat ¢ , 
and caliber of rifle on which sight is to be fitted. Top Folded Full Buckhorn 
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LEARN AT HOME 


Be an expert 
TAXIDERMIST 
Birds =< Animals 


Our lessonsteach you EASILY and QUICKLY 
how to MOUNT and preserve, Korg 2. like 7 all 
kinds of birds and animals. CRETS of the 
pag te a revealed. Sportsmen, hynters, trap- 

fishe —men, women and boys—are amazed 
and delighted with this WOND i. new art. 


Wild or Domestic Animals 


YOU can QUICKLY and SUCCESSFULLY 
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DOMESTIC IMALS and BIRDS. You can 
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.22 Springfield Hornet rifle with standard stock, remodeled to de luxe type by 
Griffin & Howe 


plus $1.31 for gun sling, leather, Model 
1907, and $1.34 for packing charge. There 
are many reasons why the cartridge reaches 
its highest accuracy in this rifle. The rifle 
has a most excellent, rather heavy barrel of 
exactly the right dimensions, made of high- 
pressure, smokeless steel. The barrel, 
receiver and guard are properly bedded 
in the stock so as to assure fine accuracy, 
and this is of the greatest importance. 
The stock is modern in its shape and 
dimensions and lends itself to hard and 
steady holding. The rifle is drilled and 
tapped with screw holes for the Lyman 
and Fecker telescope sights so that any- 
one can fit these sights to this rifle. (It 
is just nonsensical to consider iron sights 
for this rifle, as the whole proposition is 
based on super accuracy, and super accu- 
racy cannot be obtained with any iron 
sights.) The details of trigger pull, main- 
spring strength, striker shape, and striker 
protrusion are exactly right on this rifle. 
The rifle weighs 9 pounds, which is ex- 
actly right for the steadiest holding. No 
rifle rechambered at Springfield Armory 
for this cartridge has failed to average 
10-shot groups at 217 yards (200 meters) 
smaller than 3 inches extreme spread. But 
one other rifle in the world has ever aver- 
such accuracy—the .30-06 Spring- 
field Type T heavy-barreled rifle weighing 
12%4 pounds and using the National Match, 
International Match, and Palma Match 
ammunition, and by reason of its weight, 
this rifle is decidedly not a sporting rifle. 

The firm of Griffin & Howe, 202 East 
44th Street, New York, N. Y., are pre- 
pared to rechamber the .22 caliber Spring- 
field rifles sent them by members of the 
National Rifle Association for this car- 
tridge, their charge being $15 for recham- 
bering, and $15 for fitting a very efficient 
5-shot magazine. The Niedner Rifle Cor- 
poration, Dowagiac, Mich., can likewise 


rechamber .22 Springfield rifles for this 
cartridge. 
The firm of R. F. Sedgley, Inc., 2311 


No. 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
been able to convert their Sedgley Spring- 
field rifle to take the .22 Hornet cartridge 
and can furnish this rifle complete to any- 
one at $75. As this rifle, in all its vital 
details, is quite similar to the .22 Spring- 
field rifle, it will shoot with equal accu- 
racy. 

It is also possible to rebarrel certain 
single-shot rifles for the .22 Hornet car- 
tridge. The Winchester single-shot action 
of heavy type with blued receiver, the 
Remington Hepburn action, the Ballard 
action, and the Stevens No. 44% action 
can be rebarrelled for this cartridge, it be- 


ing necessary in each case to bush the 
firing pin hole in the breech block and fit 
a new and smaller firing pin. The B. S 
A. Martini action can also be used, it be 
ing necessary to bush the pin holes in the 
breech block with hardened bushings and 
fit hardened steel pins and a new firing 
pin. The Stevens No. 44 action is de- 
cidedly not safe for the .22 Hornet car 
tridge. Winchester is prepared to furnis! 
suitable unchambered barrels of nickel 
steel or Winchester proof steel to gun 
smiths for fitting to such rifles. The Nied 
ner Rifle Corporation can also furnish bar 
rels. These converted single-shot rifles, 
when the work is properly done, will be 
found very satisfactory for the Hornet car- 
tridge, but the conversion is rather ex- 
pensive, and these rifles must really be 
restocked with modern stocks, as hard and 
steady holding simply cannot be done with 
the original stocks with which they are 
fitted. Also, the resulting accuracy will 
probably not be quite as good as if a 
Springfield rifle were used, because of the 
method of stocking. The perfect bedding 
of the Springfield rifle in its stock is a 


very considerable factor that contributes 
to fine accuracy. Griffin & Howe, the 
Niedner Rifle Corporation and_ several 


other custom rifle makers are prepared to 
thus convert single-shot rifles for the .22 


Hornet cartridge. 


ie HAS been rumored that several of 
our large factories are considering plac- 
ing complete rifles on the market for the 
.22 Hornet cartridge, but no positive an- 
nouncement can be made of this at the 
present writing, nor is it known whether 
these companies are contemplating pro- 
ducing high-grade rifles of super accuracy, 
or the ordinary commercial rifles of ordi- 
nary accuracy to sell at a cheap price 
Let us hope that if rifles are thus pro- 
duced, they be high-grade arms, as we are 
not in the least interested in a cheap arm 
for this cartridge which could not possi- 
bly do anything that present arms for the 
.25-20 cartridge will not now do. 

The whole argument for the .22 Hor 
net cartridge and rifles for it lies in its 
very remarkable accuracy. Not only does 
it give most remarkably small groups, but 
it very consistently places these groups in 
the same place day after day, thus making 
it possible to hit with the first shot more 
surely than with any rifle we riflemen have 


been previously acquainted with. This is 
due to a remarkably accurate cartridge 
burning its powder charge at the very 


highest efficiency, to high-grade rifles in 
which every detail is perfect, 


to a heavy 





Col. Whelen's .22 Springfield Hornet rifle 
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barrel bearing the same relationship to its 
cartridge that the heavy barrel of the 
Springfield Type T rifle bears to its .30-06 
cartridge, and to the use of target tele- 
scope sights with cross-hair reticules and 
half-minute adjustments. Let no mis- 
guided reader think he can get results by 
differing from these specifications, for he 
cannot. He will merely get ordinary, hum- 
drum shooting that he has been accustomed 
to in the past. 

My own .22 Hornet rifle consists of a 
22 caliber Springfield rifle rechambered 
at Springfield Armory with a magazine 
by Griffin & Howe. I use the standard 
Model 1922 stock, and the rifle is fitted 
with a Lyman 5A telescope sight. The 
rifle is sighted to strike 1 inch high at 
100 yards. When I fire it at ranges up 
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THE SUREST WAY TO KILL A 
BEAR WHEN YOU ONLY HAVE 
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to 125 yards, the bullet always strikes 
within an inch of where I have aimed it. 
Beyond 125 yards, I have to begin to esti- 
mate for distance and allow slightly for 
the drop of the bullet, but I find that I 
can do this accurately enough up to 200 
yards that in woodchuck shooting my bul- 
let will practically always be found within 
2 inches of where I aimed. It is a very 
great satisfaction and pleasure to shoot 
such a rifle, giving a very unique expe- 
rience, because with all other rifles, even 
the fine rifles that I have been using all 
my life, I could never feel sure within 2 
inches of where my bullet would hit at 
100 yards or within 4 inches of 200 -yards. 

In addition to this fine accuracy, I appre- 
ciate the cheapness of the ammunition, the 
absolute freedom from all corrosion and 
cleaning troubles, the very long life of the 
rifle (at least 20,000 rounds), the total 
lack of recoil, and the perfect details of 
stock and sling fit, trigger pull and sights. 
lam using the rifle for woodchuck, crow, 
and varmint shooting in the settled coun- 
try within 75 miles radius of Springfield 
Armory, getting fine sport every week-end. 
Among other things, the very light report 
is a considerable advantage in this settled 
country, as well as the fact that the bullet 
invariably flies to pieces on impact with 
the earth. Those who have used the rifle 
in the West-find that it is ideal for prairie 
dogs, ground squirrels, jack rabbits, hawks, 
crows, eagles, and wild turkeys. The bul- 
let quite thoroughly explodes a squirrel, 
grouse, or crow, but will probably not in- 
jure too much meat on a wild turkey. On 
a woodchuck, the bullet does about the 
Same thing in proportion that a _ .30-06 
cartridge does on a deer. I think expe- 
rience will prove that the cartridge is too 
light for coyotes. 
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VER JOHNSON SHOT GUN 


those reliable guns at moderate prices’’ 





Known throughout the United States as “‘ 


IVER JOHNSON 
Single and Double Barrel Shotguns 


[hey are equal in accuracy, durability and fine shooting qualities to 
many guns that sell at higher prices. Fine materials, 

expert workmanship and beauty of design are 
assured by the name Iver Johnson. Single 
and Double Barrel, with Trap Models 
in both. All popular gauges and 
barrel lengths—full and modi- 
fied chokes. 






































Single Guns 
$10 to $16 


Double Guns 
$27.50 10$47.50 
Send for Folder A describing 
the full line, including the well- 
known “Hammer the Hammer” 
Safety Revolvers and the New 22 
‘aliber Bolt Action Safety Rifle. 
r BB. describes Iver Johnson 
Bicycles, Velocipedes and Juniorcycles 
(Sidewalk Cycles)—the highest grade 
line in America. 





Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works & 
266 River Street Fitchburg, Mass 


New York Chicago 
151 Chambers Street 108 W. Lake Street 


San Francisco 
717 Market Street 


Montreal 
511 Coristine Bld¢. 


The Greatest Value at the Price 

























These internationally known sportsmen and 
naturalists will judge all entries. 


$500 Cash Prizes 


FREE CLARK-MOUNTING 
For Big-Game Hunters 


Enter your trophies for these awards 


Alaskan Moose, $125. 
Canadian Moose, $125. 
Caribou, $75. Mountain Sheep, $75. 
White-Tail Deer, $100. 

The best head of each specimen listed above, 
killed and delivered to the Studios for mounting 

between September 1, 1931 and February 1, 1932 


Mr. Kermit Roosevelt 
well-known explorer, naturalist 
and sportsman. 






Mr. Prentiss Gray 
Founder and Editor, ‘Rec ords of 
North American Big Game.” 
Mr. Carl Rungius 
noted painter of big game, and 
veteran sportsman. 

Judges’ decisions will be final. In case of a tie, 
duplicate cash prizes and free C lark-mounting 
will be Clark- mounted absolutely FREE. In will be weeded all trophies in the tie. No entry 
addition, the cash awards indicated will be paid fee. Your trophy remains yours. Announce- 
the winning sportsmen. ment of winners in this magazine for April. 

Write today for full details of the contest, and of Clark-taxidermy. 


The James L. Clark Studios, Inc., 705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York City 





















When such champions as Lawrence B. ‘ 
Smith, author of ‘Better Trap Shooting”’, 
and amateur champion of N.Y. State for 
1930 and again for 1931, win with Ithacas, 
and use Ithacas for field shooting, there’s a 
reason; and the reason is that Ithaca Lock Speed 
improves their shooting just as it will yours. 

Free Catalog 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 Use Coxon g se x soe 


Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. Y., Box 10 
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Y DESIRE to break into print is 

not the great, flaming urge of an 

author for expression, but is simply 
the ever-present itch common to most all 
hunters, shooters, and gun cranks to talk 
about their guns, ammunition, and shooting 
in the many and varied phases of those 
subjects. Anyway, what follows here has 
at least one desirable quality. It’s all 
ruth; fiction is left out entirely: It 
would probably be more interesting if 
it were a little fictitious, at least to the 
extent of shaded truths or slightly dis- 
torted facts. 

A shooter, if he is really trying to im- 
prove his skill in the ancient art of the 
rifle, is only kidding himself when for fu- 
ture information, and for the somewhat 
important purpose of checking up on his 
relative skill in shooting, he keeps and files 
his good scores only; or when he so easily, 
so very easily, forgets; or digs up that 
easily produced alibi for his downright bum 
shots at game. 

I file every score, whether good or bad, 
whether 100 per cent or 60 per cent. There 
is always a reason for poor shots, and I 
try to find it—maybe the cause can be 
eliminated. If I miss a reasonably easy 
shot at a deer, as I did last fall in the Gun- 
nison Country, miss the only shot I had 
during all of the four-day season, I go to 
work and try to find out why I missed. 
In this case it was a good 275-yard shot 
and a steep downhill shot. And I missed 
that one and only shot, not because I can’t 
hit a deer standing broadside at that dis- 
tance at least four shots out of five with 
regularity, but simply because I failed to 
remember (in time) that I was shooting 
sharply downhill. It makes a difference. 
Ask any old mountain man. 


UT this is not a hunting story. I re- 

late that incident only to score my 
point of being honest with yourself in 
keeping your shooting records. 

I have made a hobby of rifle shooting. 
And I’ve ridden and am still riding it hard. 
It is not my nature to do anything half- 
heartedly. If I can’t put all I’ve got into 
it, I don’t do it. At least that goes for 
things outside the line of regular duty, 
business exactions and demands, etc. With 
my rifle shooting—well, I’ve worked at it; 
and I’ve had a lot of fun and experience. 
It is about the finest and most interesting 
diversion I ever indulged in. Aside from 
a natural, inborn interest in shooting, I’ve 
ridden my hobby rather more intensely, 
because [ had a definite objective. I 
wanted to see if I could come back. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I am not trying to 
create the impression that I was a Doc 
Carver with a rifle in my younger days. 
I was not. But my grandfather bought 
the then new Model 94 Winchester, with 
special set trigger, and I was allowed the 
very great privilege of using it. The thrill 
was even greater than when my first cot- 
tontail was knocked over with the round, 
patched bullet of the old Kentucky rifle 
we had used before. I'll never forget how 
I used to decapitate rabbits and red squir- 
rels with the big, heavy lead bullets of that 
heavy .40-82 Winchester. Within . its 
range it would surely shoot where you 
held it. 

Growing up in the country, being in 
the company of hunters and _ sports- 
men to a considerable extent, added to a 
natural liking for the strenuous things of 
life, especially horses, dogs, guns, and 
hunting, I had ample opportunity to 
make myself fairly proficient with the 
rifle, and later as a wing-shot with 
the double barrel. But, after maturity, 
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The .30-06 as an Indoor Target Rifle 
By W. H. Haynes 


marriage, business, then more and more 
business, [I practically quit shooting. 
Finally, nerve strain forced on me the con- 
stant use of glasses. 

The first fall after beginning to wear 
glasses I got a relapse of an old, heredi- 
tary disease—quail hunter’s fever. My 
brother had a new dog and a new auto- 
matic. We arranged for a quail hunt. I 
got four quail out of twenty-five shots. I 
was disgusted. In former years, then not 
so long gone, I would not have missed any 
more than that number out of the same 
number of shots. But the old double bar- 
rel somehow wouldn’t function in conjunc- 
tion with my wobbly Oxford “specs.” 
After that hunt, I said to myself, “My 
hunting and shooting days are over, and 
that’s that.” 

Several years more went by. Then, with 
my family and all the trappings of the 





Mr. Haynes’ first rifle, an heirloom 


tribe, we began what has since proved to 
be our annual camping trip. Of course we 
always go west, northwest or southwest— 
but always west. I wish there were an- 
other West to develop. 

Two years ago, without more than 
passing interest, I included in our out- 
fit a Model 92, .25-20 Winchester, a bat- 
tered and hard-looking piece, but with a 
brand-new octagon barrel. On that trip of 
about 4,500 miles, through a comparatively 
fertile game country, I got the big game 
fever—got it bad. I think the direct cause 
of the infection was due to the fact that 
about a year previous I had my eyes fitted 
with glasses that really fit. Anyway those 
new glasses and that .25-20 disclosed the 
fact to me that my eyes were still O. K. 
with proper glasses—and that my shoot- 
ing days were not over, as I had thought; 
jack rabbits at 150 yards, some even a lit- 
tle farther; red-tailed hawks at 125 yards. 
Was I elated? Oh, boy! 


HE following fall and winter after that 

trip to the big Rocky Mountains, I read 
and studied all the sportsmen’s magazines 
and gunmakers’ catalogs I could secure. 
I gave the .25-20 to one of my boys with 
hunting and shooting aspirations, and got 
myself into the high-powered game. The 
old .40-82 was sadly out of date and lack- 
ing in efficiency as well, when the longer 
ranges at which game is shot these days 
is considered. 

It was only natural, though, for me to 
lean Winchester-wise. I bought a Model 
54, caliber .30-06, and in my ignorance (or 
at least small knowledge) a thousand war- 
time cartridges, vintage of 1918. I had 
joined the N. R. A., too, in the meantime. 
This war-time ammunition shot fairly well 
for a time, but soon wore out the barrel of 
my rifle, until, after about 5,000 shots, it 
wouldn’t group ten consecutive bullets 
within 18 to 24 inches at 200 yards. With 
cast alloy bullets it still shot fairly well, 
though not as it did when new, nor as it 
would have shot had not the barrel been 





damaged by those hard, abrasive, cupro- 
nickel bullets. 

On my frequent business trips by auto 
mobile to western Oklahoma and the 
Texas panhandle, I always carried my 
rifle along and an arsenal of ammunition, 
mostly in reduced charges, loaded by my- 
self. Of course after so many years’ ab- 
sence from shooting, my average was 
everything but high. In fact, it was de- 
cidedly low. But I could hit ’em some 
times and at long shots, and sometimes 
running. When I knocked a big jack over 
at 220 yards and still another one run- 
ning at 150 yards, I knew I could do just 
what I had started out to do: Learn all 
over again to shoot a rifle. 

During the next year I burned up a lot 
of powder at all kinds of targets and at 
different ranges, known and unknown 
After I had worn out the barrel of the 
Winchester 54 and had, as I believe, gone 
deeper into the subject of high-powered 
rifles, I determined to get another rifle 
and one with a heavier barrel. I had 
almost decided to buy the extremely 
heavy-barreled Winchester .30-06 Sni- 
per’s rifle. 

But before buying anything I had a 
rather lengthy correspondence with a man 
of wide experience and knowledge, both as 
a ballistician and a big game hunter. Lt. 
Col. Townsend Whelen is, I believe, as 
high if not the very highest authority on 
big game rifles on the continent of North 
America. 

He advised, if nothing would do me 
except the extremely heavy barrel, to get 
a Type T Springfield, but stated frankly 
his belief that, after using this rifle on one 
or two mountain excursions, I would find 
it too heavy. 


PONDERED the matter considerably, 

and finally decided on the Springfield 
Sporter, lighter than the Type T Spring- 
field, but with a considerably heavier bar- 
rel than the Winchester 54. I ordered my 
Sporter through the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship, and immediately wrote 
Colonel Whelen what I had done, and 
asked as a personal favor that he select 
the rifle himself. He did so, and wrote 
me to that effect, and also commented on 
the rifle he had selected for me, its trial 
target, its Star-gauged measurements, etc. 
I certainly appreciated this favor very 
much. I would go considerably out of my 
way to do Colonel Whelen a favor should 
any opportunity offer. 

The trial target was shipped with the 
rifle. Measured from center to center, the 
bullet holes of the five-shot group were 


exactly 2 inches in extreme diameter. 
Four* shots were grouped within 1% 
inches. One shot being off a little made 


the diameter of the group exactly 2 inches. 
Trial targets are shot at 200 meters, ap- 
proximately 218 yards. 

Springfield Armory certainly can be sin- 
cerely commended for the superb barrels 
they build for these Sporters. There is 
a hereditary pride of craftsmanship in the 
personnel of the Springfield rifle builders. 
One family has had continuous represen- 
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Mr. Haynes’ present pride, a Springfield 
Sporter 
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tation for over 100 years. Then there is | 


another factor, of no little consequence. 
The Springfield rifle is not built under 
pressure of volume production. It is not 
a commercial product. There are no stock- 
holders to satisfy with dividends, conse- 
quently no rush work. This is as it should 
be. A rifle is an instrument of precision. 


There is, practically, but one feature | 
about Springfield rifles as they come from | 
the Armory, which the lover of fine rifles | 
will want improved, and that is the crude | 


stock. But that is a matter not so difficult 
nor so expensive to remedy. Mechanically, 
there are but few changes—for me, only 
a slight change made on the front sight— 
putting on an ivory bead, and installing the 
best outfit of double-set triggers I could 
buy. Lots of riflemen wouldn’t have set 


triggers at all—I wouldn’t do without | 


‘Your hand is steadier 


with a COLT 


NJOY your camping, hunting, fish- 
ing and other outing trips to the 
full by packing a Colt “Woodsman” .22 
Long Rifle caliber Automatic Pistol in 


them. The Star-gauging record card, 
which with the trial target was shipped 
with rifle, shows: Groove diameter, .3082 
inch; diameter of lands, .3005 inch. And it 
certainly is a superb barrel in the deliv- 
ery of lead when you want it. 


F COURSE my 
Springfield rifles is limited to just this 
one rifle; but I have owned and shot 
enough high class rifles to know an ex- 
tremely accurate one when I’ve shot it. 
But—I'm not selling Springfield Armory 
goods, and this thing started out to be an 
informal discussion of the .30-06 as an in- 
door target rifle. 

I use a 200 and 250-yard range out of 
my home town a way, when weather and 
time permit, as often as one or two and 
sometimes three times a week. But as 
winter weather does not always syn- 
chronize with opportune time, and as 
[ wanted more shooting, I rigged up 
my own indoor range in the basement 
of my home. 

Ten yards may seem at first thought an 
extremely short range, tod short to be of 
any practical benefit, but not so. If your 


target is small enough you'll find it, mathe- | 


matically, exactly as hard to hit as the 
regular military “A” target is at 200 
yards, or 300 yards. You'll find that the 
little front bead is decidedly prone to wob- 
ble and wander off the little flyspeck of a 
target under the glare of the high-powered 
electric light. Try it. I would rather 
shoot for a record on the outdoor 200-yard 
range any time; it’s easier. 

My percentage of hits will be greater out 


of doors. Of course there are some factors | 


about indoor target shooting that sometimes 
are encountered on the outdoor range. In- 
doors the light never varies. Outdoors it 
does. But so far as that goes, the electric 
lighting is never as good as favorable 
natural light outdoors. But, so far as in- 
door range light goes, master the light 
and your sights, harness them together, 
so to speak, and you've got it. It is always 
the same. Indoors, there is never any 
wind; sometimes outdoors there is so 
much that it will ruin any man’s reputa- 
tion. 


ror indoor targets I use ordinary white 
typewriter paper. I had a rubber stamp 
made, and stamp the targets proper on the 
paper, usually ten targets per sheet of pa- 
per. The target proper is a solid, circular 
center, 4% inch in diameter. Two con- 
centric circles, about # inch apart, sur- 
round the solid center. Extreme outside 
diameter of target is 34 inch, which at 10 


yards is a little less than the regular mili- | 


tary “A” target is at 200 yards. 


I started in shooting and have kept on | 


file every target shot. They hang on wire 


experience with 
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your outfit. 


Because of its long barrel, perfect balance, smooth 
operation and long range accuracy, the “Woodsman” 
Automatic Pistol is most frequently chosen for outdoor 







use. It shoots the economical, easy-to-get .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge and has a magazine capacity of ten 


shots without reloading. The “Woodsman” is per- 
fectly adapted to either small game or target shooting 
and with its Colt Automatic Slide Lock in place may 
be carried and handled with absolute safety. Colt’s 
95 years’ experience in precision arms manufacture 


is very evident in the appearance and performance 
of this arm, to which 200 gauge and visual inspec- 


tions contribute. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


FIRE ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 





Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 731 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





..< The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 









SPOT YOUR GAME 
WITH A REAL BINOCULAR 
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ALPINE ‘‘A’”’ 


is so moderately priced it’s within the reach of 
everyone Take it with you not only on your hunt- 
ing trips, but on camping, fishing or scenic vaca 


tions. Compare this with others before purchasing 


ONLY $25 POSTPAID 


This is a new, small, light-weight binocular with 
large field of view and full stereoscopic effect If 
desired you can examine this glass at Express Office 
before purchasing Sold only on money back guar 
antee We also have Carl Zeiss and Bausch and 
Lomb Binoculars 

Write for FREE circular 

Established 1894. 

PAUL WEISS, Optician 

1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo. 


HAENEL SUPER AIR-PISTOL 


Made by the 
eatest nm fac- 
tory in Europe. 
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Most powerful made. Ideal 
for target, rats, vermin and small 
game ; no license required. Rifled 
accurate, hard shooting 10%” 
over all; wt. 2% lbs. Ammunition costs 
a trifle. Any one would be proud to own 
a Haenel. Guaranteed. 

-177 or .22 Cal.; (500 pellets FREE)—$11.75 
Extra pellets, per | -177-$1.50; .22-$2.50 
Write for catalog “L”"—Rifles. S& W, Colts, etc. 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO., L-52 Warren St, N.Y. C 
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Write for 
Catalog No. 43 


showing 
all models 
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J. M. Allen, 

live bird champion 

of Australia and distribu- 
tor of guns for all of Aus- 
tralia said, “Not a sign of 
trouble has occured with 
Lefevers in Australia.” 
Thousands of Lefevers 
are used in Australia. 
Singles & Doubles $16.00 
to $60.00. Catalog Free. 


“Who Ever Saw a 
Broken Lefever?’’ 


Se 
Ithaca, N.Y. ee © 
Oe < 
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Lefever Arms Co. ee : 
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hooks above the workbench in my reload- 
ing room in the basement. There are a lot 
of them. 

At first, about half of my shooting was 
with elbow rest. I have made no check 
on rest shooting. I quit, long ago, doing 
any rest shooting except for “sighting in” 
purposes. I shoot altogether off-hand. 
Ninety per cent of game shooting is off- 
hand work, consequently, according to my 
reasoning, off-hand shooting is really the 
only practical kind of practice shooting 
from which a. hunter will benefit. Every 
shooter has his own idea. Mine is to 
master off-hand shooting. That takes skill, 
coordination to a high degree, and it’s 
something to be proud of if mastered even 
to a considerable extent. It is an art 
which has never been completely mastered, 
hence the fascination. 

I have fired something like 3,000 shots 
indoors this winter. A careful check 
on my first 400 shots off-hand shows 61 per 
cent hits as an average. That was months 
back. My last 1,000 shots show 83 per 
cent hits plus. It is seldom that I shoot 
a series of forty or fifty shots and aver- 
age under 80 per cent. My best record 
is twenty-five consecutive hits in twenty- 
five shots. All this, of course, is nothing 
out of the ordinary in high class shooting 
company. But it may be of interest to a 
great host of shooters who, like myself, 
are not yet eligible for entry into that 
select circle. But I believe that plenty of 
inexpensive home practice, possibly years 
of it, might put us in that class. 


NYWAY, it’s a lot of fun. It’s a clean, 
healthful, manly sport, and for me it 
has been highly gratifying to know that I 
have steadily improved my skill, and that I 
am doing exactly what I| started out to do. 
I don’t intend to stop where I am now. I 
will better my present average. Simply 
placing your bullet within the limits of a 
prescribed space is not all, by any means, 
that there is to target shooting. Doing it 
with ease, doing it with a feeling and a 
sense of dead certainty, doing it with speed, 
and doing it repeatedly are some others. 
Another improvement [ note in my own 
shooting is the greatly increased percent- 
age of dead center shots. And that’s an- 
other thing for which to strive—perfect 
shots. 

Indoor loads for the .30-06 are an easy 
matter provided you are willing to work. 
So far as I know, they are nowhere 
for sale. You've got to load ’em. The load 
I’ve found most satisfactory for my use in 
a home basement range, when noise is of 
some consideration, is about 3 grains of 
Hercules Bull’s-eye and the little 45-grain 
round ball, Ideal bullet No. 31113, cast 
from pure pig lead (Sears, Roebuck, 13 
cents a pound). No, it won't lead your 
gun. I’ve fired approximately 3,000 shots 
with pure lead bullets in my Springfield, 
and it is perfect inside, and as accurate as 
the day its trial target was fired. Good 
and sufficient lubrication, with strong em- 
phasis on “good and sufficient,” is the 
secret of that. The best lubricant I’ve 
found for this work is about half and half, 
by weight, of beeswax and castor oil, with 
about a tablespoonful of finely powdered 
graphite to each 3 or 4-ounce batch. Melt 
together and dip bullet after loaded in 
cartridge case. It sticks well to the bullet, 
and the lubrication of your barrel is extra- 
ordinarily good and cleaning is easy. A 
little more than one-half by weight of 
beeswax is probably better. Say, to 1 
ounce castor oil add 1% ounces beeswax 


and 1 spoonful of graphite. I use this 


lubricant on my Pope bullet and 13 grains 
duPont powder load for 200-yard practice 
shooting, and it seems just about perfect. 
The Pope bullet (Ideal bullet No. 308403) 
I believe has never been excelled for accu- 
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racy up to 200 yards in .30-06 rifles. I cast 
it, also, from pure pig lead. I find this 
load exceptionally accurate. Only this 
week on my outdoor range I made thir- 
teen hits on my target at 200 yards out of 
fourteen shots. Same afternoon I killed a 
hawk perched in the top of a tall tree, 161 
yards from foot of tree. 


FO® jack rabbits, etc., in the West, I 
use Ideal bullet 311413, cast from hard 
alloy, and 22% grains of Hercules Light- 
ning powder. This is also an exceptionally 
accurate load and a flat shooter. I have 
killed jack rabbits 275 yards off-hand with 
this load, and with same sight adjustment 
red-tailed hawks at 125 yards, etc., etc. 

On my outdoor range I use, part of the 
time, a target of my own invention. I 
think it is a good game practice target. It 
consists of about a foot cut off the bot- 
tom of a rather small, brown, burlap feed 
sack, filled with dry ashes, tied tightly at 
the neck with wire, and hung from the 
limb of a tree or fence wire to about 1 or 
2 feet from the ground. Against the brown, 
grassy hillside, this makes an indistinct 
target, just as game is indistinct. Mule 
deer don’t walk around with a black target 
bull pasted on their shoulders or ribs. 
Generally they’re indistinct. This is prac- 
tical target shooting, and also a lazy shoot- 
er’s kind of shooting. A hit, and dust from 
the dry ashes shows plainly. Also it shows 
just about the exact point of impact on the 
target. Saves lots of walking and gratifies 
your sense of skill too, when you see a 
puff of gray dust fly from that old sack 
every (?) time your rifle cracks. Size 
will be about 10 inches high by 18 inches 
long, or more or less as you like to 
make it. 

I inclose a photograph of my Spring- 
field Sporter after I had installed the most 
excellent double-set triggers purchased 
from the Niedner Rifle Corporation, and 
had worked over to my liking and fit the 
regular Sporter stock. I am extremely 
broad-shouldered, consequently the unusual 
drop you see in the cut fits me exactly. 
The sights automatically are lined up 
when the gun comes to my shoulder. 


The .38 Special 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—I have read in 

Outpoor Lire from time to time of 
various writers condemning the .38 Special 
as a man-stopper and even a stopper of 
small game. Now the natives in a cer- 
tain section, if you will notice, usually 
adopt the proper clothing and footwear for 
the locality they live in. And so it is, 
or should be, with firearms. I have been 
waiting (in vain) for some capable East- 
erner to answer some of the statements 
of some of the western writers. One of 
these is placing the .38 Special in the .22 
class, while the eastern law officers have 
adopted the .38 Special. I will try to ex- 
plain this. 

Now the eastern law officer’s business 
is not to kill, but to bring before the courts 
of justice violators of our laws and it is 
not very often that he is called upon to 
use a gun. When he is, he should use a 
cartridge as humane as is possible to ob- 
tain. That is why the .38 Special in a 
metal-pointed bullet is used. Quite often, 
though, an officer untrained in the use of 
firearms, is unable to place his bullet in 
the spot intended and kills his man, when 
it was only his intention to stop him. 

An officer should be trained in the use 
of firearms so he can place his bullet 
in the leg, or heart, as the circumstances 
demand. A while ago, in a near-by city, 
an officer was chasing a rum runner. This 
officer, being an ex-service man, carried 
a .45 Colt automatic. When his man did 


not stop at command, he shot him in the 
leg just above the knee. The heavy bul- 
let shattered the bone, and the man lost so 
much blood before they could get him to 
the hospital that he died the next day. The 
intention of the officer was all right but he 
lost his job and narrowly escaped trial. [i 
he had carried the .38 Spetial, the chances 
are the results would have been very muc! 
different. 

There are hundreds of officers in the 
East, and probably in the West, that should 
not be allowed to carry a loaded pistol at 
all, for if a man cannot place all of his 
bullets in a 12-inch circle at 20 yards, he 
has no business carrying a pistol. It is 
too dangerous to the innocent bystander 
And there are lots of officers in the East, 
and probably the West, that will take the 
38 special and place their bullets so close 
to the heart that any attempt to fight back 
would be feeble indeed. Be they dope 
fiends of the underworld, or hard-boiled 
45 gunmen, 90 per cent of our criminals 
have a yellow streak, and unless the odds 
are decidedly in their favor, they are gen- 
erally subdued quite easily. There will 
always be an element of danger for al! 
law officers, no matter what caliber of 
gun he carries. 

A lot of outdoor Westerners have been 
killed with the old .44 cap-and-ball re- 
volver, yet is it as powerful as the .38 
Special? I do not know the ballistics of 
the old .44, but from my experience [ find 
the .38 more powerful. I would like to 
hear Ashley Haines or someone else of 
like ability give their ideas as to the power 
and effectiveness of these old guns. 


N THE March issue of the Ovurtpoor 

Lire I noticed Wilbur Burritt states 
that: “We all know that the greater 
amount of tissue that comes under the 
direct impact of a bullet produces the 
greater shocking effect.” That may be 
so, but his formula does not prove it. 
Take for instance the .44 special with a 
factory-loaded, round-nose bullet, and then 
take the same shell with a Keith flat-nose 
bullet with a less amount of power. Which 
is the best killer? Bullet shape and speed 
have a lot to do with it, I believe. 

I have before me three loaded .38 Spe- 
cial cartridges. One is the Western metal- 
point policeman’s bullet and one is a Rem- 
ington flat-nose bullet. Which of these 
is the best killer on small game? On 
any vermin, game or stock that I have 
killed with the .44 special round nose, | 
could not see the difference in the killing 
quality between it and the .38 Special round- 
nose, but I find the .38 special flat-nose a 
better killer than the .44 Special round 
nose on small animals. I have never used 
a .44 Special with a bullet such as Keith 
uses, nor do I doubt that it would be a 
fine killer on everything “except maybe the 
heaviest-bodied animals where a_ round- 
nose .45 might penetrate deeper and do 
better execution. 

In the East, when we want more power 
than the .38 Special, we take a rifle. And 
I doubt the sincerity of any sportsman or 
conservationist (and everyone should be 
nowadays) who would start out on a hunt- 
ing trip for deer or larger game with a 
6-gun of any caliber as the sole weapon 
And any Westerner shooting at game from 
100 to 300 yards with a 6-gun of any cali- 
ber, unless the game is already wounded, 
must be pretty hungry or afraid said game 
will do him bodily injury, or else he is in 
a class by himself as a sportsman. But if 
it is absolutely necessary that a man shoot 
deer or larger game with a 6-gun, let it be 
with all the power obtainable. There are 
very few who like or enjoy shooting a 6- 
gun more than I, and I have experimented 
quite a lot with all calibers from .22 to 
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45 and have killed lots of vermin and 
some game with all of them. But I would 
not shoot at a deer with a gun with less 
power than a .30-30 and it is hard for me 
to believe that the .38 Special lacks power 
on small game at a distance that it can 
be hit properly, and I can hit game better 
ind farther with the officer’s model .38 
Special than any 6-gun I ever shot. But 
every now and then some Westerner comes 

ut with a statement that the .38 Special 
is 01 nly good for butterflies, frogs or tar- 
vet work. 

One part of Mr. Keith’s story I do 
iot understand: When a soft-nose failed 
to dent the skull of an elk and yet a little 
farther on he shot an elk with a .32-20 soft- 
nose and found the bullet in the back of 
the skull perfectly expanded. This may 
be so but it does not help to carry out his 
ideas. I have shot cattle in the forehead 
with a .38 Special and they dropped as 
though hit with an axe. I would like to 
have Mr. Keith publish some targets shot 
with his full maximum loads, off-hand at 
50 yards, properly verified and witnessed, 
not picked targets but just as they come. 
I have never seen any real good targets 
shot with a .44-40 or a .45 extra-heavy 
loads, and I would like to see some shot 
with his .44 Special with a maximum load. 
I have always believed that to overload 
a 6-gun set up vibrations enough to cause 
it to be inaccurate, and if Mr. Keith can 
get good accuracy with his full maximum 
load, it will be good news indeed. 

N. Y. Lioyp J. WILDMAN. 


hitleéPistol Queries 


answered hy 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Two Winchester Models 

Editor:—Would you recommend the Win- 
chester Model 94 in .25-35 against the Model 
55 in the same caliber? This gun is to be used 

a small game-target rifle. I prefer this to 
the .22 in Model 52 as I look upon the .22 as 
purely a target rifle for very short range. I do 
considerable traveling; and it may be used on 
smaller animals up to coyote, wolf, and wolverine. 
What are your views on sights, cartridges, etc? 

C. M. Ill. 


Answer:—If there is one thing that a rifle 





for small animals should have, it is fine ac- 
curacy. Not only must the rifle itself shoot 
small groups, but it must place those small 


groups on the target at the same spot day after 
day. There is bound to be some small varia- 
tion in the center of impact, and the sights must 
be easily and accurately adjustable both in ele- 
vation and windage so that one can quickly make 
those slight changes so necessary to continually 
keep a rifle shooting exactly where it is aimed. 
In addition, the sights should be such that ac- 
curate aim, with the minimum error due to 
hanges in light or definition, can be taken. 

I believe that the .25-35 Winchester Model 
94 rifle is a very much better weapon than the 
Model 55 rifle in the same caliber, because the 
former has a heavier barrel and can be had in 
olid frame model. Other things being equal, 
the heavier the barrel of a rifle, the more ac- 
irate it is. Also, take-down, high-power rifles 
e notorious for variations in location of center 
impact, particularly if there is any variation 
1 the way in which the rifle is held when being 
fired, 

[ would advise a .25-35 Winchester Model 94 
tile with solid frame, half magazine, and 26- 
inch round barrel, sighted with a Lyman No. 
103 rear sight, a blank piece in rear-sight slot, 
and a Lyman, Marble, or King gold-bead front 
sight with jy-inch head, and surface of the 
bead towards the eye flat and _ perpendicular. 
When you get the rifle, take off the little 


of 
r 


boy-sized shotgun butt plate, and with a saw, cut 
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about % inch off the stock, making the cut at a 
very slight pitch so that the toe of the stock is 
just a little mearer the trigger than the comb. 
Then lace on the stock an Akron recoil pad which 
you can get at any sporting goods store. This 
because the little shotgun butt plate on this 
rifle is entirely too small and is set at the 
wrong angle. It greatly accentuates the recoil 
of the rifle, very little of it touches the shoulder 
when shooting uphill or downhill, and _ the 
wrong pitch causes it to slip off the shoulder 
when one throws the finger-lever down smartly 
for a second shot. 

From my experience, I think the best car- 
tridge for every use is that made by Winchester 
and loaded with 117-grain, soft-point bullet. It 
has seemed to shoot a trifle more accurately than 
other cartridges, giving about 23-inch groups 
at 100 yards. In fact, this .25-35 is probably 
the most accurate high-power lever-action rifle 
made, and is a splendid rifle for animals like 
coyotes, wolves, and wolverine, it being possible 
for a good shot to hit them reliably up to about 
150 yards, which is really the limit of sure 
hitting range on these small animals except 
when a telescope-sighted, high-grade, bolt-action 
rifle is used. 

As a matter of fact, this .25-35 rifle is a 
mighty good deer rifle for the average man. Most 
sportsmen persist in using entirely too heavy 
rifles for deer, particularly rifles with too heavy 
recoil. Not being seasoned riflemen as a rule, 
they flinch badly with such rifles. They will 
shoot better, and hit deer in more vital spots if 
they use a rifle of fine accuracy and light recoil 
like the .25-35 Winchester which shoots medium- 
priced ammunition with which they can afford 
to practice a lot.—T. W. 


.22 L. R. Trajectories 

Editor:—When a .22 Long Rifle bullet is fired 
from a Model 24 Remington Auto loading rifle at 
50 yards, what is the drop of the bullet when the 
sights are adjusted for 25 yards? What is the 
drop at 75 yards and 100 yards? 

Up to 200 yards, is there more velocity to the 
bullet of a Long Rifle cartridge when fired from 
a Model 52 Winchester with 28-inch barrel than 
from a Model 24 Remington Auto loading with 
19-inch barrel? —H. F. Bartsch, Wis. 


Answer:—I have your letter of recent date. 
There is so little difference between the velocity 
of the .22 Long Rifle cartridge when fired from 
a 19 or 28-inch barrel that it can hardly be de- 
termined on a chronograph, and it wil! not show 
up at all in any variation in trajectory. 

At short ranges, and for fine shooting, the 
height of the front sight above the axis of the 
bore has considerable effect on the practical tra- 
jectory above and below the line of aim. With 
front sight .73 inch above the axis of the bore 
and rifle sighted so that bullets strike exactly at 
the point of aim at 50 yards: 

Point of impact at 10 yards is 
point of aim. 

Point of impact at 25 yards is 
point of aim. 

Point of impact at 
point of aim. 

Point of impact at 75 yards is 2.00 inches below 
point of aim. 

Point of impact at 
below point of aim. 

This is based on the regular .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge, 40-grain bullet, muzzle velocity 1,050 
to 1,075 foot-seconds. The intimate trajectory 
has not been worked out yet for Hi-speed and 
Super X cartridges, but if you extend each of 
the distances in the above table 10 yards, you will 
be near enough to it for all practical purposes. 

For practical purposes on .22 caliber small 
game, the point blank range is 60 yards for the 
regular cartridge and 70 yards for the higher 
velocity cartridge, with sights set at 50 yards 
and 60 yards respectively. That is, with aim 
taken at the center of the head of a gray squirrel, 
the head will not be missed up to 60 or 70 yards 
due to trajectory. Beyond these distances, the 
bullet drops so fast that one has to make a most 
accurate estimate of distance, and a similar ac- 
curate estimate of the amount to hold over for 
the drop of the bullet at that distance. These 
estimates can seldom be made accurately enough, 
and, therefore, small game shot at at greater 
ranges than the point blank range with .22 cali- 
ber rim fire rifles is usually missed. 

The Remington Arms Company have just got- 
ten out a new breech block for their Model 24 
Auto-Loading Rifle. It can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Remington Arms Company, Ilion, N. 
Y. Exact price is not known. With it, the 
rifle will function perfectly with either regular 
or Hi-speed cartridges.—T. W 
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NEW LOW PRICES 
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A 36-PAGE BOOK ON THE 


World’s Finest 


Firearm 


Get this book about the fa- 
mous Browning Automatic. 
See how John M. Browning 
*tharnessed the recoil’’... 
how the Browning ‘‘16’’ 
weighing only less than 
7 lbs., shoots standard 
loads without a kick. 
Easier to shoot, easier 
to carry, easier to 
point. No wonder the 
Genuine Browning 
Automatic has be- 


A New 
Browning 


Sales 





























come the world fa- " 
vorite. The light- P. olicy 
est 16-gauge au- a 
tomatic—the . oom 

i tion mak 
automatic. teats 


reduce our 
prices from 
$65.50 for the 
16-gauge and 
$61.00 for the 12- 
gauge to $49.75 
for either—direct 
from us. This en- 
ables you to own 
the finest imported 
light weight gun 
made anywhere in 
the world at the 
lowest possible price. 
Genuine Browning 
guns carry a lifetime 
guarantee and are not 
equaled in quality of 
material used or work- 
manship. 
Mail the Coupon 


Our new 36-page catalog 
describes Browning = 
indetail, Tellsabout John 
M. Browning, fnven- 


BrownnG 


Headquarters and 
General st 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A, 
Ogden, Utah —_Liege, Belgium 





BROWNING ARMS CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Catalog 
Coupon 802K 
Please send me your Browning Automatic Catalog. 
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Vacation Specials 






Automatic 
.32 or .380 


$13.00 


New German Zehna Auto, .25 Cal. J 9.50 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal. 2.50 


Remington .380 Auto. 14. 75 
New S. & W. Heavy Frame .22 Target 
Pistol, 6-in. barrel 27.50 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic 19.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-inch barrel 27.50 
New S. & W.; K—.22 target 33.00 
Model 54 .30-30 Winchester bolt action.". 21.95 
Slightly Used Guns 
Colt’s .32 Automatic 13.50 


S. & W. .32-20 or .38 Military and Police 19.00 


Colt’s Police Positive .32-20 or .38 16.50 
Colt’s Army Special .38 . 19.00 
Used Colt .45 Auto. 22.50 


Leather Holster, all sizes 2.00 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers 4.00 
Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of examination 
on deposit of 81.00. 
Send for cut price catalog on all guns 
OLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 





















KING OF ‘EM 
ALL 
R. A. King, Jr., 14 yrs. old 


wins 1930 G. A. H. Shoot, with 
Anti Flinch Pad. Jostam won 
1927, 1928 and 1920 G. A. H. 


Order today Dept. “I” 


JOSTAM MFG. CO. 
5252 Broadway, Chicago 
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Made in U.S. A 


Cal. 22. $7. Medium Size $10.— Hi-Powers $12. 


(Send stamp for folder) 


0.H. BROWN (©) 


Davenport, lowa 


New and Used 
POCKET PRISM 


BINOCULARS 


34 to 8 power $13 upward. Pocket 
6 power, universal prism binocular 
$15. We carry everythingin glasses 
and guarantee satisfaction or refund. 
$35 Stereoscopic pocket 8 power, 
10 oz., 150 yds. Id. Universal 
Focus. 
J. ALDEN LORING 

Box OL, _Oweso, New Yorks 


EW METHOD GUN BLUER. 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 
No heating is necessary. § 00 
Restores the finish on 5 nd 
guns in ten minutes for 1 
What Gunsmiths Say” 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk 0-9, New Methed Bidg. Bradford, Pa. 
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Capt. Chas. Askins 





Trap Shooters and Trap Records 


By Chas. Askins 


OSTLY, this article will concern 
trap records. There are so many 
trap shooters, who at one time or 


another have put up great performances, 
that I couldn’t possibly mention them all in 
a brief article. My inability to do justice 
to the subject reminds me of the story of 
the lone nigger hoeing cotton. It was in 
slavery days and this nigger had belonged 
to a big plantation where 100 darkies took 
the field together. By and by our black- 
man was sold to a planter who had just 
that one nigger and he was put out into a 
100-acre cotton field all by himself. It took 
him a half day to hoe up one row and 
down the next, and he looked over the re- 
mainder of the big field with wild misgiv- 
ings. Going in to the house for dinner, he 


said: “Mars Sam, you jis’ as well sell me 
ergin! One nigger all by hisself ain't 
wuth a daim!” 


Neither can one article do justice to trap 
shooters and trap records. 
Mostly, I'll have to depend on the rec- 


| ords of the Amateur Trap Shooting Associ- 
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Vandalia, Ohio. Outside of their 
I'd have to depend on local daily 
papers and club shoots, which would take 
a lot of time and be difficult to gather. Oc- 
casionally some friend writes me as to 
what is occurring in his locality. Fred Kim- 
ble wrote me of the work of Mrs. Gus 
Knight, who scored 98 out of 100 four times 
in succession, followed on the last club 
shoot by 99 in 100. He also mentions 
a Mrs. Groat of Long Beach who shoots 
about as well. Of the men, Adolph 
Stauber has a run of 349 straight, with a 
good many 100-straight performances. Dr. 
H. W. Armstrong won the California state 
championship with 199 out of 200 in 1931. 
I am mentioning this because the Pacific 
Coast clubs do not appear to be affiliated 
with the governing body at Vandalia, and 
their work would not go on the amateur 
trap-shooting records. 

Lawrence B. Smith, author of the book, 
“Better Trap Shooting,” won the New 
York state championship in 1930 with 200 
straight, and repeated the performance in 
1931 with 193. Geo. C. Clough wrote re- 
cently of some Texan who had broken 134 
birds straight with a 20 bore, and fine per- 


ation of 
records, 





Mose Newman, a G. A. H. winner 


formances could be mentioned from one end 
of the country to the other if we had space 
and knew about them. The figures fur- 
nished by the Amateur Trap Shooting Asso- 
ciation will be taken from registered shoots 
on registered birds. Naturally these will 
receive major attention, together with the 
winners of the Grand American Handicap. 

Before getting into figures for the 
Grand American Handicap, America 
Championship and other performances, we 
will give some individual runs and aver- 
ages. These are taken from the transcripts 
of the Amateur American Trap Shooters 
Association : 

E. F. Woodward of Houston, Tex., holds 
the longest run record on registered targets 
ever made by an amateur trap shooter 
The Texas marksman broke 606 straight 
during 1930 to create the new record. He 


also won the high average title during 
1930, with 99.05 per cent for 1,800 reg- 
istered birds. Mr. Woodward is again 


ie 


Parker single barrel trap gun 





shooting extremely well in 1931. 
period of January 1 to May 3, he 
averaged 99.4 per cent on 500 registered 
targets. At the Tucson, Ariz., shoot, Mr 
Woodward broke 199 out of 200 in tw 
events, and 99 in 100 in the other event. 
Mark S. Hootman, Hicksville, Ohio, 
winner of the Grand American in 1913, i 
the leader in the 1,000 to 2.000 division: 


1931, with 97.58 per cent for 1,700 targets 
In the 2,000 to 3,000 class, Mark Arie, 
Champaign, IIll., is the leader with 97.61 
per cent, shooting at 2,350 targets. Mrs 
P. P. Schutt, Punta Gorda, Fla., was 
leading the women shooters on May 1 
with 89.0 per cent for 800 birds. Art Kil- 


lam, St. Louis, with 98.18 on 550 registered 
targets, leads the professionals. 


older records 
Ama- 


TOW we are going to 
4 These also are furnished by the 
teur Trap Shooting Association. 

Marie Kautzky, Fort Dodge, Iowa, wor 
high average for women in 1930, breaking 
1,068 targets out of 1,150, for an average 
of 92.86 per cent. Without knowing, I'd 
guess that Miss Kautzky is a daughter of 
the man who invented the Kautzky sing 
trigger, a chip that is running true to the 
old block. 

Steve M. Crothers, Philadelphia, aver- 
aged 98.39 on 4,060 registered targets of 
which he broke 3,995. Just before coming 
to the Grand American Handicap in 1930, 
Crothers broke 1,405 out of 1,410 reg 
istered birds, a remarkable performance. 

Guy V. Dering, President of the Ama- 
teur Trap Shooting Association, made the 
highest run on registered targets in 1927 
with 455 straight. The notable feature of 
this run was that it was made at the Grand 
American Handicap tournament of the 
year in question. He broke 200 straight 
on the first two days, winding up with 36 
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Adolph Stauber has a record of 349 
straight 


straight on the third day, having a run of 
19 straight on the opening day, the straight 
total being as given. 

Brad Townsend, Denver, Colo., won the 
high average for 1929 with 98.50 on 600 
registered targets, breaking 591. Phil. Mil- 
ler, Dallas, Tex., broke 399 in 400, May 15, 
16 and 17, 1922, at Ardmore, Okla., miss- 
ing his ninth target, he then ran 391, leav- 
ing the score unfinished. 

Frank S. Wright (deceased) broke 495 
out of 500 at Maplewood, N. H., on July 
2, 3, 4, and 5, 1918. In this shoot Mr. 
Wright broke 989 in 1,000. 

Frank M. Troeh, Portland, Ore., one of 
the best-known of all modern trap shots, 
broke 399 out of 400 at Coffeyville, Kans., 
June 26, 1929. Other records by Mr. Troeh 
were 595 out of 600, Los Angeles, Cal., 
on Feb. 24, 25, 26, and 27, 1921. 

Woolfolk Henderson, Lexington, Ky., 
broke 446 out of 450, at Galesburg, IIl., 
June 11, 12, and 13, 1919. Again at La- 
tonia, Ky., the same year, he broke 298 out 
of 300. Frank Troeh did the same thing 
at Vancouver, B. C., July, 1919. Horace 
Bonser made the same score of 446 in 450 
at South Bend, Ind., July 8, 9, and 10, 1919. 
Sam A. Huntley, at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
broke 521 out of 525, May, 1914. 


OW, before starting the records made 
AN at the Grand American Handicap 
Tournament, I'll have to say a word about 
this organization. In doing this I might as 
well use the words of the manager, as this 
is a better statement than I could make: 

“Few sports can show a record of achieve- 
ment equal to that of the Amateur Trap 
Shooting Association of America. In eight 
years of amateur control the American 
Trap Shooting Association has built up a 
compact organization of 11,000 to 12,000 
members and established the finest trap- 
shooting plant in the world, erecting a club 
house and installing twenty-seven sets of 
traps in concrete, with all the equipment 
for holding the world’s greatest shooting 
tournament, which annually draws from 
1,000 to 1,300 shooters from all over North 
America. 

“This permanent home of the Amateur 
Trap Shooting Association is at Vandalia, 
Ohio, 10 miles north of Dayton, where the 
national road crosses the Dixie Highway. 
These grounds bave the capacity to trap 
1,000,000 or more birds in a week. Twenty- 
seven squads, 135 contestants, may shoot 
simultaneously. The building of the perma- 
nent home and equipping the grounds in 
1924 marked an epoch in trap shooting. 
Prior to that year the Grand American 
Tournament had been shifted around from 
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one city to another with temporary equip- 
ment entailing great expense and incon- 
venience, which increased from year to 
year as more entries were attracted. 
“Then came the building of the perma- 
nent home through the sale of life mem- 
berships at $25 each. More than 2,000 of 
these were sold throughout the country. | 
The home and shooting plant is now es- | 
timated to be worth approximately $125,000 | 
and is owned, pure and simple, by the trap | 
shooters of North America. No other 
amateur sport, it is believed, owns so ex- | 
tensive a plant for its annual meets. | 





“6 RAP shooting has been a nationally- | 

organized sport since 1892. In that | 
year the manufacturers of guns, powder, | 
shells, targets, traps, etc., formed the In- | 
terstate Association, with Elmer Shaner of 
Pittsburgh, known as the ‘dean of organ- | 
ized trap shooting,’ as secretary-manager. 
Prior to that year, there had been no sys- 
tem for conducting the sport and it was in 
a demoralized condition. 

“The first Grand American Handicap at | 
live birds was held by the newly-organ- 
iced Interstate Association in 1893. This 
live-bird championship was then held an- 
nually until 1902, the last one at Kansas 
City reaching nearly 500 entries. This 
caused such a furore against live-bird 
shooting by certain newspapers that the 
live-bird Grand American Handicap was 
discontinued. 

“In 1900 the Interstate Association had | 
inaugurated the Grand American Handicap 
at targets. The first shoot was held in 
New York City with seventy-four entries. 


The 1929 Grand American had over 1,100|' DOUBLE BARREL GUN 


entries, and 835,065 targets were thrown. 
Thus the sport has grown, the most rap- 
idly from 1924 under amateur control, at 
Vandalia, Ohio. 

“From 1900 to 1919, the sport was en- 
tirely under the control of manufacturers 
of trap-shooting accessories, the Grand 
American Tournament being held at vari- 
ous cities, Chicago, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Columbus, Dayton and others. The manu- 
facturers spent vast sums of money in 
staging the Grand American Handicap, 
and a subsidiary tournament in each grand | 
division of the country, five of them; | 
Southern, Eastern, Western, Rocky Moun- | 
tain and Pacific. 

“In those days no question of sectional- 
ism was ever raised. Each section of the 
country was awarded a shoot at a place 
deemed best suited by the management of 
the Interstate Association. In 1919, in def- 
erence to a sentiment that had been grow- 
ing among the amateurs for a voice in the | 
management of trap-shooting affairs, a 
representative amateur from each division 
of the country was selected and invited to 
attend the annual meetings of the American 
Trap Shooting Association. Men of the | 
highest standing in the sport of trap shoot- 
ing were secured for these posts. Each 
year, from then on, the amateurs were 
given increased powers in shaping policies 
until 1923 when the manufacturers relin- 
quished control entirely, turning the sport 
over to the amateurs, agreeing however, 
to back the new organization financially 
so long as necessary. The first act of the | 
Amateur Trap Shooting Association was 
to remove the general offices from New | 
York to Chicago, where the first Grand 
American was held under amateur manage- 
ment. The country at that time was divided 
into five zones, as stated. Under the new 
amateur organization, a delegate or repre- 
sentative was elected at the ‘zone shoot’ 
and these five men became the managing 
directors of the organization, electing a 
president, vice-president, and other officers. 
In managing the affairs of trap shooting, 
these men performed the same duties in 
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Milayse your dog flushes a nice 
cock at your feet, or trails a bird 
through a cornfield, or one 
flushes wild. Have you an 
adaptable gun? An L.C. Smith 
double barrel gun is adaptable. 
One barrel open for the close 
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conducting the business, such as adopting 
rules, compiling averages, and making out 
the programs, as had been carried on by 
the manufacturers, but the new officers 
served without remuneration and with no 
interest whatever except to bring about the 
success of amateur control. 

The only salaried official in the ama- 
teur organization from the first year 
to the present time, is the manager who re- 
sides at the permanent home at Vandalia. 
In response to a long-cherished wish for 
permanent shooting grounds and a perma- 
nent home, the first outstanding act of the 
new management of trap shooting was to 
accept the offer of Dayton, Ohio, donat- 
ing a 70-acre tract of land and a sum of 
money for the location of the home. Every 
city in the country had the same opportu- 
nity for securing the site, but only Dayton 
came forward with a proposition which was 
naturally accepted. Moreover, Dayton is 
practically in the center of the trap-shoot- 
ing population, and was for this reason con- 
sidered the best location by representatives 
from the various sections of the country. 


N 1926 the association changed its 

methods of electing representatives 
from the ‘zone system’ to the state-director 
system, each state at its annual tournament 
electing a state director to represent it at 
the general meeting during the Grand 
American Handicap in August. This 
method is patterned after our national gov- 
ernment, and is ideal, giving each state 
equa! rights in formulating the policies of 
national trap shooting. 

“Up to last year, each zone or division 
of the country was awarded a tournament, 
the same as in the old days of manufac- 
turers’ control, with this difference that 
now the amateur organizations must fur- 
nish the trophies and the added money, 
and when it was found that, because of lack 
of attendance, these shoots were costing 
the Amateur Trap Shooting Association 
more than the returns justified, they were 
discontinued. 

“The only source of revenue the national 
association has with the exception of a 
greatly-reduced contribution from the man- 
ufacturers, is from the sale of yearly af- 
filiation cards at $1 each to shooters who 
are not life members. These number from 
10,000 to 12,000. A registration fee of 50 
cents is charged at each registered shoot, 
and this money is devoted to the upkeep 
of the organization, keeping and printing 
averages, etc. Half of the affiliation money 
is returned to the states in which the 
shooter lives, together with a pro rata of 
the registration fee money. Thus the na- 
tional association assists the state organi- 
zations by acting as ‘banker’ in collecting 
these monies. In addition, each state is 
furnished not less than $150 worth of tro- 
phies for its state tournament. Also the 
states are furnished the official averages of 
all their shooters. 


66>TSHIS arrangement is extremely advan- 
tageous to all the states, strengthening 
organization and always insuring 
them a substantial sum for their annual 
tournaments, whereas, before the present 
national organization came, it was a hit or 
miss proposition with many of the states. 
So regardless of whether the shooter is 
prevented by geographical conditions from 
getting the benefit of a permanent home, he 
receives in other ways benefits enough to 
offset the few dollars he pays the Amateur 
Trap Shooting Association for affiliation 
and registration fees. Not only this, but 
he has the satisfaction and pride of know- 
ing that he is a member of the world’s 
greatest trap-shooting organization. 

“To hold the Grand American tourna- 
ment anywhere except on the permanent 


their 
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home grounds, would involve a cost of 
from $15,000 to $20,000, and this would 
cover only temporary equipment. Instead 
of a comfortable club house to shelter the 
shooters in stormy weather, there would be 
flimsy tents and shooters exposed to the 
elements. This used to occur every year 
when the Grand American Handicap was 
held with quickly assembled equipment. 
Shooters who shot under the old conditions 
are unanimous for keeping the big shoot 
at Vandalia every year. Were the Grand 
American held elsewhere, instead of show- 
ing a profit, now used for home improve- 
ments, a long deficit would be shown. The 
Grand American Handicap tournament for 
1931 will be held at the permanent home 
of the Amateur Trap Shooting Association, 
Vandalia, hio, Aug. 24 to 29, 1931.” 

Material covered by quotation marks 
is from a brochure issued by the Amateur 
Trap Shooting Association. 





Guy V. Dering, president of the Amateur 
Trap-Shooting Association 


HE squad, long-run record was made 

at Birmingham, Ala., during the state 
tournament, July 25, 26, "and 29, 1921, 356 
targets without a miss. This was ac- 
complished by the late James S. Day, San 
Antonio, Tex.; E. F. Woodward, Houston, 
Tex.; M. C. Tyler, Clarksdale, Miss.; P. 
R. Earle, Starr, S. C., and O. J. Glausier, 
Baconton, Ga. The run was made in the 
last event of the program of the second 
day, July 26, and the first three events of 
the program for July 27, each event at 
twenty targets. 

In 1926 C. A. Young of Springfield, 
Ohio, won the Grand American Handicap 
with 100 straight, shooting from the 23- 
yard mark. But one other man ever broke 
100 straight, this being R. Thompson, 
Cainsville, Mo., shooting from the 19-yard 
mark. But one other man ever won the 
big handicap from 23 yards, Mark Arie, 
Champaign, Ill, score 96. Charlie Young 
was in his seventieth year when he won 
the Grand American with 100 straight from 
23 yards. Considering the age of the 
shooter, the handicap under which he shot 
and the score, this record will probably 
never again be equalled. 

The Grand American is a real handicap, 
the yardage as given being from 16 to 23 
yards. The handicap is such that the very 
best shots rarely do win, and everybody 
has a chance, as witness that the last race 
was won by a boy, R. A. King, Jr., Wich- 
ita, Falls, Tex., with a score of 97. 


Grand American Handicap 


Year Entries Name Residence Yds, Score 
1930 963 R. A. King, Jr., Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 16 97 
1929 1,100 M. Newman, Sweetwater, Tex. 20 08 
1928 891 L.Andrews, Spartansburg,N.C.20 95 


1927 873 Otto Newlin, Georgetown, Ill. 20 98 
1926 932 C.A. Young, Springfield, Ohio. 23 100 
1925 710 E.C. Starner, Ithaca, N. Y. 17 98 
1924 528 H.C. Deck, Plymouth, Ohio. 16 97 
1923 513 Mark Arie, Champaign, III. 23 96 
1922 588 J.S.Frink, Worthington, Mass.22 96 
1921 637 E.F. Haak, Canton, Ohio. 21 97 
1920 715 A.L. Ivins, Red Bank, N. J. 19 99 
1919 848 G.W. Lorimer, Piqua, Ohio. 18 98 
1918 620 J.D. Henry, Elkhart, Ind. 16 97 
1917 808 C.H.Larson, Waupaca, Wis. 20 98 
1916 683 J.F. Wulf, Milwaukee, Wis. 19 99 


1915 884 L. B. Clarke, Chicago, Ill. 18 96 


1914 515 W. Henderson, Lexington, Ky. 22 98 
1913 501 M.S. Hootman,Edgerton,Ohio. 17 97 
1912 377 W.E. Phillips, Chicago, III. 19 9% 
1911 418 Harvey Dixon, Orongo, Mo. 20 99 
1910 383 R. Thompson, Cainsville, Mo. 19 100 


North American Clay Target Championship 


All shooting was from the 16-yard mark, back to 

1913, from then back to 1910 from the 18-y ard mark. 
Shot 

Year Name Residence at Broke 

1930 Gus. Payne, Oklahoma City, Okla. 200 199 

1929 Gus. Payne, Oklahoma City, Okla. 200 199 


1928 Mark Arie, Champaign, III. 200 198 
1927 Guy V. Dering, Columbus, Wis. 200 200 
1926 S. L. Jenny, Highland, II! 200 199 
1925 S. M. Crothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 200 200 
1924 Frank Hughes, Chicago, Ill. 200 199 
1923 Phil. R. Miller, Dallas, Tex. 200 199 
1922 D. Fauskee, Worthington, Minn. 200 197 
1921 Nick Arie, Dallas, Tex. 200 198 
1920 F.S. Wright, Buffalo, N. Y. 200 197 
1919 F.S. Wright, Buffalo, N. Y. 200 199 
1918 W. H. Heer, Guthrie, Okla. 100 99 
1917 Mark Arie, Champaign, III. 100 99 
1916 F. M. Troeh, Portland, Ore. 100 99 
1915 C. Newcomb, Philadelphia, Pa. 100 499 
1914 W. Henderson, Lexington, Ky. 100 +99 
1913 Bart Lewis, Auburn, Il. 200 195 
1912 E. W. Varner, Adams, Nebr. 200 192 
1911 E. C. Collins, Kankakee, III. 200 196 
1910 Guy V. Dering, Columbus, Wis. 200 189 
North American Doubles Change 
Shot 
Year Name Residence at Broke 
1930 E.W. Renfro, Dell, Mont. 200 191 
1929 Sam Jenny, Highland, III. 200 191 
1928 F. M. Troeh, Portland, Ore. 200 185 
1927 F. M. Troeh, Portland, Ore. 200 188 
1926 Bart Lewis, Auburn, Ill. 200 192 
1925 C. W. Olney, West Allis, Wis. 200 191 
1924 P.R. Miller, Dallas, Tex. 200 191 
1923 P. R. Miller, Dallas, Tex. 200 181 
1922 R.A. King, Delta, Colo. * 200 170 
1921 R.A. King, Delta, Colo. 100 94 
1920 P.H. O’Brien, Helena, Mont. 100 92 
1919 Nic. Arie, Dallas, Tex. 100 3=—91 
1918 Frank M. Troeh, Portland, Ore. 100 §690 
1917 C. B. Platt, Bridgetown, N. J. 100 96 
1916 Allen Heil, Allentown, Pa. 100 =«89 
1915 Guy V. Dering, Columbus, Wis. 100 91 
1914 W. Henderson, Lexington, Ky. 100 §=690 
1913 George Lyon, Durham, N. C. 100 94 
1912 Mark Arie, Champaign, Ill. 100 89 


North American Clay Bird Championship 
For Women . 
Shot 


Year Name Residence at Broke 
1930 Mrs.J.S. Murphy, Freehold, N.J. 200 185 
1929 Miss E. Haggard, Winchester,Ky. 200 190 


1928 Miss K. Boyer, Mt. Carmel, Pa. 200 186 
1927 Mrs. H. Harrison, Rochester, N.Y. 200 192 
1926 Mrs. J.C. Wright, Atlanta, Ga. 200 190 
1925 MissG. Reid, Portland, Ore. 200 185 
1924 Miss G. Hobson, Bowling Green, Ky. 200 185 
1923 Mrs. E. L. King, Winona, Minn. 200 186 
1922 Mrs. E. L. King, Winona, Minn. 200 187 
1921 Mrs. T. Randall, New York, N. Y. 100 §=6(98 
1920 Mrs. J. H. Bruff, Pittsburgh, Pa. 100 «85 
1919 Mrs. A. H. Winkler, Chicago, Ill. 100 90 
1918 Mrs. H. Almert, Chicago, Ill. 100 89 


Junior 16- Yard Championship of 
North America 


Shot 
Year Name Residence at Broke 
1930 Shirley C. Fosgard, Galveston, Tex. 100 95 
1929 Bob. Hardy, Galesburg, Ill. 100 99 
1928 C. Hoffman, 3rd, Denver, Colo. 100 97 
1927. W.P. Jenkins, Orleans, Ind. 100 98 


1926 James Bonner, New York City, N.Y.100 97 
1925 James Bonner, New York City, N.Y. 200 197 


1924 D. Shallcross, S. Seekonk, Mass. 100 898 
1923 J. F. Bonner, New York City,N. VY. 100 88 
1922 D. Shallcross, S. Seekonk, Mass. 100 9% 
1921 Elmer Herreld, Ashkum, III. 50 48 
1920 T. Beam, Jr., W. Frankfort, Ill. 50 48 
1919 G.A. Miller, Brewton, Ala. 50 49 


Sub-Junior 16- Yard Championship of 
North America 


Shot 

Year Name Residence at Broke 
1930 Henry Rosenbrock, Gardnersville, 

Nev. 100 93 
1929 A. Meiss, Hazelton, Pa. 100 97 
1928 John Corkery, Yonkers, N. Y. 100 §=89 
1927 Howard Kieffer, Orville, Ohio. 100 95 
1926 Howard Kieffer, Orville, Ohio. 100 96 
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CAMPFIRE TALES 


(Contributed by Our Readers) 


Alligator Hunting 
By Capt. Geo. E. Andrews 


Ae is the sportsman who gets a 
tremendous kick and many a laugh 
with his sport. 

My father and I, many years ago, went 
to Florida obsessed with the idea that it 
would be a mighty fine thing to slay enough 
alligators to make, for ourselves and our 
friends, fly books, tackle cases, slippers and 
suit cases—all of alligator skins. 

It was the day of plenty in the alligator 
families. They were everywhere—big ones 
and all other sizes. Rank tenderfeet, too, 
were we; our very first trip to Florida. 
Rifles in number we had and ample amuni- 
tion to feed them, but we did not know 
alligators. 

At last we found ourselves in sunny land. 
Far up the Mayakka River we had trekked 
and sailed, on the southwest coast of -Flor- 
ida. Alligators everywhere. Our hearts 
were light as we spied them. 

It was not long until we went into 
action. Pulling silently along the bank in 
our heavy and steady big skiff, myself at 
the muffled oars and my father in the bow 
ahead of me, we floated. Suddenly he 
whispered back at me, “Good Lord, there’s 
a whopper,” and twisting slowly half around 
in my seat, I saw him on the bank. My 
father was right, he was an awfully big 
brute—and vicious looking, too. I held my 
breath and watched the shot. 

“SPANG?” and the entire top of the huge 
saurian’s head flew into the air, shattered. 
He never even jumped or flopped, as is 
usual when shot. Evidently he was as dead 
as a door nail. ° 

He was far too big to lift into the boat 
and as he lay, head down the bank on a de- 
cided slope, I backed the skiff up against 
the low bushes and made her fast. 

By hard work, pulling and tugging, we 
slid him down into our big skiff under the 
rowing seats—with head to the bow. 

“There’s your suit-case skin, Dad,” I 
chuckled and father grinned his huge satis- 
faction, 

“Pull back to the yacht,” came the order. 
I shifted to the foreward rowing seat; the 
Captain seated himself in the stern. My 
feet were straddling the tremendous head 
of the alligator; the top shell of the skull 
had been blown into smithereens. Glee- 
fully I pulled away and I just could not 
keep my eyes off our dead quarry. 

With near heart failure, I saw one of 
those nasty eyes WINK, a deliberate, lazy 
wink. I stopped rowing and gazed with 
bulging eyes at that alligator. Again he 
winked and again I tried to get my heart 
back where it belonged and cautiously drew 
my feet away. 

NE more and a livelier wink settled 
me. 
“Father,” I yelled, “this damned ‘gator 
ain't dead,” and hastily jerked the offshore 
oar and turned the boat toward the bank. 
All desire to stay in that boat had left me. 
I found myself sweating. 

“Dead, you imbecile; he’s deader than 
dead. Look at his head, blown to bits. Go 
on and row.” I did not, however, obey 
orders as was my wont when the Captain 
spoke. I did make a flying leap for the 
bank and gained it. 

With his best and most effective quarter- 
deck vernacular, the Captain cussed me, 
and rising in the midst of a particularly 
vivid outburst, he started for the rowing 
seat I had just vacated. To make any 
progress, he just had to step square in 
the middle of the wide, rough back of 
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with DUVROC 


Duvrock shooting is a splendid way to “keep your hand in” and 
your eye sharp—all year ‘round. 
Duvrock. Repeats 43 targets rapidly without reloading. Light, 
Appeals to all ages. 
Great sport 


easily-carried, simple to set 


Start your Boy off right, under your supervision. 
Write our Cincinnati office for free circular and 


with shotgun. 


up and operate. 


name of dealer who will show you Duvrock. 





The Peters Cartridge Co. 


Dept. I-43 


New York San 


There’s no closed season on: 


CINCINNATI, 


REPEATING 2 AC ALP 
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Fox Double Barrel Shotgun 
Grade CE . Retail Price $100. 
FOX guns of this and other grades ranging in price to $1,000.00 are made to your 
specifications of selected materials by double gun builders with long years of expe- 
rience in the art of making fine guns. FOX doubles excel in shooting qualities, 
smoothness of operation and beautiful appearance. 


Descripive catalogue upon request 


FOX GUN 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept.343, UTICA, N. Y. 
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LYMAN 5A TELESCOPIC SIGHT 


BAUSCH & LOMB LENSES 
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A five-power scope of extreme accuracy, equipped with BAUSCH & 
LOMB lenses, scientifically designed and mounted. 
adjustments for distances and also for windage and elevation. An excel- 
lent value for the shooter who demands precision. Price complete read 

for mounting, $44, at the factory. Lyman 438 three-power scope, Roan 
lenses, $20 complete, f. o. b. factory. 


Micrometer focal 


Send for free folders. 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 





Cal. .30-.40 
Six-Shot 
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Pad on your gun and shoot 


Prevents all shock, vibration, | 


Patented. Highest 
looking, improved finish. 
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MLESS RUBBER Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 





Five Sections, Brass bound. Pow- 
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the huge saurian—our “dead” alligator. 
And then, OH THEN, something hap- 
pened and ina hurry. Our “dead” alligator 
buckled up in the middle, in his wrath. 
CRACK, went a seat; then that tremend- 
ously-powerful tail started its destruction. 
Pine splinters and curses filled the air. The 
splinters came from the boat being slowly 
but surely wrecked; the curses came from 
my Dad. KERPLUNK, he fell on his back 
in an awkward twisting fall. Flat on his 
back in the mud and now shallow water 
of the river. I felt stitches in my side from 
suppressed laughter. Boys, it was funny— 
and then I shrieked in yells of mirth. 
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The Captain came to the top and squirted 
the dirty water from his mouth and wrung 
the mud out of his whiskers—-and, glaring 
at me, resumed his cursing. ‘rhe alligator 
continued his fell work of cestruction. 
Bang, slam, boom, and then he subsided in 
the bottom of the wreck. 

Stealthily, the Captain sneaked along the 
boat to the stern and pulled forth his long- 
bitted axe. His watchful eyes never left 
that alligator’s tail. With a mighty grunt, 
he swung the axe aloft and sunk it deep 
through the spine of the alligator. Several 
spasmodic jerks, a quiver or two and our 
‘gator WAS dead. 


Practical Shooting With the .410 


By Byron E. Cottrell 


HE little .410 gauge shotgun has re- 

ceived a lot of harsh criticism from 

many well-known shotgun authori- 
ties. Also it has received much friendly 
comment from friends who were often a 
little too optimistic. The former contend 
that the .410 has no business in the game 
fields. The latter often claim the little gun 
will kill small game cleanly at 30 to 35 
vards. My opinion is that both are wrong. 
The .410 will occasionally kill at 35 yards, 
just as a 12 bore will at 75 to 80 yards, but 
neither will do it consistently, and such 
claims always produce dissatisfaction. 

I never like to use a gun that is too 
small for the game, and I like a gun that 
will give me clean kills. This the .410 will 
do under certain conditions. 

One of my favorite sports 
cottontail rabbits when there is snow on 
the ground and without a dog—jumping 
them myself. Hunting thus most of my shots 
are at 15 to 20 yards. Very seldom does 
a rabbit get 20 yards before I shoot. At 
from 15 to 25 yards a good full choked 
410 will make clean kills. It does take ac- 
curate pointing, and misses are not uncom- 


is hunting 





mon. 

Often when a rabbit jumps within 3 
yards of me, I will shoot too quickly—and 
miss, but a quick second shot generally 
does the work. 

At around 30 yards I kill about 40 per 
cent of the rabbits I shoot at, also 40 per 
cent are wounded and require one or two 
more shots to stop. I do not intend to 
take any shots beyond 25 yards for this 
reason, but one can not always tell ex- 
actly where the 25-yard line is, so I do 
not think one should hunt with a single 
barrel gun of this small gauge. I use a 
Marlin Repeater and it is a most excellent 
gun, works smoothly and shoots a very 
good pattern. 

I have shot about every available factory 
load, and many hand loads that could not 
he obtained in factory loadings. The 2% 
shells with progressive powder are the only 
ones to use for any hunting. At 25 yards 
[I can see practically no difference in the 
killing power of No. 6, 7, or 8 shot. There 
is no need to use larger than No. 6s for 
any game as they will carry a killing veloc- 
ity away beyond where they will hold a 
killing pattern. For this reason I get 
more kills with 8s at 30 yards than I 
do with 6s. 

I do not consider the .410 an ideal squir- 
rel gun. When squirrels are shot with a 
shotgun, it is generally under conditions 
where the squirrels have been pretty well 
educated. Such conditions demand a hard- 
shooting 12 bore, or at least a full choked 
20. But if you want to shoot squirrels with 
a .410 do not expect to kill them beyond 
25 yards, and you will get better results at 
20. It is not good sportsmanship to try 
them at over 25 yards. Because the body 


of a squirrel is rather small you will be 


more sure of a vital hit if you use No. 7% 
or No. 8 shot. Number 8s will have plenty 
of killing power at 25 yards. 

For quail and woodcock use either 8s 
or 9s, but the .410 will not prove very 
satisfactory for this shooting unless the 
game is plentiful and the shooter a very 
good shot. A gun for either of these birds 
should throw a rather wide pattern, and 
this a .410 cannot do and retain a killing 
density beyond 15 yards, so it will have to 
be used with a narrow, full choke pattern, 
and a shooter that is a seasoned quail shot 
will miss many shots. If game is scarce, 
one does not like to do this. 

A friend of mine, who is a great lover 
of bird dogs, does a lot of quail hunting 
on private grounds, where he cares more 
about working the dogs than he does about 
killing quail. He never kills more than one 
quail out of each covey. He uses a .410 
gauge and likes it the best of any quail 
gun he ever used. Another advantage, 
it is not so apt to make a young dog 
gun-shy. 

Often the large white or snowshoe rab- 
bit is good game for the .410. In thick 
brush, laurel, etc., they are often shot well 
within the limit range of the .410. Because 
the body of this rabbit is much larger 
than a cottontail, the limit range can be 
raised to 27 or 30 yards. Use either No. 6s 
or No. 7s. 


ON’T use the .410 gauge on ruffed 

grouse or ringnecks. If grouse are 
shot in thick brush where the range is 
short, the shooter needs the wide spread of 
an open bored barrel, and the correct gun 
is an open bored 12 to 20 gauge. If it is 
open country the best gun is a modified 12 
bore. The .410 will kill either of these 
birds at 25 yards if you can land the full- 
choke pattern on them. 

For hunting any game under any condi- 
tions that I ever met, a .410 bore should 
always be full choke bored. I had one 
with a modified barrel and it was not sure 
death at even 20 yards. If you cannot hit 
with the narrow pattern you had better get 
a larger bore for any game. 

I use the .410 a lot around the house for 
shooting English sparrows, and starlings. 
It does not make noise enough to frighten 
other birds, nor does it kick enough to 
bother even a girl to shoot it. With the 
non-corrosive primers, the gun don’t have 
to be cleaned until I feel like it. 

The .410 is the proper gun to use for 
breaking clay targets under 25 yards. It is 
okeh for skeet if you are a good enough 
shot to use it. The little gun works in fine 
for home practice shooting where the birds 
are not thrown fast, and the trap is close 
to the shooter. 

I have often offered to wager that I 
could kill as many rabbits with my .410 as 
others could with a 12, 16, or 20 bore, still 
hunting without a dog. I do this because 
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the little .410 will shoot hard enough t 
kill 90 per cent of the rabbits jumped be 
fore they can get out of range. Also I hav 
hunted rabbits this way all my life and 
know pretty well how to do it. The man 
with a 12 gauge, cylinder bore would have 
a big advantage, but if I killed every rab 


bit I jumped—he could do no better! And 
possibly I might find a few more to shoot 
at than he. I would be simply betting on 
my knowledge of the game, and ability to 
get it at close range. 

One season many years ago I killed every 
rabbit I fired at for the entire season. | 
was using a Winchester 20 gauge, and used 
mostly shells that I had loaded myself with 
2 drams of powder and 3% ounce of shot 
I often fired twice at a rabbit, and I re 
member once when hunting with a friend 
who had a dog that I fired four shots be 
fore I got the game. I likely will never 
do that again with any gun. 

I get as much pleasure shooting my 
little .410 gauge Marlin as any scatter 
gun I ever used. It is a peach of a little 
gun and not for sale. I do not use the .410 
for all shooting, but have a 12 bore re 
peater that I use for grouse, ringnecks, 
and often for rabbits and general shoot- 
ing. The .410 bore is a practical gun for 
a lot of shooting, and if one realizes its 
limitations when he buys the gun, it will 
generally give a great deal of satisfaction. 





was won by the Savage Arms Corpora- 
tion team, of Utica, N. Y., with a score 


of 462x500. Larry Seaver, of the same 
team, won the individual champion- 
ship with 99x100 


What Size Shot? 


~*~ DITOR Outdoor Life:—I wish you 

would get some of the outdoor writers, 

who have had experience, to write on the 
subject of the right size shot for ducks. 

There seems to be such a diversity of 
opinion on this subject. For instance: The 
large ammunition companies recommend 
No. 4 to No. 6 for ducks, and surely their 
ballistic engineers should know what they 
are talking about. 

Over against this are some practical 
duck shooters who use No. 7% shot ex- 
clusively for ducks without regard to the 
kind of shooting they are up against. 

If No. 7% shot is right for ducks over 
decoys, it may not be as good in a hard 
gale on a pass where the shooting is at 
overhead shots at tall ranges with a heavy 
gaie blowing. 

Get the opinion of a man who has shot 
ducks on a pass as well as that of the man 
who shoots over decoys. What I want is 
to hear from shooters who have killed hun- 
dreds. of ducks under all conditions, not 
theories from a man who has killed only a 
few ducks and who has ideas built on this 
insufficient foundation. JAMES GorDON. 


Editorial Note: At the suggestion of Mr. 
Gordon, we have not only asked Capt. Askins 
and some ammunition companies to reply to 
his letter, but we should also welcome expres- 
sions of opinion from our readers. 
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ShotéunQueries | 


answered by 


Capt.Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published Write separate letters on 
1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
lcent stamp for reply, and give complete address 


plainly. 


Suitable Upland-Bird Shooting 

Editor:—I have a model 97 Winchester, 12 
gauge shotgun. It has a 30-inch barrel, is full 
hoke bored, and while this gun is excellent on 
lucks and other long-range shooting, it is hardly 
titable for upland-bird shooting. 

I have been thinking somewhat of getting an 
xtra barrel, say, a 26-inch, with either a modi- 
fied choke or improved cylinder bore, assuming 
hat such would be procurable. 

Would you please advise me: 
f the above specifications be 
irpose? If not, what would you recommend? 
Would a barrel of the above or similar specifica- 
ons be procurable without the necessity of hav- 
ng it made to order? 

I shall appreciate any 

u care to give me. —C. A. 


Would a barrel 


information or advice 
Midworth. 


Answer:—Your idea is all right. At least what 
u suggest doing is what I did myself, got 
1 26-inch improved cylinder barrel for a pump 
gun which had a 30-inch full-choked barrel. I 
found that the short barrel was quite fast on 
quail. It was something like a man accustomed 
to running with heavy shoes on and then, putting 
running shoes his feet feel as light as a 
feather. Really, the short barrels make the gun 
1 trifle muzzle light, but that is precisely what 
you want in shooting fast birds like quail. 
Barrels are furnished by any of the gun fac- 
tories in lengths 26, 28, 30, and 32-inch, nothing 
do except possibly a bit of fitting. Even that 
should not be necessary, but the factories think 
is. If the Winchester Company would send 
you a barrel and tell you to stick it on your gun, 
it would fit and work right now, but they won’t 
lo that and you will have to send the gun back 
to the factory for the new barrel. Most 26-inch 
barrels are bored-cylinder.—C. A. 


t 


For Skeet 

fditor:—How would a 10 gauge shotgun work 
out on skeet?—K. H. S., Mass. 

Answer:—The 10 gauge would work all right 
on skeet, but its use would be a simple form of 
foolishness. The 20 is powerful enough for skeet 
ind will spread its charge just as wide.—C. A. 


Rabbits, Quail and Ducks 

Editor:—I expect to buy myself a new 16 
gauge repeating gun with two barrels in the 
ear future. Have been using a 12 gauge 
pump and find it a bit heavy. 

One barrel is to be used for rabbit and quail, 
he second for duck shooting from a Missouri 
River blind. The rabbit hunting will be with 

aid of a small hound and a Cocker Spaniel 
ind the quail shooting will be with the help 
of these same dogs. (I’ve had lots of fun with 
these dogs on quail. They are both wonderful 
little retrievers but they usually act like 
orly-trained bird dog in that they often flush 


¢ 


the birds. 

the limit of birds, but we have had lots of fun). 
What length and bore of barrel and what 
id of shot would you suggest for the rabbit 
nd quail hunting? What length, bore and load 
r use on the ducks?—R. T. M., Mo. 


the new 16 gauge. 
I’d have that bar- 


Answer:—I note about 
For the rabbits and the quail, 
rel bored 50 per cent, using a 26-inch barrel. 
For the ducks a 30-inch barrel, full choke. For 
the rabbits, and quail, I’d use the progressive 

wder load, No. 8 shot, for the quail, No. 6 
for the rabbits. Ducks the same load of 6s. 
If your load appears to be a bit heavy for the 
quail, then get a load of 2% drams of powder 
nd an ounce of No. 8 shot. That last load 
sually has ample power for quail,” and not 
much recoil. 

[I note your fun with those dogs. I sympa- 
thize with your views as to what constitutes a 
good time. I very often hunt quail with a 
miscellaneous outfit of dogs, one bird dog, one 
fox terrier, one German sheep dog. We all 
have a good time, only occasionally I cuss 
the dogs for flushing when I need a bird or two 
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Guess I'll never be guilty of killing | 
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Donald Stillman, 


tually it fits into my ‘arsenal’ 

imported weapon. 

makes it feel lighter than it really is. We 
, 


have brought out a real gun.” 


“LONG RANGE" EJECTOR : 


Managing Editor of Forest & Stream, 
wrote—‘The Long Range double is a wonderful gun, ac- 
better than 
The balance of the Long Range gun 
all think you 


Western Arms Corp.,; Ithaca, N. Y. 
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NEWS OF GREAT INTEREST TO RIFLEMEN 


Announcing ‘2, SEDGLEY Springfield Hornet Sporter 
{ne Sensational .22 Cal. HORNET Cartridge 







24” barrel, 


rear sight. Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted ramp with 
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cannot supply you, 
$70; Cal. 
IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY, WRITE US. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 2308 N. 16th St. Ph 













The Only Bolt Action . 
Magazine Hornet on Market 
Pats. Pending 


full sporting stock, pistol 
swivels. Lyman No. 48 


5-shot magazine, 
checkered, sling 
% to 


8 pounds. Proof tested in our 
write us. Also Sedgley 
30-06, $65 and Cal. 7 m.m., $65. 





LEADING RUINS 
ANY GUN 


removed, it thickens 
conceals rust 


HOPPE’S 


Nitro Powder Solvent 
No. 


Unless 


and 


Keeps shot guns and 
rifles in spotless accurate 
condition. 


Used by experts. Your 
dealer has it, or send 10c 
for sample and Gun 
cleaning Guide. 


Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 
will not gum. 





FRANK A. HOPPE, INc. 
2315 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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naturalists, tourists. etc. 
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Eight fine sparkling precision ground day 





lenses. No wonder they give crisp clear-c 
expansive field and great range. Only 4 3-8 in. high. 
ine compass on top. Graduated focusing seale 


12 on middle bar. Case and straps free 
today while they last. Only $7.95C 0.D 
for five days. Money back if you want it. 
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the LOWEST PRICE 
Try America’s Leading Binocular House First © 
Du Maurier Co., Dept. 19, Elmira, N. Y. 
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ME CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 

Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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You'll SHOOT 
and you’ll fully enjoy 


the .22 **Hornet”’ opringticss 
4 h Griffin & Howe “Hornet” Springfield 


you more shooting, more satisfaction and oh 
ure, many times over. The world’s best hunting rifle 
for all-seasons shooting, at ‘chucks, varmints, hawks, 
crows, and game. 


New government Springfield M. I., remodeled by 
Americ sa’s best custom gunsmiths. Shooting the 
sensationally accurate and effective new .22 “‘Hornet’’ 
cartridge. An unequalled combination. Most high- 
ly endorsed by Whelen, Wotkyns and other authori- 
ties. Telescope and mounting if and as you wish 

them. Price according to your specifications. 

For big game and long-range target, our world- 
famous Griffin & Howe .30-06 Springfield. New 
remodeled sporting or national match barrel and ac- 
tion, stock and engraving to suit you. A full selec- 
tion in stock ready for immediate delivery. 


Write NOW, giving full specifications, for prices. 
Best special work, repairs, restocking 


G -RIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


kers of Fine Rifles—Sportemen's Noe 


202 East tith Street New York City 


ENDORSED BY THE 
WORLD'S BEST SHOTS 


The Western Pneu- 
matic Recoil Cushion 
is an innovation in air 
pads for shot guns and 
rifles. Eliminates use 
of check pads as gun 
comes straight back 
into the air pocket, ab- 
sorbing all the recoil 
from the hardest kick- 
ing gun. Endorsed by 
such well known shots 
as Capt. A. C. Hardy, 
Made 




















AIR POCKET 


Chief Davis, A. J. Stauber and hutdreds of others. 
of the best red or black rubber obtainable and will stand 


up under the roughest usage for many years. Stops any 
tendency to flinch and pars vents bruising your shoulder. 


Send your order t Your money refunded if 
not satisfied. PRICE CE ONLY $3.00. 


ASSSSRHKES HEE EEBeeeeeeeeeeEe 





Western Pneumatic Recoil Cushion Co., 
c-o Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
12th & Figueroa Sts., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me one recoil pad immediately. Enclosed 
find: 0 Chee 3 a Money Order O Bank Draft 
O Send C. 0 Send further information 


Name 
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They Mailed 


the Coupon 





ta 
D. Z. Babcock, of 
Calif., says— 


received the Mod- 
el 24 Remington 
you gave me and 
like it fine. I find 
the work very 
pleasant, and 
yours is just the 
magazine a true 
sportsman likes to 
read.” 


“+480 





Wm. H. King, of 
Colo., says— “I 
am herewith en- 


closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine avage 


Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs 
very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for Out- 
door Life in my 
spare time and 
an easy 


“+4 





‘ 
W. E. Sistrunk, 
Jr.,of Minn., says 
have forty 
subscriptions to 
send you as they 


sell very easily, 
I have had no 
trouble at all in 


getting them and 
everyone enjoys 
your magazine. 


“+4 





A. I. Dahlin, of 
Wash., says— 
"7 lave received 
my third rifle 
earned through 
your magazine. 
Getting subscrib- 
ers is just a 
pleasant pastime 


and the rifles are 
splendid gifts. Am 
now trying to de- 
cide what 
want next 





—— 
——— 
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This Browning Was Easy 


WANT to thank you,” 


writes Earl W. Anderson, 


“for the Browning Automatic I received for selling 
subscriptions for the best outdoor magazine | have ever 


read. 


I am sending a picture of my first bag limit last 


fall, with my pal Chubby and my new Automatic.” 





Subscriptions 


required 
Savage Bolt, Model 40..............26 
Savage Lever, Model 1899-G...... .34 
22 N. R.A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle . 17 
22 Savage “Sporter,”’ Model 23-A. .13 
25-20 Savage ““Sporter,"” Model 23-B. .16 
22 Savage Repeater, slide action, 
‘Model i tect thisnennseganes 15 


22 


Stevens 70 Visible Loading Re- 

peater.... 
22 Stevens 27 Favorite. PT SS 
22 Stevens 65 Bolt Action........... 8 
Winchester Model 54 Bolt 1 





Subscriptions 
napmees 

SN Pree eer errs se 
Parker V HE, ‘with a Se $2 
Parker Trojan POP ERLE Tr ET 38 
a rns 35 
i Tas sé seeing waemebaaial 42 
Ithaca Field Gun.........-.+...0--- 27 
Fox “A Grade... ......cescccccocess 39 
Fox “A. E.”” Grade, with ejector...... 47 
ee Nee 26 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector. ...... 35 


12 Gauge Browning Automatic. ...... 38 
16 Gauge Browning Automatic. ...... 38 
12 Gauge Remington Auto. Model , 

eS Weert eer ee Perret 
12 Gauge Remington Pump, 


Model 
34 


10-A. 


20 Gauge Remington Pump, Model ae 





Subscriptions 

Required 

.22 Colt Target Automatic...........23 
25 Cole Automatic... ...ccccccccess 12 
.32 Colt Automatic. .........eee05- 14 
45 Colt Automatic. .......ccccceces 26 
Colts New Super .38 ‘Automatic. . ... 26 








PISTOLS 
REVOLVERS 


RIFLES 





The Prince of Gun-Dogs 


(Continued from page 19) 


the birds fall, and took it that she would 
be needed to retrieve them, and meant to 
be right on hand when the time came. For 
upland game, pheasants, grouse, partridge 
and quail, the Labrador is equally useful 
Intelligence, grit, nose, stamina—all are 
there, 

Possibly the hardest bird to retrieve is a 
cock pheasant runner, and, where I shoot, 
the retriever often has a long and trying 
chase before the bird is brought to bag. 


| One very pretty piece of retrieving comes 





' 
Subscriptions 

meet 
Winchester Model 54 N. R. A. b< can 
Winchester Takedown, Model | age 29 
Winchester, Model 55 Takedown... . .28 
.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90... 15 
22 Remington, 12-C ‘ 16 
22 Remington, 12- A. 14 


.22 Remington Long Rifle, " automatic 


SHOTGUNS 


‘Model 24-A 18 
.25-20, .32-20 Reming ston, Model 25-A ..22 
Remington Model 30, Bolt E xpress. . .34 
.22 Crosman Pneumatic Single Shot 8 
.22 Crosman Pneumatic Repeater... . 12 
.22 Iver Johnson Safety, Model X >) 

Subscriptions 

Required 

Model 21 Winchester, 12 Ga. Double. 40 

Model 12 Winchester. . . . PEE 
Model 97 12 ‘songs Winchester, 

OR 6 5s 5a cwawedae cone ne ews 21 
Stevens No. 330, ‘any a 18 
12 Gauge Savage Model 28 Pump. . “ae 
Iver Johnson Hammerless Double .. 
Western Long Range Double........ 43 
Iver Johnson Single No. 312....... 7 
Baker “‘Batavia Leader™............ 25 
Lefever Nitro Special. ............+: 19 
Lefever Hammerless Single.......... 10 
SO Met 6 cicetsansdsesdes 33 
So 1 keetenndanaees 41 
Se BO, 9 00h ds denceccanes 63 
15” Marbie Game Getter Gun, Com- 

bination .22 and .410 barrels....... 18 





Subscriptions 


Required 

Colt Single Action, .32-20, .38-40, .45..25 
38 Colt eT Action, Official Po- 

lice, .32-20, 22 

Saw. aanery a Police .38.........23 

.22 Iver Johnson Supershot 


This Coupon Will Bring Full Details 


——-—-—-—--—~-~----—--------------- 1 


[ ouTpooR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
| 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


| Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full information on earn- | 


City 
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| down to retrieve my 


to my mind. I was shooting along a steep 
and rocky hillside, the cover was thick and 
it was hard for a dog to work. Dense 
patches of willow, alder, blackthorn, snow- 
berry, etc. I was somewhere around 1,000 
feet above the lake shore, when out of a 
thicket of bramble my Labrador flushed a 
brace of longtails. The shot was not an 
easy one—both birds went off downhill at 
a fast clip. I took the first with my right; 


the second I only wounded, and he kept 
sailing downhill in a wobbly flight. As he 
reached the lake shore, I saw him fall 


into a thick and impenetrable patch of 
blackthorn. Now, I had just finished climb- 
ing that steep hillside, and was heading up 
some 1,000 feet or more of still steeper: 
climbing, and so did not feel like dropping 
pheasant. The first 
bird the Labrador had already brought t 
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The Thrill of a Goose 
By R. E. McNarr 

Duck hunting is full of grief and laughs- 
till a big honker comes along 

IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 








me. I did not think she had marked the 
fall of the second, but evidently she had, 
for as I gave her the command to “seek 
dead” she was off full lick down the slope, 
and in a straight line to where the bird fell. 
I waited for twenty minutes, perhaps 
longer, but no sign of my dog anywhere! 
I figured that in any case the bird was 
probably hung up in some _blackthorn 
bushes, perhaps 10 or 15 feet from the 
ground. I had given up hopes, and got 
up to call in the dogs and start uphill 
again when, far down the slopes I caught 
sight of Judy making her way laboriously 
uphill and carrying in her mouth a fine, 
big ringneck, which in due time she de- 
livered to me. A very difficult piece of 
work, beautifully carried out. 


ND so on, I could enumerate many in- 
stances of a similar nature of the Lab- 
rador at his work, both on land and water. 
3efore closing, however, I would like to 
tell the readers something about the very 
best and most intelligent gun dog I have 
ever shot over. This time it was not a 
Labrador, and none of the readers would 
be likely to guess its breed. She was a 
Scotch shepherd dog, black and tan, noth- 
ing to boast about in the way of looks, but 
what she lacked in appearance she surely 
made up for a hundredfold in the way she 
did her work. I have told many times, and 
to many of my brother sportsmen, the story 
of my two weeks’ shooting over this won- 
derful dog. 

Her history is vague. She was brought 
from the highlands of Scotland by a 
farmer who settled in Manitoba. At this 
time, (more years alas! than I care to look 
back upon) I was in charge of a silver-lead 
mine in the Selkirk Mountains. It was late 
in the fall, and my work was over for that 
season. I, therefore, gladly accepted an 


invitation from an old school friend to visit 
him, and enjoy a couple o: weeks’ shoot- 
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A Lab registering satisfaction 


ing on the prairie. Unfortunately, I had 
at the time no dog which I could take with 
me. I arrived in due course at the little 
wayside Canadian Pacific station. My 
friend met me, and we drove across the 
prairie to his home. On the way, I said I 
was sorry not to have brought a dog with 
me. He also was minus a dog, but assured 
me that none would be needed. Birds, 
prairie chicken and duck were plentiful 
everywhere, and we could get all we wanted 
without the aid of a canine friend. Now, 
in a way this was good news, but to me, 
all through my life, a shoot was not a shoot 
unless I had a dog or dogs with me. It 
spoilt more than half the pleasure and 
excitement, and today I would not care to 
go out with my shotgun unless I had my 
dogs, or at least one dog, with me. Then 
he remembered a near neighbor who had a 
good bird dog, and who would be pleased 
to loan her to us. 

“What breed?” 

“Well,” he answered, “not what you may 
be looking for, perhaps. She’s just an or- 
dinary sheep dog, and has only three legs, 
one being cut off by a mower some time 
ago.” 

To me, this did not sound very encour- 
aging, but I said nothing. We arrived at 
our destination, had lunch, and drove over 
to see our neighbor and to get his dog. 


I asked. 


T WAS threshing time, and everything 

was bustle. The farmer’s wife came out 
and we told her what we had come for. 
She went indoors and returned in a 
moment or so, followed by the collie. Nell 
was nothing to look at—just a plain black- 
and-tan. She reminded me of my far-off 
school days, when I used to see the old 
Yighland shepherds wandering over the 
hills and glens, always with their plain- 
looking, but very wise, sheep dogs at heel 
or at work. 

We were introduced to Nell, for that 
was her name. She paid little attention to 
us, just gave us the “once over” and lay 
down. However, when I took out of the 
democrat a new gun to show to my friend, 
Nell got her eye on it. Immediately she 
jumped up and joined us in a most friendly 
manner. She knew what a gun meant! 

We said good-bye and got into the demo- 
crat. Nell hopped in without any trouble, 
and took her place beside the driver. It 
was too late when we got back that after- 
noon to do any shooting. 

To this day (and much in my life has 
happened since then) I shall never for- 
get the wonderful and perfect way that dog 
behaved. She was faultless, intelligent in 
all ways. She had a splendid nose and 
found birds for us in a most useful man- 
ner. She never ranged too far ahead, and 
when she did find a covey of chicken, she 
would act almost as a pointer or a setter; 
just stood wagging her tail, and looking 
back at us. She was rock-steady when 
birds were flushed or falling, never ran 
in or gave chase. Her mouth was soft 
as velvet, and she hardly ever lost us a 
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bird, either a dead one or a runner. In the | 
sloughs and amongst the duck she was just | 
as perfect, and would retrieve practically 
everything we shot. She was quiet and 
gentle, never fussy or over eager, but 
always at hand when wanted. The loss of 
the leg was a wretched handicap—we saved 
her as far as possible from too much or 
too hard work—but she never showed signs 
of giving in. 

Poor Nell, 
What I have told about her does not begin 
to do her justice. She was a dog that a 
man is lucky to own or shoot over if once 
in a lifetime he finds one such! Our too 
short holiday passed like wildfire and we 
had a wonderful time. Birds were just as 
plentiful as a sportsman could wish for. 


EN leaving, we said good-bye to our 

dog with sad hearts. I offered her 
owner a lot for her, but, naturally, she was 
not for sale. The wife and children simply 
would not let her go, for she was just as 
nice in the home as she was perfect in the 
field. Her intelligence must have been in- 
herited from a long line of working ances- 
tors, for all the breaking she ever had, 
as far as game was concerned, was given 
her by a young- harvest hand, whose duty 
it was to shoot birds for the farm hands 
and threshing gangs. Had this dog been 
trained for field-trial work, I have no hesi- 


pion—past or present—who could have held 
a candle to her. Well, many years have 
rolled by since then, but I have never found 
her equal, and probably never will, even 
amongst my Labradors. 


improve your 
marksmanship 


how we grew to love her. | 


We also carry , ” 
| a compute line “Mark 1” $15 


| renowned 
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made by the makers 
of the superior W.&C. 
Scott English Guns. 







“Senior” 
Model $19 





accurate, silent, 
powerful, 
smokeless 











Scott 


Shotguns 
Rifles, an 
Revolvers 





junior $10 











Send 25¢ in stamps for new 

144 page, profusely illustrated 

\American and Imported 
rms Catalog, containi 

line Webley & eng be 


ye Oe WO) 3 DSS 
The Only Exclusive Gun House in 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 
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You'll Shoot Better With 


tation in saying that there is not a cham- | 


In this short article, I have endeavored | 


to give you a fair and reasonable account 
of the Labrador Retriever. I am aware 
that possibly not many will agree with me. 
We sportsmen are, of course, all entitled 
to our own views as to the special merits 





LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


HUNTING or TARGETS 


Make certain that you are shooting with the 
best sight equipment you can get. You'll do 
better with Lyman front and rear sights— 








| you'll enjoy the advantage of extreme accuracy 


of the breed of dogs we love best. And | 


it is right and proper that this should be 
so. It all goes to make the sport with the 
shotgun and life in general, more interest- 
ing. I myself have owned and shot over 
every description of dog for the best part 
of half a century. Anno Domini, we admit 
alas, that time must take its toll of all of 
us, and I realize that the years ahead of 
me with my gun and the dogs I love so 
well may not be so very many. But what 
I have left, I shall spend with the Labra- 
dor. I have no desire to own any other 
companion or any other breed of gun dog, 
for he fulfills my every wish, in every way. 
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Address 


that drops the game or cuts the bullseye. See 
your dealer or write us the make, model, and 
caliber of your gun. 


4 


No. 26 
front sight, ivory, 


carbine 


gold, red, or silver 
bead. - - $1.00 





No. 48 Microm. rear 


No. 5B globe and 
sight. Sturdy, ex- 


ivory bead front tremely accurate. 


$1.75 


@@ iz ares 
@ O rest @ O 


No. 17A now perfectly adapted to Krag, Rem., 
Win., $2.50 


New No. 19 Sight Catalog, 10 cents. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 


Official Map of Alaska 
Price 75 Cents 


This splendid map has just been compiled 
from latest government surveys and with the 
assistance of prominent Alaskan men. If 
you are planning on an Alaskan trip, or are 
interested in Alaska, be sure to get this map. 

Size, 26x34 inches. Bound in durable cover. 
railways, auto 
sled roads, pack trails, mountains, 
streams, towns, villages and 

information. Complete in 


sight. - - 














roads, 
other important 
every detail. 

----+ USE THE COUPON—NOW - - - - 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find 75 cents, for which send me 
the OFFICIAL MAP OF ALASKA. 


Name 
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American Wardens 


*DITOR Outdoor Life:—I am an 
American. Both of my parents were 
also born and raised in America. Please 
bear this in mind as I relate the following 
incident, which happened to me as I was 
fishing in an abandoned clay hole, three 
weeks ago. A _ dark-complexioned gent 
walks up to me and orates, “You gotta any 
blocka bozz?” 

I looked at this apparently important 
personage a moment and said, “No.” 

Then he says, “Acorse, youa know whata 
I want?” 

Giving this smart-aleck a perplexed look, 
I said, “No, I don’t,” whereupon he opens 
his coat and displays a sort of gold star, 
pinned to his vest. 

Wondering what the..... was coming 
off, I arose and stepped over to see what 
it said on the star, and I'll be a pickerel’s 
aunt if it doesn’t read, “Inspector, Depart- 
ment of Conservation, State of Illinois.” 

Can you imagine my consternation upon 
discovering this, a GREEK game warden 
in our beautiful and famous state? Just 
another case of political patronage or pull, 
I suppose. But why, I ask, when there are 
plenty of Americans out of work, who 
would walk up like a real man and intro- 
duce themselves before they asked a man if 
he had any “blocka bozz.” Yet, it’s true 
that we have such men in this state. I, 
personally, had the pleasure of meeting at 
least one of them last year on Petite Lake. 
He just rowed up quietly, bid us the time of 
day, introduced himself and asked us if we 
had our licenses with us. After we showed 
them, he thanked us and rowed quietly 
away. That was a real American game 
warden and a gentleman. 

So, in signing off, please permit me to 
make the following suggestion, between 
prohibition and Greek wardens, let us give 
this country back to the noble redskin. 
What say? Am I right or not? 

Yours for American game wardens and 
more and better hunting and fishing. 

Il F. BowMAN. 


Defends the Red 4 ox 


, DITOR Outdoor Life:—E. F. Fowler, 

in an article “Good and Bed Foxes, ” 
referring to my article which appeared in 
the August issue of the magazine, makes 
several statements about foxes which can- 
not be verified. In fact, I am making the 
statement that they are positively untrue. 
It seems to me it is a very serious matter 
to publicly condemn an animal unless you 
know positively that you are right in your 
condemnation. 

Mr. Fowler says: “The red fox is the 
worst killer of them all. He kills because 
he loves it. I have tracked him in the 
snow and found a covey of a dozen quail 
killed in one night with only one eaten. 
I have followed the tracks of the red fox 
and found eight rabbits killed in a night 
and only one partly eaten.” 

As a matter of fact, the red fox is not 
a killer at all, and if there is any real killer 
among the foxes it is the gray fox. In 
proof of this statement I am sending you 
a letter from Harry A. Meiss, district 
game protector for Luzerne County, stat- 
ing the findings of the Board of Game 





Commissioners of the State of Pennsyl- 


vania after a very careful investigation of 
the fox problem. He states that the red 
fox cannot be considered a game killer 
and that the bounty on red fox in Penn- 
sylvania has been withdrawn. 

Mr. Fowler is entirely misinforming the 
readers of Outpoor Lire when he makes 
the statement that he has seen where a fox 
killed a covey of twelve quail in one night. 
Quail always roost on the ground and for 
mutual protection they roost in a circle 
with heads out and tails in, so if an enemy 
approaches from any direction, some of 
the birds are almost sure to detect the 
approach. If a fox came on a covey of 
quail at night and was hungry, he would 
jump into the covey, trying to hold one 
bird under each paw and possibly one in 
his mouth. It would be absolutely impos- 
sible for him to get more than three birds 
at any one time and absolutely impossible 
for him to destroy the whole covey. If 
Mr. Fowler had been a careful observer, 
had picked up the quail and examined them, 
he would have found at the base of the 
skull of each quail two little marks like 
the puncture of a hypodermic needle. They 
would have told him a weasel had been 
the killer and that the fox had winded the 
kill and, not being very hungry, had eaten 
only part of one quail. The weasel is the 
only animal that can destroy a flock of 
quail in one night. It would seem almost 
incredible that any animal could so cau- 
tiously approach a flock of quail and take 
one bird after another from the flock with- 
out disturbing the rest, but a weasel can 
and does do it. He does not eat the birds 
but simply sucks the blood, and that is what 
happened to Mr. Fowler's flock of a dozen 
quail, and the fox had nothing to do with 
the killing. 

This controversy brings to mind the 
kingfisher—a _ perfectly beautiful bird 
which I love to see come rattling down 
the branch, full of life, reflecting in the 
sun his wonderful browns and blues and 
adding so much to the pleasure of an after- 
noon on the stream. He has been con- 
demned and murdered wholesale by igno- 
rant, stupid people. If you will watch a 
kingfisher through a strong pair of glasses 
you will find he takes very few trout. 
In thirty-five years’ experience in the 
woods, I have never seen a_ kingfisher 
catch a trout and I have watched them 
for hours at a time. He must be at least 
6 feet in the air before he can strike. He 
is not webfooted and the momentum of his 
plunge into the water depends entirely upon 
the height from which he strikes. The 
small fry trout always lie up in the shady 
runs where the cover is thick and where 
it is impossible for a kingfisher to strike, 
and the larger trout are in the deep water 
where they cannot strike. I know many 
trout streams in Pennsylvania which years 
ago contained nothing but trout. Today 
they are full of vermin fish, including carp. 
All these undesirable fish lie in the shoal 
water and it is on these fish that the king- 
fisher lives and, consequently, he is a bene- 
fit to a trout stream and should be classed 
as such. And the same may be said of the 
great blue heron. If so-called sportsmen 
would spend a few hours watching the blue 
heron fish instead of trying to exterminate 
him, they would get many points from this 
real sporting fisherman and would not be so 
anxious to cause his death and extermina- 
tion. Fish hatcheries complain about the 


kingfisher, and, unquestionably, he takes 
trout from the hatcheries. Here he finds 
thousands of fish in a convenient position 
for him to strike, and naturally it is very 
easy for him to take his food from one 
of these ponds. Some years ago I knew a 
hatchery man who employed a man to 
shoot kingfishers and this man killed 480. 
If I remember correctly, they were paying 
the man $3.50 a day to shoot, and he was 
on the job for three months. For one- 
tenth of that amount they could have put 
a wire screening over the top of the 
hatchery and protected their fish, not only 
from the kingfishers but from other birds 
and animals that preyed upon them. 

A short time ago I had a visit from an 
old friend of mine who is a cattle man. 
He was complaining bitterly over the ex- 
termination of cow blackbirds. When I 
was a boy there were thousands of them 
in the Wyoming Valley and every field 
where cattle were pastured had its flock 
of blackbirds. These birds lived on the 
flies that annoyed the cattle and were just 
about twice as efficient as any dope that 
can be put on cattle to protect them from 
flies. It is some item in money and labor 
to spray and protect a herd of 400 or 
500 cows from these fly pests, all of which 
was formerly taken care of by the cow 
blackbirds, which have been exterminated 
through ignorance and stupidity, and [I 
am placing the poison squad of the Bio- 
logical survey in the same class. 

a. Dr. H. M. Beck. 

Editorial Note:—We asked the game commis- 
sioners of a dozen western states, Canadian 
provinces and some northeastern states, such 
as Maine, for their opinions on this red fox 
question. While they respect and accept, as 
we do, the decision of the Pennsylvania com- 
mission so far as it applies to that state, they 
are of the uniform belief that in their own 
states the red fox is as thorough a game killer 


as the gray. Further letters on this subject will 
appear in future issues. 


Wild Fowlers Absorbed 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made of 
the absorption of the American Wild 
Fowlers, an organization with offices in 
Washington, by the More Game Birds in 
America Foundation, with offices in New 
York City. 

The American Wild Fowlers were or- 
ganized a little over three years ago under 
the leadership of the late Charles Sheldon 
and Dr. John C. Phillips, the latter being 
the president at the time of consolidation. 

Consolidation and coordination of effort 
in conservation, as in any other line of 
business, should prove decidedly helpful. 
The plans of the new group in connection 
with the work formerly carried on by the 
Wild Fowlers have not yet been announced, 
neither are we apprised of the future plans 
of the former executive, Nash Buck- 
ingham, who so energetically promoted the 
work of the Wild Fowlers during the or- 
ye brief history —American Game 
LISS it. 


Arkansas Passes ‘‘No Bait- 
ing’’ Law 

HE following bill was passea by the 

Arkansas Legislature in March, 1931, 
and signed by the Governor. 

“Section 6. It shall be unlawful for 
any person, firm, organization or corpora- 
tion who operates any hunting camp, hunt- 
ing club, hunting lodge, club boat or other 
place where migratory birds are shot, to 
place therein food of any kind for attract- 
ing ducks or other migratory birds to such 
shooting places, or to do what is common- 
ly known as ‘baiting.’ Any person violat- 
ing any provision of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and on 
conviction shall be fined in any sum not 
less than fifty dollars ($50).” 
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The Truth About the Police Dog 


DOUBT that any other breed of dogs 

has ever been so widely discussed as 

the German police dog. Even people 
never before known to be interested in 
dogs, want to know all about this breed, 
and various periodicals which, perhaps, 
have never before given space to canine 
subjects, frequently carry articles on 
police dogs. 

Three things, principally, account for 
this unusual interest: The dog’s name, 
implying as it does a unique use for dogs 
coupled closely to human affairs, espe- 
cially the always interesting topic of 
criminality ; secondly, the dog’s highly re- 
markable intelligence, ability to do things 
formerly thought impossible for any of the 
lower animals; and thirdly, the statement 
that the police dog is a cross between a 
dog and a wolf. Some people say, also, 
that beauty of appearance and carriage 
contribute to the popularity, but I cannot 
regard this as a prominent factor, in- 
asmuch as we have several other kinds 
of dogs that are just as handsome and 
graceful as the police dog, if not more 
sO. 

Frankly, I think the value and prowess 
of the police dog, in most of the things 
he does, is being exaggerated in this coun- 
try. And this is cause for genuine regret, 
because it leads to unreasonable expecta- 
tions by some purchasers of police dogs. 
\ friend of mine—a man of some experi- 
ence, too—demands of his police dog 
puppy a degree of obedience and brains 
that no dog only seven months old could 
possibly possess. The man is filled with 
those exaggerations we have all read, and 
he thinks the puppy should, right now, be 
a paragon of wisdom. 

With some experience, I regard the po- 
lice dog as one of the greatest breeds— 
the very best for several purposes. Nothing 
said in this article is intended for a “slam.” 
What we want is the truth, and the police 
dog will never suffer by our sticking to 
the facts; he is actually great and needs 
no exaggeration. 


S I HAVE said, the name, “police dog,” 
4 is attractive, intriguing, but the dog is 
really a shepherd. In England they call it 
the Alsatian wolf dog, in France, since the 
war, the Alsation shepherd dog, but the 
Germans know it to be the original sheep- 
folding dog of their ancestors. Appear- 
ance and name have changed with the 
years, but the police dog is a shepherd, is so 
designated by the American Kennel Club, 
and should be so called in popular usage. 

Is the police dog a wolf-dog cross? 
Positively, no. Such a report is only leg- 
endary. All dogs are descendants from 
the great family Canidae (from which we 
get our word “canine”’) which included 
wolves, foxes, jackals, etc., but this does 
not make the dog a wolf any more than 
our common origin with the ape (assum- 
ing the truth of that theory) makes us 
monkeys. Miss Anne Tracy, perhaps the 
best authority in this country on police 
dogs, says: 


By L. E. Eubanks 


“It is the height of unreasonableness 
to suppose that the get, or great-get 
of a wolf can be a reliable shepherder, 
yet, as has been shown, the pillars of the 
breed were almost! all working dogs. 
Many scientists have, in the past, endeav- 
ored to cross the various Canidae, but 
the result has always been the same—a 
hybrid curiosity lacking the good qualities 
of either parent and fit only for confine- 
ment in a zoo.” 

And while we are _ nailing fallacies, 





Mark, a well-known police dog, belong- 
ing to Rena Hasbrook of Seattle 


here’s another, probably an outgrowth of 
the wolf-cross story. I refer to the report 
that police dogs are prone to treachery, 
that they readily turn “with wolf sav- 
agery” on their masters. Personally, I do 
not know of a single such case, well 
authenticated, though I do know of a police 
dog that should protect himself against a 
certain cruel trainer. But allowing that 
the police dog has been known to bite 
the hand that feeds him, will statistics 
show that he is any more likely to do so 
than other kinds of dogs? I think not. 

When a man who is in the public eye 
commits a crime the whole world learns 
about it; when a famous actress gets a di- 
vorce it is discussed from coast to coast; 
and, similarly, a police cog’s error is wide- 
ly advertised because the breed is now so 
popular. Recently an old fellow read of a 
baby’s being bitten by a dog, and he bit- 
terly exclaimed: “I'll bet it was a police 
dog, the wolves!” The item did not men- 
tion the dog’s breed. 

I would say that, as a breed, police dogs 
have no superior in canine intelligence. 


They are equal to any, and superior to 
many breeds. There is a dud occasion- 
ally, but the dud is found in all breeds, 
all species. Popular belief is correct in 
that this animal is preeminently a man’s 
companion. Yet, at bottom, he is a stock 
dog, a shepherd. Any dog with these two 
assets, companionability with man, and 
keen interest in cattle, sheep, horses and 
other stock, has a wide range of useful- 
ness, if we went no farther. 

But the German shepherd’s exceptional 
natural intelligence, quickness and_thor- 
oughness at understanding human wishes 
and commands, gives the dog surprising 
adaptability. A police dog may, in an 
execution of duty requiring rough 
stuff, display much ferocity, but that 
fellow’s own brother may be a docile 
family dog that lets the baby pull his 
ears and roll all over him. It’s a mat- 
ter of training, the result of intensive, 
persistent work of some man or men 
with a certain purpose. 


MAN whose whole life has been a 

study of dogs wrote me that he had 
a police dog that “could do anything any 
other dog could do and do it better.” Such 
statements are merely the result of 
thoughtless enthusiasm. Dogs are special- 
ists, that is, thoroughbreds, and no one 
breed is best for all the purposes of dogs. 
A police dog cannot keep up with a grey- 
hound in sight running, cannot work on 
rabbits like a beagle, nor fight bears like 
an Airedale, though he might, for the sake 
of illustration, be the best average dog on 
the three tests. 

Several hunters have asked me what I 
thought of the German shepherd as a 
sporting dog. I have met a surprising 
number of men who believe that the police 
dog would be worthless to a sportsman— 
probably another impression due to the 
name, police dog. 

Why shouldn’t he be a good sporting 
dog? Experience has shown that he can 
learn most anything, and a dog that can 
successfully hunt cunning, desperate crim- 
inals should be easily trained to hunt 
“other animals.” 

A German shepherd, like any other 
thoroughbred, can be easily spoiled, and 
many have been. But if you know dogs, 
or can turn yours over to a competent 
trainer, the shepherd will give you great 
satisfaction as a sporting dog. 

What do you like in a dog? That has 
a lot to do with your attitude toward him. 
If you like high spirit, dash and determi- 
nation, intelligence blended with keen sen- 
sitiveness; if you are willing to, and so 
situated that you can give the dog real 
and interesting work, not simply a little 
daily walk, then you'll love a German 
shepherd, and he'll love you, lay down 
his very life for you if occasion ever 
requires. 

The dog will do his part. With a good 
nose, fleet legs, keen eyes, bottom, intelli- 
gence, courage and grit, he'll always re- 
spond to correct training. 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP SS EASES 


20 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
eas, cure scratching, mange, distem- 
per, running fits Hiow to make dog 
eat and hundreds of valuable hints 








to private dog owners 


and breeders. Full of illustrations. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


Mailed Free. Addresa 

















W. R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 
























Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH. N. Y. 












HERMOSA KENNELS. 
AUGUST PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 


Great Danes, Irish Terriers, Wire Haired 
Foxterriers, Miniature Foxterriers, Bos- 
ton Terriers, Scottish Terriers, Orange 
Pomeranians, Pekingese. 
Purebred unpedigreed Orange 
Cocker Spaniels 
Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
The best for less 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 

















“TALES OF 
ROD AND 
GUN” 








“Tales of Rod and Gun” ($2.50 post- 
paid) was compiled because of an edi- 
tor’s quest for the ideal outdoor story. 
Harry McGuire, the compiler, concluded 
finally that no one story was that mas- 
terpiece, but that each of the seventeen 
stories selected for this anthology con- 
tains at least one aspect of greatness. 


Specifically, he finds in the stories 
selected these “essential qualities of ex- 
ceptional writing’: action in Zane 
Grey; humorous characterization in T. 
Nash Buckingham; atmosphere in Bev- 
erly-Giddings; dramatic description in 
Ben Burbridge, and zest in Paul Ivey. 
The other contributors to this volume 
are Arthur V. Taylor, Rex Beach, B. F. 
Oddson, Archibald Rutledge, Donald 
Hough, T. Morris Longstreth, S. Omar 
Barker, Van Campen Heilner, Stewart 
Edward White, John C. Phillips, Richard 
Halliburton, and L. Seaver Hamilton. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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What is the Matter with Our Modern 
- Hunting Dogs? 
By Carl E. Smith 


OST fellows will tell you with 

great enthusiasm of “Old Sport” 

or “Old Buck,” or some great 
“old” dog of days a-gone. He always did 
just “so and so,” and from his owner's 
account of this marvelous canine, he 
never made a mistake. 

Well, the good “old” dogs, like the 
“good old days,” are apt to look better 
in retrospect, so are apt to be surrounded 
by a halo of glory that increases with the 
passing of time. When you have passed 
over a road and look back, you see only 
the high places—the low spots you can't 
see, and so you forget them. So it is 
with the “good old times” which the “Old 
Timers” never tire of glorifying. A 
kindly, tolerant memory sees and magni- 
fies the heights, and, fortunately, forgets 
the depths. Perhaps there is something 
of the like with the good “old” dogs of 
other days, and the marvelous recital of 
their feats and prowess. 

But, allowing for the differences and 
discrepancies mentioned above, and some 
slight “stretchings” here and there in the 
yarns, there does seem to be a difference 
in average performance, between the dogs 
of the earlier time and those of the pres- 
ent, with some conclusions in favor of 
the former. And why? 

Well, in the first place, the pioneer’s 
dog, like the pioneer himself, was sub- 
jected to “the survival of the fittest” rule, 
and a hard and rigorous life determined 
his ability to survive. But, once he sur- 
vived to grow to a reasonable maturity, 
he had tremendous advantages. No autos 
existed to run over him, no main roads 
choked with travel, to endanger him 
whenever he came near. He had real 
dangers in the forest, but all dangers of 
this kind he could fight against—dangers 
against which his eyes, nose, and teeth 
could be guardians. He had a chance 
with them, for centuries of the life his an- 
cestors had undergone and survived had 
given him the instinct, as well as the 
courage, necessary for the things he met. 

Since the dog of the pioneer days (and 
even those down to a very few years ago) 
ran loose and hunted at will, he was his 
own trainer through the days that are 
worse than lost to the modern dog, as he 
languishes in kennel and pen. The pio- 
neer dog lived in the open, was hardened 
and toughened by daily toil to get his 
food, his senses and wits were quickened 
by ever present danger and the problems 
met, each of which made him the better 
able to meet the next situation. 


CONDITIONS through the country and 
in the smaller towns, were not so 
much different until a few years ago. 
True, the big game was gone from the 
woods, and the smaller game sadly de- 
pleted in some places. But the dogs 
could, and did, run loose much of the 
time—some of them too much of the time 
for the good of game and _ livestock. 
Even those who took good care of their 
dogs and gave them reasonable oversight, 
could nevertheless let them out for a 


| reasonable amount of exercise every day, 


with the assurance that they would come 
back safely. I can recall when our 
hounds used to be let loose in the center 
of the village where’ we lived, and, if 


| we were not going hunting with them, 
| they would soon hie themselves to the 
| nearby hills for a few hours run, cross- 
| ing twice a national highway, going and 
| returning. Now, they would never make 


one such round trip safely. In those 


days, too, when we drove horses, almost 
any drive into the country could be made 
an occasion for the hounds to follow for 
good exercise, and the stops made would 
be the occasion for a chase through the 
fields. Seldom did I drive over to the 
farm without three to five hounds tag- 
ging along. Those days are over, and 
the present day hunter has to figure on 
taking his hounds out for their exercise, 
stay with them, and bring them back, un 
less he lives on a farm where they can 
run loose. Being always with your dogs 
for their training, is the best way to train 
a dog that you wish to hunt in best form 
for you in the field, but it takes time, 
and frequency. This applies to all kinds 
of hunting dogs. 

And that is where the average man 
falls down on the job. He buys a good 
pup or trained dog, and starts out with 
good resolutions. But business, family 
cares, other hobbies, such as golf, etc., 
take his time, while the poor dog lan- 
guishes on leash, or in his pen. This man 
knows he must keep himself in good 
training for any sport he follows that re- 
quires skill. But somehow he forgets 
that this applies to the dog also. The 
best trained, and best conditioned dog in 
the world, can be ruined by enforced idle 
ness in a very short time. His system 
clogs up, his muscles soften, and his heart 
weakens along with his lung capacity 





IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
Jealousy in Dogs 
By A. F. Hocuwa ct 


An interesting record of instances of jeal- 
ousy displayed by field trial competitors 





Then, to take him out without train 
ing for the strain, and subject this idle 
and softened dog to an entire hard day's 
hunt, is about the most idiotic, as well 
as the most cruel thing, that one can 
imagine ; and yet you and I know too well 
how often it is done. Such a day can 
and does knock years off the dog’s life, 
unless the dog has sense enough to stop 
hunting when he is tired, and tag along, 
in which case he will probably receive 
abuse from his master, which abuse the 
master should apply to himself rather 
than the dog. 

Neither does a dog learn anything 
about hunting sitting around a pen think- 
ing about it (or whatever dogs do when 
they sit) and have nothing they can do 
The best blood in the world requires 
training, and lots of it, and it must be 
kept up, even after they are past mas- 
ters in the art. Did you ever see a 
champion in any branch of sport stop 
training if he intended staying in the 
game? And did you ever see one get to 
be a champion, or near champion, with- 
out long practice and infinite pains? Did 
you learn to be a real hunter in a very 
few days in the field? Do you think you 
could stand a day or even a half day in 
the field if someone had kept you tied 
most of the time, for weeks or months 
beforehand? And what condition do you 
think your system would be in to stand 
such strain? The man who really puts 


himself into the dog’s place will not need 
ask himself the question the second time, 
“What is the matter with the modern 
hunting dogs ?” 
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Ken-L-Ration contains all of the essential dog 
food elements that Nature provides—and in the 
scientific proportions Nature specifies. Meat 
should form the greater ee of the dog’s diet, 
and all of the meat in Ken-L-Ration is lean and 
ure and fresh—inspected and passed by the 
oi S. Department of Agriculture. 

Dog owners who give their pets the fine care 
they deserve feed Ken-L-Ration. They know that 
this original and genuine balanced food contains 
only the finest and purest of ingredients. It is 
carefully cooked aan sealed in sterilized cans, 
ready for convenient feeding. Sold in quality 
stores everywhere. arning—do mot accept 
inferior imitations. Look for the name Ken-L- 
Ration when you buy. 


Send for FREE Sample 


CHAPPEL BROS., INC. 
112 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Ill, 


Ramon | 


“THE DOG FOOD eUERENE 


y ree ae 


KILLS 
FLEAS 


» » instead of merely 
stupefying them. 


Pulvex is guaranteed to absolutely 
kill all fleas and lice, and to ward off 
new attacks. Ordinary powders only 
stun fleas, they revive and re-infest. 
Pulvex is harmless, if swallowed ;non- 
irritating; odorless; easily used. Free 
children’s pets from fleas; they carry 
tapeworm embryos. Guarantee your 
dog’s comfort and health by using 


PuLtvex 


Your money back if it fails to kill 
every flea on your dog or cat 
At all druggists and pet shops, 50c, or write 


WILLIAM COOPER & ya Ines 
Dept. 1736, 1925 Clifton Avenue, Chicago 


WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 


by Prize Winners, sired by 


Ch. Eden Aristocrat 


Strong, healthy, playful 
| Ss Bo BEST PAL AND 




































CH G. Very reasonable. 
») Guarantee safe delivery or 
MONEY ry ™ General Crack 
at stud, fee $ 


Caswell Kennels, Toledo, 0. 
White Collie Pups ae 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 














ComradeFarm Kennels 
Galion, Ohio 
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BATTLE CREEK 
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of your Dos 
conducted by” 


A.A.Hermann,DYVS. 


Tape Worms 
Question:—My 18-month-old female bull ter- 
rier passes enormous numbers of short, flat, white 
worms that frequently adhere to the surround 
ing hairs and move about by contracting and 
expanding. Name them and suggest a remedy. 


Yr. oH. M., Pa. 


Answer The worms noticed are terminal seg- 
ments of long tapeworms composed of chains of 


such segments. Each is a mature ovary filled 
with hundreds of eggs. The dog flea is the 
intermediate host of one variety The earth 


| worm and rabbit consecutively become the inter- 


mediate hosts of the other variety To prevent 
reinfestation, rid your premises of fleas and do 
not feed raw rabbit meat, skins or viscera. They 
are difficult to remove and most vermifuges 
have no effect on them. Areca nut and Are- 
coline Hydrobromide in enteric coated tablets in 
1 dosage of 1/10 grain per 10 pounds of body 
weight in three doses at % 
peated in 10 days will prove 


hour intervals and re 
effective.—A. A. H. 


Sneezing 
Question My airedale sneezes whenever she 


moves about or gets outside, and whenever she 


sneezes she discharges a lot of mucus. Can 
you suggest a treatment?—H. ( D., i 
Answer Lay the dog upon its back, with 


chin and limbs extended upwards and with fore- 
head resting on the floor. Inject slowly into 
each nostril a dropperful of Ephedrine Inhalant, 
plain (“‘Lilly’s’’), and hold him quiet for three 
minutes. Continue the treatment twice daily 
and later once daily until he is fully recovered 


mm Ma 
Advanced Pyorrhea 


Question My 5-year-old Pomeranian has 
teeth heavily incrusted with tartar. His gums 
are sore and bleeding and his breath is ex 
tremely offensive. How can I correct it? H. 


me &s, COM: 


Answer After the pyorrhea has progressed 


I surest and most 


veyond a certain point the 
satisfactory method to adopt is to give a gen 
eral anesthetic and pull all the offenders while 


the dog is asleep. Then continue feeding solely 


on raw foods ground very fine. Dogs can live | 


for years without teeth—A. A. H 


Salmon Poisoning 


Question:—Salmon poisoning, what is it, how 
is it prevented?—W. E. R., Ore. 


Answer:—Salmon poisoning is contracted by 
dogs who partake of dead fish, which are the 
intermediate host of a microscopic fluke. Such 


fish are commonly known as sorebacks. To date 
no known cases of salmon poisoning has been 
known to be contracted from Rocky Mountain 
Trout, but such an occurrence would not be 


impossible. Cooked trout and salmon will not | 


kill a dog, so all fish food should be cooked. 
—A. A. H. 


Rickets 
Question:—My 4'%-months old Springer has 
rickets with enlarged joints and crooked legs. 
Please advise a treatment.—J. W. S., lowa. 


Answer Feed your dog generously on raw 
bones and meat, eggs and milk Give a_ tea- 
spoonful Norwegian Cod Liver Oil in food three 
times daily. 
nature’s remedies for rickets. Too much exer- 
cise of the right sort can’t be given.—A. A. H. 


Body Lice 
Question:—My beagle hound has a_ bloodsuck- 
ing parasite on his throat and chest. Please ad- 
vise a treatment.—B. DeW., Pa. 


Answer The parasites are the common body 
louse of the dog. Sponge him two times a week 
with one tablespoonful Abbott’s Izal in a quart 
of warm water. Apply a louse powder contain- 
ing Derris root once daily. Clean up the breeding 
places in the bedding and eracks of the wood- 
work where he sleeps.—A. A. H. 


Sunshine, exercise and fresh air are | 


| 





| 
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The new Bird Dog’s Palace, with improved back 
design. Curved and tapered to fit the body of your 
car, clamps rigidly on the running-board of any 
car and does not touch the body. 

Additional room and insulated, it is more com- 
fortable for the dogs. 

Suitable for large pointers or setters. The 2-dog 
size, length 48 inches, with curved front end, which 
permits its use also on smaller cars with short run- 
ning-board, Price $17.50. Without curved front 
end, length 44 inches, Price $15.00. One-dog size, 
length 87 inches, Price $12.50. Large Police Dog 
size, Price $15.00. And a De Luxe Rear Mode! for 
any trunk rack, Price $20.00. Immediate shipment. 


IDEAL FOR 


CAMPING 
PICNICS 


... This handy Me- 
: geath Refrigerator 
: Basket. Convenient, 
attractive, ye insulated—has ice compart- 
ments at each end, with drain valve, rubber gaskets 
and feet. Ideal way to carry fish, game or food 
even on the hottest days. Takes up small space. 
Only $7.50. Order yours now! 
DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY, Golden City, Mo. 








A swollen stomach is a sure symptom of 


worms in puppies. Give Sergeant’s Sure 
Shot or Puppy Capsules. Sergeant’s Dog 
Food builds health and strength. 















Write for a free copy of Sergeant’s Dog 
Book. Free advice on your dog’s health. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 

MEDICINES 
AND FOOD 
CONTAINS COMPLETE 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 
Also FREE Pulletine about 
RABBITS 
There’s a epecial Glover Medicine for most 
conditions. If your dealer doesn’t have the 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
GLOVER’S 


Write fully. 
ergeants 
NEW 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
CATS, FOXES and 
one you need, order it direct from us. 
DOG MEDIC INES 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 


of small accounts in this department. 
ing date of issue. 

your advertisement. 
America 


Birds and Animals 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that 
OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION 
and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 


‘Birds and . Animals 





Montcalm Ringnecks 


Our 1931 crop of Ringnecks is 
now ready for delivery. These 
birds are of exceptional quality. 


They have the proper size for age, 


thick 


are heavy-boned, unusually 
and meaty, brilliantly colored, and 
have the vigor that makes them 
outstanding for fall shooting. 
Montcalm Ringnecks have a 
splendid inheritance which makes 
them ideal for turning into your 
propagating coverts 
Order now. Safe delivery, fair 
dealing guaranteed. 


GAME FARM 





MONTCALM 
Phoenixville R. F. D. No. 3, 
Pennsylvania 
Box 
B 











RAISE CHINCHILLA 


AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR RABBITS 


ig Money—We Supply Stock 
ane CONTRACT FOR ALL rou RAISE 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
book, catalog and contract, also copy of 
Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. STAHL'S 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 135A, Holmes Park, Mo, 















Ringneck Pheasants 


5000 young stock available beginning Aug. Ist. Three 
months old, hardy, swift, full-flight stock, fully capable 
of immediate adaptability to local covers. Truly: Game 
Birds. Every order receives prompt, personal attention. 


Staples & Lawrence Game Farm 
Breeding and Restocking Specialists 
loltis, N. H. 











5000 RINGN ECK 





PHEASANTS Hardy, full-flight; 
capable immediate adaptability to local covers. Per- 
sonal attention given every order Staples & Lawrence, 
Hollis, New Hampshire 8-3 


PEDIGREED 





STANDARD CHINCHILLAS, all ages 























also new bred Sables, White and Flemish Giants 
Melichar Fur Farm, R. F. D 3, So. Omaha, Nebr. 8-3 
EXTRA ‘DARK GLAC IER Mountain Mink Fine heavy 
furred, excellent quality of breeding stock for sak 
Barney M. LBrannin, Melville, Montana 9-2 
YUKON MINK, THE darkest obtainable Our lit 
erature on pens, care, ete., is instructive. LaBar's 
Yukon Mink Farm, Austin, Minn. 
MUSKRATS—SAVE MONEY on large quantities giant 
dark Rocky Mountain breeders Reliance Fur Farm 
tox 2345E, Denver, Colorado 9-2 
MUSKRATS. LARGE DARK Hudson Seal quality 
breeders, $7 pair. Order now for fall delivery. B. J. 
Hourigan, Pine River, } Minn 
FERRETS, “WHITE “AND brown Shipped C. O. D 
5 discount on lot orders Paul 8S. Almendinger 
Prospect, Ohio. 
LABRADOR MINK GERMAN Fitch, most profitab!e 
Free literature. Sky Meadow Ranch, 


fur be arers. 
Yonkers . YY. 





or small lots Also coons 














FOR SALE :: FERRETS | large 
Write for prices. W. H. Campbell, Route 2, New 
Lon lon, Ohio, 
FOR SALE. ~ FEW pair black fur ferrets, 75% Fitch, 
and bred females. Almendinger Hatcheries, Rocky 
Ri ige, Ohio. 9-3 
MINK AL ASK. AN KITS, .~ proven breeders Dark 
stock—priced to sell. W. Begalka, Clear Lake, 8S D. 
STAHL’S PEDIGREED CHINC HILL AS re asonable, 





bucks free. Oakwoods Rabbitry, Amana, Iowa 
G OLDEN PHEASANTS, 1931 hatched Wm. H. Co- 
burn, R-17, Box 198, Indianapolis, Ind 8-2 





MACKENSEN GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number Ring- 
neck pheasants, Hungarian  part- 
ridges, Mallard ducks, Call ducks, 
Bob White quail, Valley quail, and 
practically anything in the line of 
game and fancy birds, and animals. 


William J. Mackensen Yardley, Pa. 














FOR SALE: DARK Northern Raccoon, red fox, mink 
and split cap skunks. Joe Sandmeyer, St. James 
Minn. 9-3 


115-R, Val- 
tf 





RABBITS AND SUPPLIES. 
Y. 


ley Stream, N 





Facey Corp., 





FOR 
Amana, 


FERRETS. WRITE book 15c. Herman 


Leichsenring, South 


prices, 
Iowa. 





Kennel 








ENGLISH SETTERS, 


Liewellin-Lavarac Strain, six- 

generation pedigree Bloodlines of Field and Show 
Champions: Prince Rodney, Mallwyds, Roy of Edendale, 
Britannia, MacAllister, Mohawk, Eugene’s Ghost. Six 
litters of puppies born March-April from matings that 
are proven producers of Show and Field class. Some 
blue and orange beltons Perfect development and con- 
dition guaranteed Setters of the highest class $40 
and $50 each E. B. Melntyre, P. O., Silver Spring, 
—~ a pee (Residence 5 miles North of Washington, 

c., line on mee Ave., Brookville Pike at Glen- 
aot Md.) Telephone Kensington 152-W 





YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers. 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, BKostons, Pekingese 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 





SHORTHAIRED POINTERS, 

New German Pointer or Everyuse dog. 
ers, trial, tree, retrieve land or water. All-around 
gun dog Intelligent, watchful companion for man or 
child Puppies $50 and up. Best imported breeding ob- 
tainable. Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana, 4-6 


also known as 
Stanch point 


GERMAN 





Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preced- 
yee submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 
is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, 


distributed all over 


Kennel sages 


A 4% YR. OLD SILENT fast fur getter that puts a coor 

up quick Cc. 0. D. $40.00. 15 days’ trial Purchase 
money back Guarantee. B. W. Miller, Lynn Grove 
Ky 








FOR SALE: HIGH class rabbit hounds 
and hole barkers, not gun shy, any age 

c. o. d. male or female, $20 each, $35 

trial. C. Singleton, Pryorsburg, Ky 


routers, drivers 
or size, shipped 
a pair. 10 days 





SPRINGER PUPPIES, ALL ages, 
Very reasonable. All papers. Grown stock 
wanted Springer Spaniel Kennels, 


leading bloodlines 
Describe kind 
Ida Grove, lowa tf 


GOLDEN LABRADOR PUPPIES from trained and reg 


istered stock, farm raised; the natural retriever. Pa 

















pers furnished. S. C. Bobp, McHenry, N. D. 9-2 
WORLD’S LARGEST HOUND Kennels Offers: Quality 

Hunting dogs. Sold Cheap. ‘Trial Allowed. Literature 
Free. Dixie Kennels, Ine., B12, Herrick, IIL. 8-2 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 

fox terriers. Pals, Pecdigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. tf 
HUNDRED COONHOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, Rabbit 


Redbones, Blacktans 
Herrick, Illinois 


hounds, Blueticks, Supply Cat 


alog Beckennels, A-30, 


PEDIGREED IRISH WATER Spaniel pups 
er Spaniel pups, $10 and $15. Good brood 
$30. Gail Kreymborg, Atkinson, Nebr 





and Sprin 
bitches, 





AIREDALE, 6 mo., $15; pedi 
6 wks., $20 to $30. R. A 
Colo 


PEDIGREED FEMALE 
greed male Boston puppies, 
Ogle, P. O. Box 32, Englewood, 











COCKER SPANIEL PUPS, blacks and reds, eligible 

also number one black brood bitch Elwood Kennels 
916 East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky R-4 
50 BEAGLES AND rabbit hounds, well »roke. Also one 

year old dogs started. John Grenewalt, 873 E. Pop 
lar St., York, Pa. tf 
FINEST STRAIN BEAGLES in all beagledom. Sen 


dime for sales list. Beagles, 


Wisconsin. 


Masterly Johnson Creek 
tf 





GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS, 
gun dog for Field, Wood or Water 
retrieves. Affectionate, intelligent, 








the all-around 
Points, trails, trees, 
watchful companion 


for man or child. America’s largest breeder and im- 
porter. 15 brood matrons, 4 stud dogs. Puppies $40.00 
Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana 9-6 





OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for 

sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; 
fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle 
hounds, youngsters started on game. Also pointers and 
setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- 
legue 10c. 12-tf 
FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, Tenn., offers for 

coonhounds that will please Shipped on fair and 
impartial trial the way you can afford to buy. We also 
are selling on easy payment plan which will meet your 
approval. Write for prices and information. 





sale 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS, genuine curly coated, rat- 
tails. Puppies all ages, youngsters, trained dogs 
Always on hand, All breeding from working strains, 
registered stock. Largest, finest kennel 


in America 

Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
BEAGLES, 
Springer Spaniels 





SETTERS, 
Grown 


POINTERS, 
stock 


Fox Hounds, 
and puppies ready to 








ship and train. Stud dogs at public stud. Brood and 
show stock a specialty Photos 6c in stamps. Stamforil 
Kennels, Bangall, N. Y 9-2 
ATTENTION HU NTERS! | WILL furnish you the best 

coon, opossum, mink, skunk, rabbit, and fox hounds 
cheap, shipped for trial. Write for free literature show 


and breeding 
Kentucky. 


ing pictures Kentucky Coonhound Ken- 


nel, Kevil, 








HIGH-CLASS SPRINGER Spaniel pups from Field Trial 





stock. Prices reasonable. D. M. Jones, Port Huron 
Mich. 8-3 
$45.00 BUYS A coonhound on trial. Also shotgun and 


McCormick, Charleston, Mo. 7-3 


horn for sale. W. D. 





COON, POSSUM, SKUNK, Rabbit and foxhounds che oP. 
Trial. Herrick Hound Kennel, Herrick, 


PRICE LIST 10 





BASSETHOUNDS: ILLUSTRATED 








Smith Basset Kennels, Spring Valley, Ohio 
GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies Reasonable 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 6-t 





ST. BERNARD PUPS, $25 and $50 with 


American Ken 
nel papers R. B. Colby, Loyal, Wis. 9-3 





ANOTHER LITTER OF pedigreed Boston puppies. 
of breed. Mrs. Jesse Smith, Hepe, Ind. 


Best 





pow coated, top 
Puppies all ages 
Also thoroughly 
Twelve beautiful 
Min 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS, genuine 
knot rat-tails, registered in A. K. C 
Youngsters from six to twelve months. 
trained dogs. Two fine brood matrons 
studs. Largest, most sanitary kennels in America. 

nesota Kennels, Rush City, Minn 





COONHUNTERS NOW OFFERING choice selections from 

among hundreds of the best coon, skunk, opossum 
hounds the Ozarks have to offer. Also have some extra 
good coonhound pups six months old $10 each. Enclose 
stamp for price list and reference. Edward Ferguson 
Booneville, Arkansas. 

















paar - | SPRINGER SPANIELS: PUPPIES and youngsters. Best 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, GRAND litter of puppies from bloodlines. Eligible to registration. Also litter of 
best field and show blood in the country. Proper ace purebred English setter puppies from trained parents 
for training during the hunting season. Reasonable. Dr No papers. Summer prices. G. A. Sigel, Box 55, Route 
E. J. Blumenshine, 9919 Ward St., Detroit. 8, Charlotte, N. C 
. ia i — 
THE SOUTHERN FARM Coonhound Kennels, Selmer. SETTERS AND POINTERS, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
Tenn. Headquarters for the best in coonhounds, cat and deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, bear and 
hounds, combination hunters. Shipped on free trial be lion hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds. Shipped on 
fore you buy. Write for catalog 9-6 trial. Catalog 10 cts. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, 
- | Kentucky. tf 
FOR SALE, TWO tip top cooners, also a few high | : 
classed opossum and coonhounds. Rabbit-hounds of best | EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
quality $25.00 a pair. All dogs guaranteed on long trial. | puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
D. D. Scott, Lawrenceburg, Tenn. | sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
| Denver, Colo. tf 





BEAGLES, FOXHOUNDS, HUNTING _ foxterriers. 

broken and ready to break Twenty-five years a 
breeder here. Reference from Canal Zone to Alaska 
*" D. Heyen, Barryville, N. Y 





bitches and pups, 
Breed 
Minn 


GREYHOUND REGISTERED DOGS, 
the kind you can beat the other fellow with. 
ing tells. 


Stockings, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, 








rats, 
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Kennel 


Outdoor Life | Outdoor Recreation 


Arms 





GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 





ENGLISH AND IRISH ‘setter pups, Springers and 
Irish Water Spaniel pups. All eligible to register 
Males $15; females $10. Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr 








50 WELL BROKE Beagles and rabbit dogs; also good 
started young dogs R. Foller, 549 E. King 8t., 
York, Pa. 7-3 





HIGH CLASS FOX, deer, coonhounds. 24 years a ship- 
9-3 


per. J. R Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 





REAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS. Broken, trial M 
Baublitz Co., Seven Valleys, Pa. R-6 





rRUE COCKER SPANIELS. Puppies and stud service 
Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn. 





TRAINED COUGAR HOUND for sale. Cheap. Keith 
Conner, Jared, Wash. 9-2 





TRAINED RABBIT AND Beagle hounds. Ed Leichtle, 
Cold Spring, Ky 9.2 

















GUN LOVERS. ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 
American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
oin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
ind is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts ‘ncludes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
inder no obligation in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 12-tf 





KENTUCKY SPRINGFIELD 20” Sporting Model 
Regular Springfield action, Vickers harrel. Custom 
hand-made European walnut full stock with cheek-plece 
ind p. g. Gold bead front and Lyman 48 rear sights 
We offer two of these fine rifles brand new at exact cost 
of manufacture, $75.00 each. Baker & Kimball, 38 
South St., Boston, Mass 





QUICK METHOD “BLUING solution, $1.00; Old En 
lish Stock finishing oil, $1.00; Lapping compound for 
barrel and action work, $1.00; Whelen gun slings %” 
ide of Latago leather, $2.00; Old English Stock Polish, 
$1.00 Circular on request. Jas. V. Howe, Riflemaker 
nd Gunsmith, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 6-tf 


G 00D NEWS. MAIL money order for $29 and we will 

express to you Winchester 1912 gun, 12, 16 or 20 
gauge Write to us for prices on all guns, rifles, fish 
ing tackle, ammunition We save you dollars. Persons 
Sport Shop, 31 years in business in Columbus, Neb- 
iska 9-2 





HERE’S A KNOCKOUT! Winchester Model 86, lever 
action rifle; strongest system ever invented. Popular 
70 cal., 22 inch barrel; half magazine, take-down 
Weight about 7% Ibs Sporting rear sight Regular 
price, $57.85. Order yours now—Special, $23.95. Hudson, 
L-52 Warren Street, New York. 











MAKE OLD GUNS Like New. New Method Gun 
Bluer No heating necessary Easily applied with 
brush. %th pint ean retails $1.00. Send for circular: 
What Gunsmiths Say.’’ New Method Gun Bluing Co., 
Desk oc- 9, Bradfor¢ 1, Pa. 





THE NEW IMPROVED copper-cased, non- fouling ‘bul 
lets for High Powered sporting rifles are SUPER 
urate and wonderfully efficient game stoppers All 
quiries and orders receive prompt attention. Western 

fool & Copper Wks., Box 856, Oakland, California. 


FINE PHOTOGRAPH, AFFIDAVIT and _ particulars 
McCall-Hickok gun (registered)—the pistol that killed 
Wild Bill Hickok !—$5 Add this item to your gun 
knowledge. Raymond W. Thorp, Room 5, 39 Broad St., 

Charleston, 8S. C 

OVERSTOCKED, 30-06 CARTRIDGES $2.00 per 109, 
30-06 expanding $3.00 per 100, 30-06 Match $3.00 per 

100, Krag, $3.50 per 100, 45 Auto $2.50 per 100. D. O 
Amstutz, Ransom, Kans 
MACHINE GUN PARTS, yacht cannon, Kentucky guns, 
rifle range telephones, ‘‘World War’ leg armor; Pin 

Fire shotgun shells, .45 and .30-06 empties. Gattling 
uns. Natalish, Stockbridge, Mass. 

RIFLE TELESCOPES FOR hunting and target; Mount- 
ings that hold telescope rigid and will not lose ad- 
istment Send for comahen Malcolm Rifle Telescope 

Co., BR. D. No. 1, Auburn, N. Y 7-3 


RARRELS: 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt 

















$2.00; prepaid. Long Luger barrels, arms and am 
unition price list free PACIFICARMS, Box 427 
San Francis co, California. June °32 





DALY 3-BBL. 16 gauge double; 52-20 rifle 28” ba barrels, 

weight 7% lIbs., good condition; Ideal reloading tools 
$36.00; prepaid, $38.00 Lars Jepson, Palatka, Florida 
Route A 


1 FEW EXTRA good medium priced, slightly used 
double shotguns, no trades, satisfaction guarantee: 
George Clapp, Lake St. Ithaca, N. Y. 9-3 


GUNSTOCK BLANKS! PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 
$5. Sporters $1.50, $3.50, and $6. C. T. Harner, 
1600 Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 


SELL .32-20 BISLEY Colts, 5% _ barrel Factory 
rebuilt, fine. Heiser holster, $35. H. T. Miller, Bay 
City, Oregon. 


GUNSMITH. RESTOCKING TO order. Better stocks 
make better marksmen William Tietz, South St 
Paul, Minn. 7-3 


GUNS, AMMUNITION, RELOADING supplies. Stamp 
for catalog W. Joseph O’Connor, 1517 First St., 
Baker, Oregon. 


GUN —S KING, PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 
able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio 
July 32 























TRADE: COLTS .45 auto want Colts .22 Woodsman 
Pp 


C. Clayton, Eufaula, Ala 





Reloading Tools 
and Supplies 


SEND FOR LATEST 
CATALOG-7B 





Front and rear SIGHTS for all Rifles. The lowest 
priced, heavy duty, semi-automatic RELOADING 
TOOL on the market. All RELOADING SUP- 
PLIES. Master Gunsmiths—repairing and restock- 
ing; barrels reblued from $2.50 up. Agents wanted. 


Pacific Gun Sight Co. 


Office and Factory—i24 Balboa St., near 6th Ave., 
San Francisco, C alifornia 
(formerly at 682-24th Ave.) 








——_—___—_— 












Bullet Sizer and 
Lubricator 





Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata- 
logue on hand loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


815 W. Sth St. 








patterns, $1.00 per assortment. 


Ogden Smith Double Wing Snelled Dry Flies, 
25 yd. Enamelled Lines 25c each. Everything 


1127-17th St. 


Fishing Tackle That’ s Fit For Fishing 


Special—1 doz. assorted Midget- Eyed Dry Flies, Size 15 hooks. Two each of 6 different 
Every fly fisherman should have this assortment. 


E. H. STEUCK 





all sizes. Hooks and all patterns $1.50 doz. 
for the fisherman. Prices quoted on request. 


Denver, Colo. 








SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special! shells, 
sights fitted. Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St.. Erie, Pa. 











LOOK THESE OVER 


as represented 22 H. & R. revolver, 2% inch barrel 
good condition, $3 
holster, as new, $10 -25 Colt automatic, blue, fine 
condition, $10 
Audley holster, $15 


Luger pistol, 8 in. bbl., 1917 model, good cond., $20. 9 
mm. Luger pistol, 12 in. bbl., 1917 Erfurt model, good 
cond., $25. 9 mm. Luger pistol, 8 in. 1917 model, with 
stock and holster, fine cond., $30. 32 8S. & W. top 
brake revolver, 2% in. bbl., 


good cond., $12 


revolver, 6 in., fine cond., 
volver with Ideal loading tools, 


ington .35 automatic rifle, good cond., $16.50 
ton Express .30-06, brand new, with Lyman 48 sight 
$42. Winchester model 52, brand new, .22 cal., $27.50 
Winchester model 90, new cond., .22 cal., $12 Winches 


SELL—COLT 32 revolver 


.38 double action revolver, $3.75; Remington .22 short 
automatic, $15.00; Stevens 2 

like new, $9.00; 12 gauge double barrel hammer gun, 
$9.00; 12 gauge double hammerless, $10.00; Winchester 
1897, genuine Damascus barrel, repeater, $25.00; Ithaca 
16 gauge double, 
Marlin hammerless 12 gauge repeating trap gun, cost 
$79.00, like new, $55.00; 
hammerless, Damascus barrels, 100 shells, case, $38.00 
Send money orders. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minnesota 


WINCHESTER BARGAINS. 


half-magazine 
Model 94, 25/35, 32/40 and 38/55, half-magazine, 26” 
bbls., $23.95 Model 86, light weight 45/70, half-maga 
zine takedown, 22” nickel steel bbl., $22.50 


jointed rod free. 
Boston, Mass. tf 





7 : VER Sent c. o. d. by express, subject 
examination 10% deposit as good faith Every article 


25 Colt automatic, nickel, in Heiser 


32 Colt automatic, blue, as new with 
. 32 Savage automatic, fine condi 


tion, $10 32 Harrington & Richardson self-loading 
automatic pistol, as new, $9 38 Colt automatic pistol 
pocket model, formerly $42, good cond., $15 30 Luger 
pistol, 3% inch bbl., fine cond., $15, with holster 32 


Y ‘ pearl grips, zood cond., $10 
38 8S. & W. top brake revolver, 5 in. bbl pearl grips 
38 S. & W. Regulation Police revolver 


blued, as new, $17.50 38 S. & W. hammeriess, safety | 
grip, revolver, as new, 3% in., $15. 32 H. & R. 6 inch 
target revolver, good cond., $5 .88 Colt army special 


$18. 32-20 Colt Bisley re- 
in., as new, $40 41 





Colt Bisley revolver, good cond., , $25 45 Colt 
Army model revolver, 5% in., as new, $16 45 Colt New 
Service revolver, 7% in.. fine cond., $20 6s. & W 
j-inch revolver, fine cond., $20 45 Schofield model 8 


& W., single action, 7% in., blued, in fine eond., very 


rare gun, now $75.00 value for $45 22 Colt Pol. Pos 
6 in. revolver, fine cond., $15 23 
target model, new, with holster, $: 
Straight Line target pistol, brand al witl 


Camp Perry 
22 8. & W 
i 


metal case 


“Colt 


tet 


$25 22 Marble Game Getter, good as new, $15. .32 
P aramount automatic pistol (Colt ammunition), zood, $6 
RIFLES—.22 Stevens Favorite rifle, $4. 32-40 Win 


chester take-down rifle, outside worn, inside fair, $5 


38-55 Marlin rifle, octagon bbl., 


$12 Rem 
Reming 


fine cond 


ter model 1903, automatic rifle, as new, $15. SHOT 
GUNS—12 g. 30 Springfield double hammerless, fine 
cond., $12 12-30 Aubrey double hammerless, damascus 
barrels, good, $18 12-30 Ithaca double hammerless 


damascus barrels, fine, $25. 16-28 Ithaca double hammer- 
less, as new, $25 
trigger, ejectors, brand new, $55 12-30 Marlin pump 
gun, fine condition, $18 
less with rib, fine cond., $3 

matic shotgun with ventilated rib, as new, $48 


12-32 L. C. Smith Ideal grade, sing 
12-30 Winch. pump, hammer- 
2. 12-32 Remington auto 
National 
Minn apolis _Minn 





amera Exchange, 5 South 5th St., 








cartridges, holster $10 00: 
Smith & Wesson .38 Special, holster, cartridges, $15 00: 





repeater, visible loading 


automatic ejectors, like new, $45.00; 


Remington 10 gauge double 








ALL takedowns, brand new 
with Winchester guarantee. Model 92, 32/20 and 44/40 
38/40 full magazine. 24” bbls., $19.85 





Shipped 
D. receipt $5.00 M. O. If cash in full, we pack 
Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South St 





MARLIN LEVER-ACTION .22 Takedowns. We have 


ten only, brand new Model 97 Practically identical 


to Model 39 except plain grip. Will handle short, long 


99 


and long rifle cartridges. In our opinion the best .22 
calibre repeater made. Price $21.50 while they last 
Also a few Model 47 Marlin forearm action takedowns 
at $16.95. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 
Mass. 

BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK bDilanks, $1 up 


38 South St., Boston 
t 





Stamp brings price list. Any thickness. John Park- 


hill, Rochester, Minn 





TRADE: TROMBONE, WANT Colt .22 or other firearms 
Dewey, Deerfield, Wis. 








WINCHESTER FIFTY FOUR 


Here is the rifle $2 1 -95 
bargain of 1931. The 


regular NRA _ type solid 

frame, bolt action, 5-shot magazine. Tapered 24” bbl. 
of Winchester nickel steel Lyman gold bead front 
and two leaf folding rear sights. Selected walnut 
stock with finely checkered pistol grip and forearm. 
Swivel eyes for sling strap. Caliber 30/30 only. 
(Discontinued caliber in this model.) Perfect for the 
new hi-speed ctg. Regular retail price $45. We 
offer these new guns in original boxes with Winches- 
ter guarantee, at about half. $21.95. We ship 
c.o.d examination for $5.00 M. O. = cash in full 
with order, we pack fine jointed rod f 


Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South St., Besten, ‘Mass. (Est. 1913) 







Wilmington, Del. 




















Fishing Tackle 






e Puzzling Invention! 
Imitates alive bug flap- 
ig pingits wings. Never was 
. a bait like it, All metal. 
wie FLASHY! Easy to cast 
and reel. Semi-weedless. Single 4-0 hook. For 
allgame fish either casting. trolling or dipping. 
Length of Lure 2%". Weight % oz. Finished 
in Nickel, Copper or Brass. $1.00 at your deal- 
er's or Postpaid direct. FREE Circular. 


H.G.ALLEN & CO., Dept.1, PEORIA,ILL. 











FISHERMEN! WHY HUNT Baits? Catch More Fish 

Five sure catch Channel, Bluecat, and Bullhead bait 
recipes. Eight never fail Carp, Buffalo, and Sucker bait 
recipes Twelve other improved and tested bait recipes. 
Easily prepared. ‘Turtle baits, fish lures, traps, How to 
attract fish, How to raise and keep night crawlers, 
Prescriptions for anti-mosquito, Bait preserving fluid, 
Bee stings, Ivy Poison, Snake bite lotions, and many 
other recipes, tips, and secrets of great value. Our 
complete booklet $1.00 Postpaid. Our tish worm Lure 
will inerease your catch, 50c bottle. Prepaid. Linders 
Store, Dept. 0, Delphos, Ohio. 





FLY FISHERMEN MAKE your own flies. Easily 

learned at home. In one week, during your spare 
time, you can tie files that will eatch fish. Overy de- 
tail explained in my illustrated lessons which cover 
“Fan wing,’’ “‘Hair wing,’’ ‘“‘Hackle,”’ ‘‘Bivisible,”” and 
“Spider’’ flies, as well as other patterns, many of which 
are original. Two dollars, postpaid. Dr. F. Kim- 
ball, 514 Chalmers Ave., Detroit, Mich 7-3 
TROUT “PLIES: TO clear stock. Regular $2.00 dry 

flies, all good patterns, our own selections, $1.00 per 
dozen while they last. Hoag Tackle Co., 5310 Temple- 
ton Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 





FISHERMEN: AT LAST a reel t that needs no thumbing, 

absolutely backlash proof. At your dealers or direct 
Free literature. Specialty Mfg. Co., 521 Court St., 
Pekin, Ill. 9-2 











Old _ Coins 





$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Many very valu- 

able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and me 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 





RARE UNITED STATES and Foreign coins. Paper 
currency War medals and Decorations. Selling cat- 
alogue 10c. Alexis Mangelle, Colorado Springs, Colo 
tf 





CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER size, 27¢, one-half 
dollar size, 53c. Two cent piece and catalogue, 10c 
Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 5- 














” ‘Phataaen, Postcards, Photos 


WILD GAME PHOTOGRAPHS—Elk, deer, buffalo, etc., 
all different. Postcard size, 50¢ dozen postpaid. EKas- 
ton Picture Shop, Gardiner, Montana. 9-2 
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Books and Magazines 





FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than Mr. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun Rack; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs: Auto Travel & Camp; 
Fish & Tackle; Woodcraft; 
The Fur Markets; Trapline; 
American Trappers Associa- 
tion, and Question Box. 
Price $2.00 a year 
25 cents copy 


Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 


Clip thie ad and send with 50¢ cash, check or money order to 


FUR-FISH- GAME 





Cover—Actual photos repro- 
duced in natural colors. 


Special 








172 East Long St. olumbus, Ohio 
Name 
Address 
On Sale at News Stands 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois. 


will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 


~~ Where To Go 


SALMON RIVER BOAT TRIP 

hunting, fishing, photographic opportunities in 
lea Safe passage through three hundred miles 
wilderness on ‘“The River Of No Return.”’ Capt. 
and Elmer Keith, Salmon, Idaho 


TWENTY YEARS IN the mountains trapping adjacent 
to the big Smokey and Quenel Lake game fields and 
parties. If in- 


now in a position to take out hunting 
Goodell, Shere, 
8-2 


big game 
Amer- 
virgin 
Gulicke 


‘offe rs , finest 








terested write for information. L. E. 
B. C., Canada. 

SPRING BEAR HUNTS. § 
Chamberlain Basin and 

deer, goat, sheep and lion. Allen Stonebraker, 
rens, Idaho. Outfitter and guide 


a. ; 
Cameras and Photo Supplies 
MAKE- MONEY IN 
home. Spare or full time. New plan. 
it. Experience unnecessary American School 
tography, Dept. 1283, 3601 Michigan Ave., ¢ 


Wild Duck Attractions 
Attract Wild Ducks 


lants will 





trips, fishing 
hunting elk, 
War- 

7-3 


Summe r pack 
vicinity. Fall 














Learn quickly at 
Nothing like 
of Pho- 


Chicago. 1-12 


P *hotography. 






















Natural aquatic food 
5 thousands of Wil 
our fove orite waters. Plant ML 
RICE WILD CELERY, POND- 
WEED SEEDS and others 
anteed to produce results. 
reduced. iscount on early or- 
ders. Write for expert planting 
advice and free literature. 
Wi: consin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-8 Oshkosh, Wis. 


i 


More Ducks Come 


Wild Rice, Muskgrass bring 
ducks in swarms. oe 
farmous sure-gro sent anywhere 
for fall planting = supply lasts. Prices 
lower during September. Now ready for 
planting. ree booklet. Write 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC F FARMS 
387 A Bik. . Wis. 
























$2. Purebred 
Farm raised 
shipped to 33 
Reelfoot 
satisfaction 

9-3 


DECOYS $5 PAIK; hens, $3; drakes, 
Grey English calls from imported stock. 
and hand tamed, $3.50 Satisfactorily 

lifferent states last season Have furnished 
Lake guides for years. Safe delivery and 
guaranteed. A. G. Harris, Jr., Newbern, Tenn. 


LIVE ; DEC OYS—GENU INE Small English callers, $5.00 





pair; $7.50 trio. Mallards, $3.00 Jair; $4.50 trio. 
- ’ with flyers and to auswer artifical call. Shipped 
D. Prompt shipment. C. ©. Coffman, Carthage, 
Tilinets, Route 2 9-3 
NEW DEC ‘OYS OW Prices. Balsawood Decoys, weight 
8 oz., Cor’ ecoys, 14 oz. Grass Suits and Blinds, 
Duck Calls, «.vose Calls. C. W. Grubbs, 1512 Crockett, 


Htouston, Texas 








MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
kin, Minnesota. . Sept. ‘31 
CANADIAN GEESE, FANCY little English callers, 
pheasarts Coates Game Farm, Meadville, Mo. sie 
GENUINE SMALL ENGLISH Callers $9.50 per trio 
0. L. Krink, Sheffield, Iowa 9-2 
Homesteads and Lands 
FOR SALE: FINE Canadian Beach property 48 acres 
Pine Grove, good buildings, safe beach on Soo-Toronto 


Highway near Thessalon. $3,850.00 half cash. Apply to 





PD. J. Sandie, Thessalon, Ont. Algoma. _ oe 

$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 

ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bidg., Kansas 

City, Kansas. 7-6 

SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, particulars free Real Estate Sales- 

man Co., Dept. 507, Lincoln, Nebr 9-2 








Outdoor Life g Outdoor Recreation 













Taxidermy Miscellaneous 
Insect to | HS elated ar: 
Heads, animals, birds and 
by fish mounted. Fur rugs, | Wanted—Names of men desiring 
tanning, ladies’ furs. t 
Game heads, rugs, ete., for steady outdoor government jobs; 
| ti TEP _ All ougetien oor $1,700-$2,400 year; vacation. Patrol 
axidermiusts, ea orms, oois, eyes, etc. uck- . : 4 4 
tails and feathers for fly tying. We buy and parks; protect game. Write immedi- 
sell scalps, horns, furs, elk teeth, skins for ately. Delmar Inst., Dept. A-1, 
mounting. Denver, Colo. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 9 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N N. Y ° 


WELL MOUNTED 





TROPHIES 
constant reminders of glorious 
days afield 
FINS FURS FEATHERS 
LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 


Successors to 








Maa@.. BOAT BLUE PRINTS 


For the amateur. 
sary, 














No patterns neces 
any one may build a boat from 


our large detailed Blue Prints, Speed, 
Row, Runabouts, Fishing, Hunting 
and Duck Punts Set of Blue 


Prints and specifications for 12, 
14, 16 ft. canoes $2.00 each 
Pamphlet. 10c. 


THE BLUE PRINT COMPANY 





Jonas Bros. of Livi 











Taxidermist | 


Your specimens 
mounted Life Like 
and true to Nature. 
Workmanship guaran- 
teed. 





Game Heads, Fur 
Rugs, Birds, etc., 
beautifully mounted 


for your den or home. 





Write for Information. 


THOMAS HODGES 
505 East 7th Street, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





















E. A. LOCKWOOD 
GAME HEAD 





1037 E. 146th St., Cleveland, Ohio 








Railway Mail Clerks: $158-$225 


month; steady work; vacation. 
Experience unnecessary. Free 
details how to qualify. Write 
Delmar Institute, Dept. A-50, 


Denver, Colo. 











noe ELD GLASSES 





Tel New; Used. $1.00 up. 8 X 
Binoculars a “All Makes. Large assortment. Cata- 
og free. 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 19B, Elmira, New York 

















BUILD YOUR OWN Boat and save two-third the build 

ers cost using our Knock-down Ready-cut Semi-as 
sembled Materials. Cruisers, Runabouts, Sail, Row and 
Outboard Cruisers, Runabouts and Speedsters. 38 De 
signs. Send 10c for 64 page Catalog. Brooks Boat Co 
Inc., Box L32, Saginaw, West Side, Michigan. 9-2 


WANTED, ELIGIBLE MEN—WOMEN, 18-50, 

ify at once for permanent Government Positions, Salary 
range, $105-$250 monthly. Gov't experience unnecessary; 
Paid vacations; Common education; Thousands appointed 
yoosty. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo 
oday tf 





qual- 






























































SPECIALIST BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, telescopes. Slightly 
r ae $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars $11. All makes 
JuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, et 
vane o oy who 3 to 24 power. World’s largest assortment. Catalog 
wan e st free. DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 19 A, Elmira, N. Y 
’ saittbrae California WE ARE HEADQUARTERS for all makes of high 
grade cameras, motion picture equipment and binocu 
—- NUFACTURE b t lars. We feature the MIRAKEL binoculars. Good al 
TAXIDERMISTS, WE MAD a a srtificial lowance for firearms in trade. National Camera Ex 
——— i hy A Alt 5 a... a. Hy oo. change, 5 So. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn 
sku 0 . 
fic Mal. eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request. CARETAKER OR GAME PROTECTOR German, 
L. Loew & Son, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash. oe married, no children, wants steady positior 
$s willing to go any place, wife good k. tichard 
SALE: UNCLAIMED TROPHIES of deceased sports- | Heinemann, Gen Del... Besttle Went Cook: Hichar 
man. Mothproof rugs, African lions, leopard, bears, | ————— 
Mt. lions, bobcats, mounted game heads, elk, bison, aa a PREHISTORIC FOSSIL Shark Teeth, $1 
sheep, antelope, deer. Expert mountings. Wholesale 50, $2 each. Fossil Clams, 3 tor $1. Fossil Shark 
prices. Jack Miles, 1450 So. Bdwy., Denver. 7-3 Vertebrae. $1 each. KR. W. Thorp, Room 5, 39 Broad 
GLASS EYES. All kinds of Taxidermists’ and Fur- | St» Charleston, South Carolina. 
riers’ supplies. Finest, cheapest. Send today for most RECIPES FOR MAKING genuine Mexican (Chile Co 
complete catalog ever issued. J. W. Elwood, Dept. 91, Carne, Hot Tamales, Enchiladas, Stewed Ca-Brito 
Omaha, Nebr. tf | Mole Turkey, Barbecue, all for $1.00. National Pood 
BEAUTIFUL CHOKERS FROM your coyote or fox- | Ucts Company, Laredo, Texas. 2 
skins, tanning, making $7. Like prices on taxidermy | SINKER MOLDS FOR making your own, all popular 
work. Stranges Taxiderny, Clarkston, Washington. 6-6 sizes, lasts a lifetime, easy to operate Complete in 
FOR SALE: BEAUTIFUL 8-ft. White Polar Bear rug. | Sttuctions with mold $1.00. Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Full mounted head. Moth proofed. $100.00. Dr. | Rapids, Towa. Bs 
M. E. Hoag, 5310 Templeton Street, Los Angeles, Calif. RECIPES FOR CHILE Con Carne, Hot Tamales, Bar 
MOUNTED TWELVE POINT elk head. $35 mounted becue, Steaw Cabrito, all for $1.00. Formulas, any 
coyote heads $5, each. Bearskin rugs. Stranges kind you want, $1.00. National Product Co., Laredo 
Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington. 7-3 Texas. 
RAW STEER HORNS: For making blow horn 18 in., MINERAL RODS on money back guarantee if not sati 



























































$1.00; 16 in., 75c; 12 in., 50c each. National Prod- fied after using 3 days. Mention this magazine when 
ucts Co., Laredo, Texas. answering this ad. T Robinson, Box 68, Elgin 
STEER HORNS. LONGEST horns for sale in Texas. Texas 7-9 
Polished and mounted on panel. Lee Bertillion, Min- GOLD LEAF TOBACCO, 4 Ibs., $1.00, box 50 cigar 
eola, Texas. 7-6 $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send no money, pay 
TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, postmaster. Pipe free. Cooperative Farmers, B2, Sedalia 
animals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, Iola, Ky. 9 
Wis. 7-6 ———t b say oe Best results 
, OBE, 1 lition. H. M. Shi liff, romptness assured. Ooklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
go ys a pesecnee ais man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 
= - E = ee OPPORTUNITY. Trave! 
xperience unnecessary Detective Particulars ie = 
Arc ery quipment George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. Y 
TOOL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. Cow horn, FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $200 month. Cab 
bow ends 40c pair. Flax bow strings 25c. Arrow ins; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately 
points 25¢ doz. Turkey pointer feathers 20c doz. Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. 7-3 
Wayte, 919 Hays Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. CARL ZEISS BINOCULAR Delactis § x 40, glance 
“7 4 elactis 8 x glasses out 
HUNTING WITH THE bow and arrow is real sport three years. Have been used but little, price $60 
Send for complete catalog ‘‘L’’ listing hunting tackle | John Spicer, Abilene, Kans 
t for t t ti dutd Amus t : - - 
Company, Clinton, Missouri ee jules Amusemen, | HEARIY LAUGHS FOR you and your friends. Get 
EEE your caricature now! Send photo, $1, state hobby 
Trapping Archie Hansen, Cartoonist, Boelus, Nebraska. _ 
TRAPPERS—You play a losing game using old style Indian Curios 
traps. Gibbs makes the most improved traps and ac- : — 
cessories on ths market. They kill the catch quickly— | BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Necklaces, $2 30 
and humanely, Save your furs. Two Trigger for Mink | ,Watchfobs, $1.00; dozen selected Arrowheads, $2.7 
and Muskrat; legal in all states; kills catch. Price, Everything Indian.’ Prehistoric relics. Costume 
60c Ea., $6.50 per Doz. Single Grip No. 1, 15¢ Ea., ry ee and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief 
$1.65 per Doz. No. 1%, 30c Ea., $3.00 per Doz. No. ‘lying Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 8-7 
2, 40c Ea., $4.40 per Doz. No. 3, 65¢ Ea., $7.35 per | INDIAN RELICS, BEADWORK. Curios, coins, cat- 


No. 4, 80c Ea., $9.00 per Doz. Traps shipped 
prepaid. No. 1 Humane Trapping Capsules—kills catch 
quickly—safely, 75c per Doz., express collect. Prepaid 
when ordered with traps to value of $2.50 or more. 
We make Hawk traps, fur stretchers and live traps— 
send for catalog. Pa. 


W. A. Gibbs & Son, L-9, Chester, 





alogue free. Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, Kans. 

PERFECT INDIAN RELICS. Sample arrowhead loc. 
List free. Kenneth Mayhall, Belmont, Miss. 

8,000 INDIAN RELICS for sale: Bird arrow and price 
list, 10e. P. Heike, Pontiac, ill 
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More Hits... Fewer Cripples 


with Super-X Long Kange Shells 


Before Super-X was developed the shot pellets of ordinary 
shells strung out along their line of flight from 15 to 40 feet. 
Much of the load was wasted because many of the pellets 
lagged behind, too late to reach the swiftly moving bird. 


The famous Western Super-X shell has become the lead- 
ing long-range load of the world largely because in Super-X 
the shot string is cut nearly in half.* At 60 yards approx- 
imately 80% of the effective pellets are bunched within a 
space of only 8 feet. The killing density of the load is 
practically doubled. That’s why Western Super-X shells 
give you Clean kills at the longer ranges with a minimum 
of crippled birds that escape your bag only to die later or 
to fall easy prey to natural enemies. 





THE ELOALD VHitTA tHe 


For discriminating sportsmen who want the very finest 
duck, goose and turkey load to be had Super-X is loaded 
with golden Lubaloy (copperized) shot, giving even shorter 
shot strings and longer effective range. Super-X Lubaloy 
loads should not be used for ordinary short-range shooting. 
For quail, rabbits and all-round shooting, use the popular-priced, hard- 
hitting Western Xpert shells or Western Field shells. All Western 
shells now have NonCorrosive primers. They keep your shotgun 
CLEAN! Sold by dealers everywhere. Write us for interesting, free, 


descriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
919 Hunter Ave., East A!ton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J : Sat Prancisc , Cal 





SHORT SHOT STRING 
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Avoid the shot that also ran 


HEN you pull the trigger the shot are on their way. The ones 
that are deformed in their rush from the barrel are like lame 
horses in a race. They are the “also rans” that never get to the finish 
mark. A shot must retain its perfect roundness to travel straight and true. 


By keeping the inside of the barrel smooth—free from rust, corro- 
sion, pitting and leading—Kleanbore shells reduce the number of 
these “also ran” shot in every load. They give you better patterns 
—improve your shooting. 


eo! 
Semict on GAwee bee 


The Kleanbore formula is patented—only Remington can produce it. 
All the new Kleanbore shells are green—distinctive—and they come 
in green boxes. You can get them from your dealer ‘n Remington 
Nitro Express Loads,—hit harder, reach farther,—the New Simplified 
Game Loads, Arrow Express Lacquered Shells, and Shur Shot Shells, 


Write for a descriptive folder. Address: Remington Ammunition 
Works, 812 Arctic Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
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